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March Offering 
Of Certificates 
Oversubseribed 


Heavy Demand for Securi- 
ties Offered in Connection 
With Spring Financing 
Noted by Treasury 


New Issue to Mature 
Within Nine Months 


Proceeds of Sale Are to Be 
Used to Retire Former Of- 
fering of Certificates Bear- 
ing Higher Interest Rate 


The March quarterly fiscal operation 
in which the Department of the Treasury 
sought $450,000,000 in new borrowings 
resulted in a “heavy oversubscription,” 
‘according to an oral announcement in 
behalf of the Department in connection 
with a Department statement that sub- 
scription: books on the issue had closed 
with the close of business, Mar. 8. 

Detailed figures were not included in 
the statement, but in behalf of the De- 
partment it was announced that it was 
“fairly obvious the 3% per cent certifi- 
cates were well received.” The Depart- 
ment offered the certificates for maturity 
in'‘nine months and earrying an interest 
rate of 3% per cent, a fraction higher 
than was paid as interest on the 60-day 
Treasury bills placed on the market in 
January. These bills, amounting to 
about $100,000,000, mature Mar. 17, or 
two days after the present certificate is- 
sue must be taken up by its subscribers. 

Leeway<Js Allowed 

The Department allowed subscribers a 
little leeway after the Mar. 8 closing hour 
by announcing it would accept subscrip- 
tions received by the Federal reserve 
banks’ through the mails until 10 a. m. 
on Mar..10. These were to be considered 
as having been received before the close 
of business on Mar. 8 in that they will 
have been in the mails by that time. 

While no total for the subscriptions 
was made public for this issue, the fact 
that the amount required to carry the 

_ Treasury through succeeding months 
until the June 15 tax installment ‘re- 
plenish the Department balances, was 
obtained with the books open only three 
days, was stated on”behalf of the Treas- 
ury to be satisfactory to the Department 
administration. Ordinarily, subscription 
books on ieee issues have remained 
open four or five days although one other 
issue in the last two years was closed as 
was this one at the end of the third day. 

Proceeds of the current issue will be 
used in part to retire $404,209,500 of 5% 
per cent certificates that mature;on Mar. 
15. This,issue bore the highest rate of 


any recent Government securities and | 


was put out during the high money 
period preceding the stock market crash 
of October and November. There is one 
other outstanding issue of the so-called 
high money period. These certificates, 
amounting to $549,707,500 mature on 
Jutie 15. They bear 4% per cent interest. 

Following is the full text of the De- 
partment’s statement. 

Secretary Mellon announced that sub- 
scriptions for the issue of 3% per cent 
Treasury certificates of indebtedness, 
dated Mar. 15, 1930, Series TD-1930, ma- 
turing Dec. 15, 1930, closed at the close 
of business on Saturday, Mar. 8, 1930. 
Subscriptions received through the mails 
up to 10 o’clock Monday morning, Mar. 
10, will be considered as havin 
received before the close of the subserip- 
tion books, 


Susquehanna Control 
By B. & O. Is Favored 


Plans for Conditional Approval 
Outlined to I. C. C. 


Acquisition of the Buffalo & Susque- 
hanna Railroad by the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad by purchase of capital stock 
should be conditionally approved by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, ac- 
cording to recommendations of Assistant 
Finance Director C. V. Burnside con- 
tained in a proposed report in Finance 
Docket No, 8012, made public by the 
Commission on Mar. 8. 

The conditions proposed by Mr. Burn- 
side, contingent upon which the approval 
should be granted, are the maintenance 
of all existing routes and channels of 
trade between the Buffalo & Susquehanna 
and its connections; the continued offer 
by the Baltimore & Ohio for a period of 
six months to acquire the remaining out- 
standing stock of the Buffalo & Susque- 
hanna at the same price it has agreed to 
/pay for the shares already deposited; and 
the preservation of the continuity of rec- 
ords and. statistics of the Buffalo & Sus- 
quehanna for comparative purposes, 

~ Conditions Are Similar 

The conditions are almost word for 
word the same as those attached by the 
Commission in its final decision approv- 

ing acquisition by the Baltimore & Ohio 
- of the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh 
‘Railway. Both the Buffalo & Susque- 

ul and the Buffalo, Rochester & Pitts- 
burgh roads are allocated to the Balti- 
+more Ohio in the Commission’s complete 


aes for railroad consolidation. 


from Director Burnside’s pro- 

d eepor follow: 
Dec. 21, 1929, the Baltimore & 
Railroad Company, hereinafter 
the applicant, filed an application 
rovisions of paragraph (2) 
io g of the interstate commerce 
‘authority to acquire control of 
‘alo Susquehanna Railroad 
ion, hereinafter called the 
Susquehanna, or the carrier, 
hase of a majority of its capital 
Hearing was held on Jan. 27, 
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Fast Cross-country 
Air Lines Foreseen 


Mr. Blee Says Scheduled Serv- 
ice. Awaits Only Public 


Confidence 


Milwaukee, W4s., Mar. 8.—Scheduled 
air flights from coast to coast in 24 to 30 
hours await only the acceptance of the 
publie that air transportation is reliable 
and safe, according to an oral statement 
by the Airports Director of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Col. Harry H. Blee, 
who attended the midwest legislative air 
conference here. 


Col. Blee predicted that the coming 
year will see sdlid progress in aviation, 
with addition to mail, passenger and ex- 
press lines, with new aids to safe opera- 
tion and with a marked increase in aero- 
nautic exports. 


“The industry has made the United 
States the leading aviation nation,” he 
said. “It is in a period of readjustment 
but the industry has ample capital to 
give any service demanded and is in a 
— position for constructive develop- 
ment. 


~“& group of specialized manufacturers 
has emerged, ready to meet the demands 
of a highly discriminating market and 
eapable of designing, developing and. im- 
proving air equipment. De luxe air 
transportation has come with rates al- 
most as cheap as rail, hooking up with 
trains, steamships and buses. 


New York Reports 
Lower Money Rates 
In February Market 


Substantial Reductions in 


Bank Charges on Com. | 


mercial Paper; Less Sur- 
plus Funds Invested 


New York, N. Y.,-Mar. 8.—There was 
& gradual movement toward lower money 
rates during February in the second Fed- 
eral reserve district, according to the 
monthly review of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York. During the month 
occurred the most substantial reduction in 
the rates charged by large New York City 
banks on commercial loans to their cus- 
tomers which has ‘been made since No- 


vember. Very little pressure of surplus: 


funds seeking vinVestment has resulted, 
however, the review states. 


Security loans of reporting member 
banks did not continue in February the 
decline noted in January.. Other loans 
have continued: to decline, although’ a 
seasonal increase usually begins in Feb- 
ruary. 

The demand for and supply of open 
market bills during Paruny "ei coos 
siderably smaller than in January. The 
open market for commercial paper is re- 
ported as active. ; 


Principal Changes 
The full text of the report dealing with 
the money market in February follows: 
The movement toward a lower level of 
money rates proceeded gradually in Feb- 
ruary, The principal changes were a 


‘further reduction of % per cent in ac- 


eeptance rates, following a reduction of 
similar amount at the end of January; 
& reduction in rates on open market com- 
mercial paper of % of 1 per cent; and 
the most substantial reduction in the 
rates charged by large New York City 
banks on commercial loans to their cus- 
tomers which has been made since No- 
vember. The rates on customers’ loans 
reported at the middle of February were 
5 to 5% per cent in most cases, with a 
predominance. of the 5 per cent rate, 
whereas in January the prevailing range 
had been 5% to 5%, with the 5% per 
cent most frequently indicated. Stock 
exchange call and time money rates were 
little changed. ' 

The way had been paved for these 
reductions in money rates by rapid de- 
clines in member bank indebtedness dur- 
ing the preceding months, and the move- 
ment was accelerated by further reduc- 
tions in the rediscount rates of Federal 
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|for that State, 


Record Predicted 
In Expenditures 


For Public Works 


Construction and Mainte- 
Year to Set Peace-time | 
Mark, Mr. Lamont Says | 
Governors Speed Up | 

Work in Most States 


Sum to Be Expended by New| 
York, Pennsylvania and 
Ohio Is Said to Aggregate | 
$1,000,000,000 





Construction and maintenance projects 
of public utilities and in public works | 
jare being speeded toward. a record- 
breaking expenditure for peace times, 
according to announcement Mar. 8 by| 
the. Secretary. of: Commerce, Robert P. | 
Lamont. 4 y 

With finat returns reegived from Penn- 
sylvania, the expenditures for. construc- 
tion and maintenance in three States 
alone, the others being New York and 


nance Projects Listed for | 


WASHINGTON, MONDAY, MARCH 10, 1930 


Cost of Plumbing 


For Houses Rises 
vv 
February Wholesale Figure 
Above That in 1929 


v 


THE wholesale cost of equipment 
of plumbing fixtures for a six- 
|] room house was higher for the 








Ohio, will aggregate in excess of $1,000,- 
000,000, the Secretary: declared. 

Complete reports from governors of 
more than two-thirds of the States cover- 
ing public works to be carried out in 
1930 indicate “prompt decisive action in 
speeding up this. year’s $7,000,000,000 
program,” according to Mr. Lamont. 

Total expenditures already made or to 
be made by Mar. 31 by electric gas, and 
street railway companies will . reach 
$305,000,000, an ‘increase of 12 per cent 
over the first quarter of 1929. The total 
estimated expenditures by public utili- 
ties for the year exceeds $3,500,000,000, 
| it was announced. 

The Secretary’s statement follows in 
full text: 

The expenditure this year of over a 
$1,000,000,000 - for construction and 
maintenance of State, county and mu- 
nitipal public'works in three large States 
—Ohio, New York and Pennsylvania— 
is indicated by final returns just received 
from Governor John S. Fisher of Penn- 
sylvania, reporting a total of $305,988,118 

retary of .Cemmerte 
R. P. Lamont announced yesterday. 

The estimates for New York and Ohio 
previously. made public are '$475,275,442 
and $233,225,000 respectively. 

On the basis of complete reports from 
the governors of mere than two-thirds 
of the States covering all types of public 
construction and maintenance to be car- 
ried out in 1930, together with reports 
from Federal departments and commis- 
sions and public utility companies, 
prompt decisive action in speeding. up 
this year’s $7,000,000,000 program of con- 





established, according to the Secrétary 
of Commerce. 


Other States, in addition to Pennsyl- 
vania, for which governor’s. estimates 
were not stated in previous annouhce- 
ments by the Department of Commerce, 
include Michigan, for which a. program 
for $93,000,000 (not including certain 
county items) was reported by Governor 
Fred W. Green; Iowa, $70,000,000 re- 
ported by Governor John Hammill; Ken- 
tucky, $51,670,000 reported by Governor 
Flem D. Sampson; Maryland, $48,860,- 
000 reported by Governor. Albert C. 
Ritchie;. Rhode Island, $20,000,000 re- 
ported by Governor Norman S. Case} 
Utah, $8,800,000 reported by Governor 
George H. Dern; Nevada, $3,250.000 re- 
ported by Governor Fred B. Balzar. 


’ The electric, gas and street railway 
companies have reported that their total 
expenditures fdr new construction al- 
ready made this year, or to be made by 
Mar. 31 will aggregate $305,000,000, 12 
per cent highér than corresponding ex- 
penditures during the first quarter of 
1929. Since the total estimated expendi- 
tures for new construction during the en- 
tire year, 1930, are 8% per cent. higher 
than for 1929, this indicates that the con- 
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Standardized Styles of Type 
Advocated in Printing Industry 


+ 


Interest Growing 
In City Planning 
vv 


Boards Maintained by 691 
Municipalities 
Vv 
A RECENT survey by the Bureau 
of Standards shows a growing 
interest in city planning in all parts 
of the United States, according to 
information made public Mar. 8 by 
the Department of Commerce. 

A ulation made from returns 
te questionnaires sent to various 
cities, towns, and villages shows 
that at least 691 of these munici- 
palities have official planning com- 
missions or boards, it was said. Of 
this number, 208 are cities having 
a ponies ef over 25,000, 

t was stated that cities having 
planning commissions are“believed 
to be more apt than others to exer- 
cise foresight and economy in con- 
trolling the laying opt and improve- 
ment of streets, the location of 
transportation facilities, in making 
provision for street traffic, and in 
regulation of private use of land 
through zoning ordinances. 


National Board Suggested 
To Pass on and Approve 
New Type Faces 


Less diversity in type styles used in 


printing books, ynewspapers, magazines, 
nd advertiseme&ts was advocated-at a 
precent conference on the subject, the De- 


partment of Commerce ‘announced Mar, 8. | 


The National Board on Printing Type 
Faces met.under the auspices of the u- 
reau of Standards to discuss waste in 
the industry, it was stated, and procedure 
for solving the problem of excessive va- 
riety was considered. A group of repre- 
sentatives of type manufacturers also 
met and stated their willingness to co- 
operate’ in the movement. 

Establishment of a national board to 
pass on new type faces and to approve 
those deemed to be of value to the indus- 
try was suggested. A-second meeting is 
to be held, 

The Department’s statement follows in 
full text: 

Excessive and uneconomic diversities in 
type faees have created problems which 
need .correction through the application 
of practical scientific methods, accord- 
ing to the National Board on Printing 
Type Faces meeting through the Bureau 
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month of February than for the 
month preceding or the correspond- 
ing month of 1929, according to in- 
formation compiled and made 
available Mar. 8 bythe Bureau of 
Census, Department of Commerce. 
This equipment includes six stand- 
ard fixtures and the prices are 
based on reports from 12 repre- 
sentative manufacturers and 
wholesalers, it was stated. 


In 1913 the relative index of 
these prices was set at 100, it was 
explained, and the increase in these 
prices for February, 1930, was 
more than 52 per cent. There was 
an increase in the price of most 
fixtures over the corresponding 
month of last year. 

The total cost of these fixtures 
in February was $102.89 compared 
to $100.55 for the month before 
and $98.41 for February, 1929. 


Success of System 


Of Radio Education 


Said to Be Doubtful 


Advisory Committee Finds 
Difficulty in Harmonizing 
Interests of Commercial 


Stations and Educators 


Grave doubts are being raised as to the 


struction work of these types seems well’ 


possibility of adequate cooperation "be- 
tween educators and operators of com- 
| mercial radio stations in developing an 
effective system of education by radio, the 
advisory committee on education by 
radio, appointed by the Secretary of the 
ore Ray Lyman Wilbur, stated 
ar. 8. 


Cooperative action is necessary, the 
couttilteas said, if radio is to develop 
into the powerful factor which it might 
become stirough, educational programs 
and. if education is to receive the great 
benefits which seem possible from radio. 

Concessions must be made by both 
parties, the committee stated, to obtain 
the benefits of large audiences, high 
power, and preferred wave lengths 
which the commercial stations can offer, 
combined with the educational skill of 
the teaching group. 


Motives Distrusted 
Distrust of commercial motives by 


educators, and the tendency of commer- | 


cial stations to reduce educational pro- 
grams as their time becomes more 
salable, are factors which the committee 
said are to be overcome. 

The statement by the Department of 
the Interior follows in full text: 

Cross purposes and misunderstand- 
ings, says Secretary Wilbur’s advisory 
committee on education by radio, are 
raising grave doubts as to whether com- 
mon grounds can. be reached. where a 
common plan may be worked out as be- 
tween the teaching profession and the 
radio industry. 

Discussion is frequent, it’says, as to 
the relative value, for an educational 
broadcaster, of the college station and 
the commercial station. The college sta- 
tion, it is argued, has freedom from the 
dividend motive, and it has specialists 
in most of the fields of learning that 
offer interesting broadcasts. But it often 
lacks high power, capital, a preferred 
position on the broadcasting band, a 


large audien¢e, and the highest refine-| 


‘Reorganization of Kansas City 


Joint Stock Land Bank Urged 


ments of -broadcasting. 
tages the larger commercial stations 
have. They also have the necessity of 
selling their time, a belief that a very 
little education is plenty for their audi- 
ences, a keen awareness of the alleged 


These advan- 


many educators feel is only a polite in- 
terest in formal education. 


Audience Seems Satisfied 


It seems probable, the committee fears, 
that the commercial station audience. is 
not pleading for education. It has been 
drawn to the given station by what it 
offered it—which has not been lafgely 
education. It appears probable, on the 
other hand, that those who want educa- 
tion are not generally in the entertain- 
ment audiences. A good many of them 
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Florida Reports 
Employment Gain 


vy 
Governor Says Labor Sit- 
uation Is Not Serious 


v 


State of Florida: 
Tallahassee, Mar. 8. 

HERE is no unusual or serious 

distress in Florida resulting from 
unemployment and conditions in 
this respect are improving, Govy- 
ernor Deyle E. Carlton stated in a 
telegram to the Secretary of Labor, 
James J. Davis, made public by the 
governor, 

Because the State has no bureau 
of labor, he states, statistics are 
unavailable with reference to the 
number of unemployed or the pro- 
portion of unemplayed who are sea- 
sonal workers. 

onsiderable progress is. being 
made in the public building pro- 
crom and road construction, he 
said. 





impraeticality of educators, and what | 


‘Law for Control 
Of Pipe Lines Is 
| Enacted in Texas 


Legislature Adopts Measure 
Sponsored by Indepen- 
dent Producers Operating 
Within State 


Rates Are Regulated 


| For Transporting Oil) 


Persons and Companies Com- 
ing Under Provisions of New 
Statute Are Required to 
Furnish Bonds 


State of Texas: 
Austin, Mar. 8. 
The Texas Legislature Mar. 7 completed 
the enactment of a bill sponsored by the 
independent oil operators of the State to 
require pipe lines to accept ratably from 
all oileoffered them by independents as 
well as by their own subsidiaries, and 
|to require those which buy oil to buy 
| ratably under the commpn purchase plan. 
| (V, U. S. Daily,-1.) The measure now 
| goes to the governor for his signature. 
| The bill permits the State to regulate 
rates for transporting or handling oil 
and to require extension of pipe lines or 
storage facilities. 


Public Utilities Defined 


“Every person, association of persons, 
|or corporation, owning, operating or 
|managing any crude petroleum storage 
tanks or facilities for the public for hire, 
| either in connection with a pipe line, pipe 
lines, or otherwise,” is declared by the 
bill to be a public utility. 

“No such public utility in its opera- 
| tions as such,” the bill continues, “shall 
| discriminate between or against its pa- 
| trons in regard to facilities furnished ‘or 
| service rendered, or rates charged under 
the same or similar circumstances, in the 
storage of crude petroleum.” 


Bonds Are Required 


Each person or company coming under 
the provisions of the law is required by 
| the bill to furnish a bond conditioned 

that the utility will observe the provi- 
sions of the law and the rules af 

| Feuirage pasteles, which is - 
jurisdiction. 

An‘emergency clause in the bill recites 
that “the fact that the regulatory laws 
of this State do not now apply to storage 
facilities or charges, and that no law of 
this State regulates the business of pur- 
chasing crude petroleum, and that there 
is existing discrimination and a virtual 
monopoly in such. business, constitutes 
an emergency and an imperative public 





diately upon its passage. 


Postal Savings in Iowa 


Are Held to Be Taxable 


State of Iowa: 
Des Moines, Mar. 8. 
A ruling that deposits in postal sav- 
| ings banks of Iowa shall be taxable on 
| the same basis as other bank deposits 
| was issued Mar. 5 by the Iowa board of 
| assessment and review, J. W. Reynolds, 
board member, announced. 





| Following the rule laid down by the| 


postal savings board of trustees and a 
| finding by the attorney general of Iowa, 
| that these deposits are not obligations 
|0f the Federal Government, the board 
has directed assessors to register.the de- 


| are converted into postal savings bonds, 
| which are tax exempt. 

| 
! 


} 
| 


‘Receiver Is Suggested 
Head Movement - at 
House Hearing 


to 


Representafive McFadden (Rep.), of | 
Canton, Pa., at the hearings Mar. 8 on| 
the Letts bill (H. R. 9433) before the | 
House Committee on Banking and Cur-| 
rency, of which he is chairman, urged 
the receiver of the Kansas City Joint 
Stock Land Bank, H. M. Langworthy, to 
assume the leadership in bringing to- 
gether the stockholders protective com- 
mittee and the bondholders protective 
committee in an endeavor to reorganize 
the bank as a going institution. 

Mr. Laueworthy expressed his inten- 
tion of arranging a meeting in the near 
future between the chairman of the bond- 


chairman of the Board of Commerce 


the chairman of the stockholders pro- 
tective committee, D. W. Sowers, of the 
Sowers Manufacturing Company of Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

The principal witness at the hearings 
on Mar. 8 was C. C. Renfro, counsel for 


stated that he viewed the proposed legis 
lation from the standpoint of its effect 
upon a going joint stock land bank apd 
4% continuance of the business of the bank 
by securing additional capital and issuing 
additional bonds. 


Letts bill in its present form, because it 
does not make sufficient provision, if 
any, for the restoration and replacement 
| of impaired capital, so that a bank might 
| reorganize and continue as an operat- 
| ing institution. 

“he lack of a proper provision of that 
kind, coupled with the section authoriz- 
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' Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


necessity” that the act take effect imme-}. 


|posits in all cases except where they | 


MEMBERS OF THE LEGISLATIVE BRANCHES ARE ACCORDED IN THESE COLUMNS THE RIGHT oF DIssENT FRoM ANY ACTION OF THE EXECUTIVE ESTABLISHMENTS WetHer LEGISLATIVE Bopies ARE IN SESSION OR ADJOURNED 


Recovery From Loss 
On Contract Denied 


Mr. McCarl Holds Government 
Should Pay No Excess 
Over Agreed Price 


Quoting from a decision of the Su- 


preme Court of the United States that 
“men who take million-dollar contracts 
for Government buildings are neither 
unsophisticated nor careless,” the Comp- 
troller General, J. R. McCarl, has re- 
fused to recommend that Congress reim- 
burse a contractor who incurred a loss 
on specially designed machines for print- 
ing issues of new and smaller currency, 
according to a memorandum just made 
publie by the General Accounting Office. 

The decision of the Comptroller Gen- 
eral is regarded as a warning to pros- 
pective contractors, it was said. 

Due to difficulties encountered in the 
design and construction of completed 
machines, the contractor claimed that 





\the Government should disregard stipu- 


lated prices.and convert his contracts 
into cost-plus ones, paying the actual 
costs of manufacture, plus 10 per cent 
profit. 

The Comptroller General decided that 
there was no justification in paying a 
contractor any excess over the contract 
price because the contractor incurred a 
loss rather than a profit in the perfor- 
mance of Government contracts for the 
prices voluntarily named and stipulated. 

The contractor, according to evidence 

resented to the Comptroller General, 
ost an aggregate of $30,678.13 on the 
machines furnished the Government, 
which are now in use at the Bureau 
of a ign and Printing. 

The memorandum will be printed 

in full text in the issue of Mar. 11. 


Increases in Budget 
Asked for New York 
State in Next Year 


Balance on Hand Will Meet text: 
Request, Lieutenant Goy-| 
ernor Says, but Foresees 


Future Dangers 


8.—Budget requests 


. New York, Mar: 
abe of: York for the fiscal 
ered > 1981, are- apprexi-: 
mately .$46,000,000 more than total ex- 


penditures for the year endin 
1930, Lieutenant Governor 


June 30 
erbert H 


National Democratic Club Mar. 8. 


About $22,500,000 of the contemplated 
increased expenditures, he said, is for 
construction of all kinds, notably roads, 
hospitals for the insane, prisons, normal 


schools, reformatories, etc. 


lieutenant governor said. 
| 50, 1931, amount to about $312,000,000 


the budget is made up of such necessary 
| requirements as about $25,000,000 for 
items increased by previous legislative 
enactment, including additional State aid 
for education amounting to $10,000,000, 
{and for the expansion and better care of 


| State institutions, 
Cash Balance Seen 
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Change Proposed 


»| mate of June 15, 1929, in which 


Lehman stated in,an address before the stated that “if the Board tind: Seam 


The expenditures for the current year 
will amount to about $265,000,000, the 
Budget re- 
quests for the fiscal year ending June 


Mr. Lehman said that the increase in 


encouraged.” , 
—William Henry Harrison, 
President of the United States, 
1841— 


YEARLY INDEX 


71 


PRICE 5 CENTS % 


President Asks — 
Additional Sum 
For Farm Board — 

Request Is Submitted — 
House for $100,000,0 


More to Supplement f ee 
volving Fund py 


Estimate Approved — 
By Budget Bureau 


Increased Appropriation Is. 


Be Required in Carryi 
Projects Now Planned 
Board 


Request for $100,000,000 more of 
propriations for the Federal Farm Boa 
for its revolving fund, to.be immedi 
available for carrying out project 
planned by the Board,. was submitted’ 
the House of Representatives by_P 
dent Hoover and the Budget Bu 
Mar. 10. i 

It is designed to supplement the $150,+ 
000,000 heretofore appropriated Con- 
gress for the revolving fund, wi is 
for use in aiding farmers through ¢o+ — 
operative and stabilizing corporations. 

The previous appropriation for ) 
Board was $150,000,000 for the revolvit 
fund and $1,500,000 for the Board’s a 
ministrative expenses. This sup’ C 
tal estimate of $100,000,000, if 
priated by Congress, would make @ 
total of $250,000,000 for the Board’s re+ 
volving fund out of which loans : 
been and can be made to farmers th 
the cooperative and stabilizing corp 
tions, out of the total of $500,000 
which Congress authorized but did m 
appropriate, except for $150,000,000. 


Letter Sent to House ew 
The President’s letter follows in full a 





“I have the honor to transmit 
with for the consideration of 
a supplemental estimate of approp 


for the Federal Farm Board of $1 
000,000, to be immediately avai 
a part of the revolving fund of 
000,000 authorized to be appropriated | 
the. agticultural marketing: acts ap v' 
June ,15, a Under .date, of lunget8, 
4029, $150,000,000 opriated 
Public Act No. 15 in response to “ sti 


sary to have further funds it should be 
possible to make. provision for them i 
ample time as Congress will no doubt. 
in session by the time they are» ; 
quired.’ The need for additional funds 
has now arisen. | oe 
“The details of this estimate, the” ve 
cessity therefor, and the reasons for the 
transmission at this time are set ; 
in the letter from the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget, which is trans- 


cur.” j 


mitted herewith, and with which I ¢om= 

ar ee 
Approval Recommended " 
The full text of the letter of Di 


Roop, of the Budget Bureau, to the Pres. 
ident follows: i 


|the ever-growing number of wards in 


“Against the estimated budget ex- 
penditures of about $312,000,000,” Mr. 
Lehman said, “there aré total available 
estimated resources, liberally computed, , aoe 
| of about $321,000,000 for the same period. | £24: For an additional amount for care 
This will leave an estimated free cash | . oa sae : 
| balance as of June 30, 1931, providing all a ead ere nae —s 
estimates are correct, of about $9,000,- | PRTOVER, CURD: Say : ie 


I have the honor to submit hen BS 
for your consideration a supplemental 
estimate of appropriation for the Fed- 
eral Farm Board for $100,000,000 to be 
immediately available as an addition to” 
the revolving fund to be administered by _ 
the Board, as follows: . 
Agricultural marketing, revolving 





rying -into effect the provisions of the 


jall necessary expenditures autho 
therein, to be immediately available, 
| $100,000,000, which amount shall becom 
a part of the revolving fund to be ad-— 
ministered by the Federal Farm Board 
as provided in such act—$100,000,000. _ 
Under date of June 18, 1929, $150, 
000,000 was appropriated in Public Act * 
No. 15 for a revolving fund to be ad- 
ministered by the Federal Farm ¥ 
as provided in the agricultural markets 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 7 


\ 
RCA Communications i 


| In Senate Rules 


vy 
Abolition of 
Of Whole’ Sought 
v 


‘Committee 


Service to Russia, Africa 


Proposes Extension 
Authority Asked to Establish 


of 


holders committee, Walter S. McLucas, | 


Trust Company, Kansas City, Mo., and | 


the Dallas Joint Stock Land Bank. H@ 


\ 
Mr. Renfro stated that he opposed the\ 


GENATOR SWANSON (Dem.), 
of Virginia, introduced in the 
Senate, Mar. 8, a resolution (S. 

| Res. 227), intended to revise the 
rules of the Senate to do away 
with the parliamentary stage ef 

|] the consideration of legislation 
known as “Committee of the 
Whole.” T resolution was re- 
ferred to the’ Committee on Rules. 


In explanation of his proposal, 
j Mr. Swanson said orally that con- 
sideration of measures in Commit- 
tee of the Whole was a parliamen- 
tary fiction not needed in the Sen- 
ate and meant simply a needless 
duplication of work. He pointed 
out that the same debates are be- 
ing indulged in on the same items 
of the tariff bill (H. R. 2667) in 
the Senate as had been advanced 
in Committee of the Whole. 

“This procedure enables private 
interests to come here at the last 
minute and overturn decisions made 
after a careful consideration of 
all arguments,” stated Mr. Swan- 
son, who cited several important 
reversals on the tariff bill as an 
example. The Senate has recently 
reversed actions taken in Commit- 
tee of the Whole on sugar and 
cement, 

Senator Swanson said that all 
Senators with whom he has dis- 
cussed the matter favor the 
change he proposes. 


Sete 


Authority to extend its interna’ 
radio communications system to 
Town, Africa, and Moscow, Russia, is 
quested of the Federal Radio Comm 
by RCA Communications, Inc., the 
erating subsidiary of the Radio Corp or: 
tion of America, in application filed 
|8 with the Commission. 
| At the same time permission 
asked to construct 11 additional r. 
transmitters at the RCA station ab Roe 
Point, N. Y., for transoceanic and cont 
nental communications. These statio 
would be operated on frequencies al 
licensed to the RCA. 

The radio circuits of the RCA 
enter 32 foreign countries, according 
Commission records. In addition a 
tinental circuit from San Francisco 
New York is in operation, while 
company is authorized to use 16 conti 
nental short wave channels in conne 
ing other inland cities in a dom 
“feeder” network for its transoceani 
system, and for interstate public utili 
tavernas traffic. ; ! 

RCA Communications, Inc., thas 
cated to it 65 channels of the recogn’ 
international separation of two- 
per cent in the transoceanic high — 
quency band. These are used in 
operations with foreign nations, | 
some of them, under recent commissii 
| authority, may be employed in mel 
| tal point to point comm 


,the signals will not interfere 
| tionally. cD 


: 
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n Expenditures 
or Public Works 


Construction and Mainte- 
nance Projects Listed for 
Year to Set Peace-time 

Mark, Says Mr. Lamont 


{Continued from Page 1.] 

ruction program now under way has 

accelerated. 

The total estimated expenditures for 

onstruction and maintenance to be made 
the public utility group, which also 
tludes railway and telephone and tele- 
raph companies amounts to more than 

500,000,000. . 

Information compiled by Dr. John M. 
Gries, chief of the new public construc- 
tion division ofthe Department of Com- 

shows that the governors and the 
officials under them are acting vigorously 
to advance the construction program. 
Awarding of contracts for ney projects 
ia being speeded up throughout the coun- 


oat} 


> try so as to get the work under way at 


- bills for new construction proj 
ats 


the earliest possible date, particularly 
ih connection with highway work, in or- 
der that there may be no avoidable delay 
‘in pushing operations as soon as weather 
tonditions permit. 

In one western State where more work 
than usual has been carried out on road 
oe during the Winter, the legisla- 

at a special session, pagsed three 
jécts. 

In another, where a special effort was 
made to let highway contracts during 
the Winter, $2,000,000 worth were 
awarded in the week before Christmas, 
More contracts were let in January and 
about $4,500,000 in the first week in 
March. This latest group of contracts 
will cover about 526 miles of surfaced- 
treated highways in 46 counties and 
254,000 feet of guard rails as well as the 
elimination of certain grade crossings. 

Eearly bids for the construction of a 
ne\; wing on one State capitol; issuance 


~of $1,000,000 of Treasury notes for high- 


way construction in anticipation of col- 
lections from the gasoline tax; virtual 
dismissal of litigation for proposed high- 
way work to the extent of $16,000,000; 
ac\ertisements for bids within 24 hours 
after the signing of an $18,000,000 hos- 
pital bill, etc., are auene the numerous 
Teports reaching the public construction 
division indicating prompt action in é¢x- 


pediting various types of public construc- 
\tion. 


- 


: 


‘The awards 


Supervision of Projects 


~ On the subject of .Federal activity, the 
records of 
sién show that the Supervising Archi- 


tect’s Office of the Treasury Department, | 


which has charge of the general con- 
struction program and other Federal 
buildings throughout the country, is 


rapidly’ putting work on the market.| 
Ten of the larger projects, for whicn! 


bids are to be opened in March, have a 
total estimated cost of over $7,000,000. 
During the past two months, plans have 
been approved for more than 200 altera- 


: redicted Arta 


A M. ass-production Methods 


‘ THE UNITED STATES 


Can Be Joined, Dr. Klein Believes 


Assistant Secretary of Commerce Points Out How Beauty 


. Of Design in Products Has Aided Industry 


Dividends cdme from beautiful auto- 
mobiles, artistic business buildings, mod- 
ernistic ketchup bottles, and other exam- 
ples of “art in industry,” according to an 
address Mar. 9 by -Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce, Julius Elein. 

There is no doubt.that art can be 
joined effectively to mass production 
methods, said Dr. Klein. ’ 

“Economies effected through mass pro- 
duction make money available for the 
employment of the finest artistic talent,” 
he added. 

Dr. Klein spoke through WMAL and 
affiliated stations of the Columbia Broad- 
casting System. His address follows in 
full text: 

Last night one of our division chiefs 
in the Department of Commerce was 
taking a taxicab to the Union Station 
in Washington to meet some friends. 
The taxi driver seemed exceptionally 
alert and intelligent, and it turned out 
that he is employed by day in one of the 
Government departments and works at 
night as a taxi driver in order to earn 
extra money. 


Desire for New Cars 
Results in Extra Work 


His proposed use of the new funds 
was interesting. He owns, as his pri- 
vate automobile, a 1928 car and he wants 
to buy a 1930 model. “But why are you 
so anxious to change?” he was asked. 
“Doesn’t your old car run well?” “Oh, 
yes,” was the response, “it’s all right 
mechanically, and there’s a lot of good 
service in it—but I’ve become so enthu- 
siastic over the artistic appearance of 
the new model+that I feel I’ve simply 
got to have it. Man, it’s stunning! I 
never saw such handsome lines.” 

So that was why the keen-looking 
young chap was driving a taxi tempo- 
rarily, in what would have been his 
leisure hours. The sheer beauty of a 
new commercial product had so capti- 
vated the imagination of an average 
young American—not an artist by any 
means, but just a good solid citizen— 


—and the excellence of its artistic style 
justifies that title, 

Here in Washington we find some ex- 
cellent illustrations of the value of art 
in buildings, as well as the dollars-and- 
cents cost of bad taste. The situation is 
related weer to the problem of 
obsolescence which I discus with you 
a number of weeks ago. Some few of the 
public buildings in Washington have be- 
come positive eyesores, offensive and in- 
congruous and wholly out of place. 
They are hopelessly obsolete, and are to 
v4 torn down or remodelled. 

18. 


Why is method, is 
It is because they not. only are| Radio News 


*y 


DAILY: MONDAY, 
Radio Typewriter 
Service Proposed 
For Use of Press 


Hearst . Unit. Files Petition 
With Commission for 
Po--er to Erect Stations to 
Transmit Messages . 

Creation. of a public utility radiotele- 
graph printer service, for the transmis- 
sion of press dispatches under a new 


roposed by the American 
rporation, a Hearst organ- 


now—but were in the first place—bad | ization, it is disclosed in an ee gt 


art. 

The older buildings that embody good 
taste, restraint, and classic elegance 
(like the Treasury or Patent Office) will 
stand—unchan: and much admired— 
for many years to come. No millions of 
dollars of the income taxes that we are 
now starting to pay (with as good grace 
as sible) will need to be expended to 
replace or “revamp” those soundly artis- 
tic structures. Here again, we find that 
“beauty pays”—in the bold, bald terms of 
budget estimates. 


Hats Made to Express 
Personality of Buyer 


filed Mar. 8 with the Federal Ra 
mission. 
Two Stations Planned 
W. G. H. Finch, secretary of the cor- 
poration, in his application, explained 
that the proposed system would be en- 
tirely different from any transmission 
se now in operation, being compar- 
able to a broadcasting system. The new 
corporation, a subsidiary of King Fea- 
tures Syndicate, Inc., of New York, would 
erect its station in New Rochelle, N. Y., 
and seeks permission to operate a similar 
station in Chicago by remote control. 
The low frequéncy chafinels of 101 and 
103 kilocycles are applied for, with a 


io Com- 





Yes, beauty pays everywhere in indus- | maximum power output of 10,000 watts. 
try and business.. Consider how art can| “It is believed that the service con- 
increase the value of material. Let us| templated is not a point-to-point service 
take a simple example, leaping swiftly— | but is comparable with a broadcasting 
and lightly—from the -United States |service, differing from the usual broad- 
Treasury to a lady’s hat. Suppose you|casting station in that voice and music 
are in the establishment of a fashionable | are not transmitted,” Mr. Finch, a radio 
milliner-who specializes in creating hats|engineer, declared in the application. 
to conform to the particular face—to ex-|“For example this station would trans- 
press and accentuate the individual per-| mit groups of telegraphic signals that 
sonality. A client is sitting in the shop—j| would actuate a number of automatic 
or should I say the\“studio”—or, if it is| receiving printers (or typewriters) in- 
very expensive, the “atelier!” The ex-| stalled in various parts of an area from 
pert is carefully studying the contour of | 250 to 500 miles from the transmitter, 
the head, scrutinizing the salient fea-|for which a rate would be charged,” the 
tures of the countenance. Suddenly she | application states. 
seizes her scissors and a big piece of felt.| “The service would be open to all press 
Or she may take a “shape” (you might | interests, which the Commission required 


better call it a “slapelessness”) that : vg Loi 
looks like one of those feeding-bags that of Press "Witelews, ‘ine, in: cutheriaing 


that, in order to gratify his ambition to 
get possession of it, he was willing to 
make unusual sacrifices and put forth ex- 
traordinary efforts. 

There you have a vivid illustration of 
the dollars-and-cents value of art in in- 


hangs on horses’ noses. Snip! Slash! 
Bend! Fold! Press! And presto—a hat 
is being tried on the lady’s head! 

The customer is ecstatic in her de- 
light. It is “marvellous,” she says—the 
most becoming hat she has had in years! 


it to create a nation-wide high-frequency 
news gathering and distribution service, 
embracing also a comprehensive trans- 
oceanic system. 

The applicant, it is set forth, “will ac- 
cept all messages filed for the ‘Multiple 
Address Printer System Service.’” Mr. 


e public construction divi-| 





tion and repair jobs, throughout the 
country, with an average cost of $1,500. 
for these being made 
promptly after the plans are approved. 
Should the example afforded by the Su- 
ising Architect and the custodians of 
ederal buildings throughout the coun- 
try be followed by more private owners 
of dwellings, commercial buildings and 
industrial plants, it would provide em- 
ployment for several weeks to tens of 
thousands of workers on needed repairs 
to structures that should be preserved. 
The Army post housing program is 
being prosecuted more vigorously than 
at any time in the past. Flood control 
and river and harbor work carried on by 
the Engineer Corps of the War Depart- 
ment has been unusually active through- 
out the Winter months. Neverthless, 
bids during March are being asked for 
in an amount larger than in the pre- 
ceeding months. The estimated cost of 
work, for which bids will be opened this 
month on the Atlantic coast is over 


$1,000,000; while that on the Missis-} 


sippi River system alone is more than| 

000, The river and harbor work} 
has been expedited to such an extent that 
the War Department hag asked and the} 
President has approved a deficiency item | 
ef $12,000,000 in order to maintain the 
present rate of operations. The projects 
affected are located not only at various 
sections of the Atlantic, Gulf and Pa- 
cific coasts, but various harbors on the 
Great Lakes (partly to repair damage 
done by the unusually severe storms of 
last Autumn) and projects on the Mis- 
souri, Mississippi and Illinois rivers. 

A conference of the heads of divisions 
of the bureau of yards and docks of the 
Navy Department resulted in advancing 
Nearly $2,000,000 worth of projects. 
Eleven projects, ranging from $8,000 to 
$575,000 in value have been or are being | 
expedited by from three weeks to four 
mionths. 

Referring to legislation designed to 
help swell the total, the reg construc- 

ign division lists the Elliott bill which 
as passed the House and is pending 
in the Senate providing for an addition 
of $230,000,000 to the 10-year public 
building program. One of its provisions 
Which is of special importance now 
would, if enacted into law, enable the 
Treasury Department to make greater 
use of private architects in the design- 
ing of buildings. Passage df the Dowell 
bill would authorize an increase of Fed- 
eral aid highway funds from $75,000,000 
to $125,000,000, or an increase of $50,- 





000,000. Several of the regular depart- 
mental appropriation acts now pending 
in Congress provide that funds for cer- 
tain construction projects in the 1931 
budget be made available upon the pas- 
sage of the acts. If these requests are 
A@pproved it will mean that the projects 

m get under way at once instead of 


waiting until July 1. 


Senator Harrison Seeks 
To Oust Grundy Employes | 


A request that the Senate Rules Com- 

ee take steps to remove from a 

in the Senate Office Building cer- 

tain peplores of Senator Grundy (Rep.). 

of Pennsylvania who were associated 

him in the American Tariff League 

Bureau was made Mar. 8 by Sen- 
Hafrison (Dem.), of Mississippi. 

chairman of the committee, Sen- 

‘Mtor Moses (Rep.), of New Hampshire, 

however, that he does not con- 

it his duty to censor the occupants 

rooms assigned to Senators. Mr. Har- 

told the Senate Mar. 6 that un- 

the employes referred to were re- | 


from the office building a resolu- 
for that purpose would be intro- 


in the Senate, 


dustry. It is a concrete example of the 
theme I tried to stress in our radio talk 
a week ago, when I discussed “Beauty as 
a Business-Builder.” 

In the automobile field, art has cer- 


| tainly won a signal victory. Most of us 


who do not belong to an excessively! }iner’s time, ai a reasonable rate tor| service were contained in a letter to Ar- 


young generation can remember very well 
when. the vast majority of motor cars 
made scant pretensions to artistic ex- 
cellence. People were interested in the 
mechanism. Would the car “get you 
there and back?”—that was the ques- 
tion that submerged all others. 

And, for long years in the autompo- 


bile industry, black was regarded as the} 


only proper, decent color for a motor car. 
What a contrast now! 

I am sure I do not.need to emphasize 
the extent to which brilliant colors have 
come in. As you walked through some 
sections of the recent automobile shows 
it was like “tiptoeing ‘through the 
tulips.” And it is an undisputed fact 
that attractive colors have played, and 
are playing, no small part in helping to 
maintain an active demand for motor 
vehicles. 


Art Objects Copied 
In Auto Accessories 


Art is vividly apparent in many fea- 
tures of design of the cars and their 
equipment. I saw, the other day, a car 
whose lights reminded me of certain 
types of helmets created by artistic ar- 
morers of the later Middle Ages. In the 
advertisement of another make, various 
aspects of the car are said to have had 
their origin in the lines of antique art 
objects of the Greek and Roman periods. 

One of our best-known makers of motor 
cars spoke to me recently about the mo- 
tives—practical. as well as aesthetic— 
which led him to engage a distinguished 
American sculptor to design a radiator 
cap ornament. 

Two of the most famous creators of 
theatrical scenery are now devoting their 
talents, among other things, to the de- 
signing of artistic automobiles. Onee 
they were concerned chiefly with dream 
pictures of Arabian Nights palaces, or 
balconies where Romeos might woo their 
Juliets. Now they are applying their 
genius to the comely shaping of the 
metals in a motor car. 

And with what result? Is this a mere 
extravagance, a fantastic whim, on the 
part of motorcar manufacturers? Far 
from it! Art not only brings bigger 
sales because of the superior appearance; 
it is capable of producing increased 
efficiency as well. Listen to what one of 
these artists has to say: “I designed one 
particular car striving for beauty by 
simplification of line, not by excessive 
decoration. And the advantage-of this 
method was clearly revealed when we 
found that by adopting the principles of 
aerodynamics to our car we decreased 
its wind resistance fully 20 per cent. 
Thus,’ by following a sound artistic de- 
sign, we were actually able both to cre- 
ate a beautiful object and to improve 
its mechanical function.” : 

As we drive about the streets in these 
more beautiful automobiles of ours, we 
are struck by another phase of the ad- 
vance of art today—namely, art in arehi- 
tecture, especially in the. design of 
buildings for strictly business purposes. 
I open a current business magazine, and 
my attention is arrested by a full-page 
advertisement. There is an illustrati 
of a handsome building, A big bold-fa 
line proclaims that it is “Built for 
Beauty—Because Beauty Pays!” And 
farther down, I find the statement that 
“People like to live, work, shop, in fine 
modern examples of good architecture.” 
I began skimming the pages again, and 
came across another big advertisement 
for building material. The first three 
words are “These Beautiful Effects.” 
The copy writer has employed the 
phrases “ornamental beauty,” “harmon 
ized beauty,” “beautiful settings.” He 
demonstrates “the combination of true 
beauty with the purely practical” in a 
six-story biscuit factory. 

Beauty in a biscuit factory—how our 
fathers would have laughed! But now 
we applaud and say “More power, to 
American business in achieving these 
admirable ends!” Thousands of Ameri- 
can commercial structures téday possess 
simple dignity—or express soaring as- 
pirations—--or impress us with a sense of 
grace combined with power, 

Our magnificent railway stations, 
such as the two in New York, are glori- 
fied as veritable “tempies of transporta- 
tion.” One of our famous office build- 


ings is terméd a “cathedral of commerce” 
- 








And the price? Let us say $40. The Finch estimates that the daily traffic 


purchaser pays it unhesitatingly— ; 
gladly. What was the actual maverial — © Se. satan woes. B64, Ae 


worth, dv you think? Maybe a couple 
of dollars. What could be cnarged up to 
“overhead” and to the value of the mil- 


Other Details 
Other détails concerning the proposed 


highly skilled workers? Possibly $2 or|thur Batcheller, United States radio su- 
$3 more. The other $35 is the compen-| pervisor at New York, from Mr, Finch, 
sation for “knowing how” and for being| and submited to the Commission with 
a creative artist in that particular line.| his application. 
Art in business has yielded, here, a profit}; “I have not designated the type of 
of 700 per cent—and “everybody is|service since I do not believe it can be 
happy.” properly defined under the classes here- 
Consider the lowly walnut stump.|tofore designated’ by the Commission,” 
Once upon a time such a stump was/Mr. Finch wrote. e said he believed 


| considered merely a nuisance, a handicap| that “material benefit will result to the 


to agriculture. But then a great demand| public due to the novelty of the system.” 
arose for so-called walnut-burl veneer for| The proposed station, according to 
furniture panels, because of the attrac-| the application, would cost $40,000, while 
tiveness thus imparted: So, really.fan-|the cost of the site and the fireproof 
tastic prices have. come to be offered} building would» be $8,000. THE station 
for those stumps that used to be noth-| would completed within 180 days. 
ing but an annoyance and a pest. “Art| The Hearst organization now operates 
in industry” did that. two radio stations, WSD, at New York, 
Z which contacts with the American News 
Glass Industry Aided Traffie Burean | station zat Halitéx, ‘Nova 
otia, an tion , at San Fran- 
By Beauty of D esigns , _ | tisco, licensed as a general press mobile 
In my various trips abroad in the in-| station, and which has been used in com- 
terest of American trade, I have en-| municating with the Wilkins polar ex- 
countered all sorts “of examples that| peditions and flights across the Pacific. 
serve to emphasize this theme. In| Another radio subsidiary of the Hearst 
southern Sweden, for instance, you will| interests, the Universal Service Wire- 
find a famous glass industry. In the|less, Inc., is now before the Court of 
beginning it turned out homely, common-| Appeals of the District of Columbia, 
place glass articles such as ink bottles.| with an appeal from the decision of the 
They were only of siight value—were | Commission allocating to Press Wireless, 
devoid of visual appeal—and had merely |Inc., the 20 transoceanic channels and 20 
a domestic sale. But the proprietors be-| continental channels for the creation of 
came possessed by a strong aesthetic|a single press public utility corporation. 
urge. They brought in artists, and gave|It is contended that the Commission, in 
them free play'for their talents. The|entrusting to this company these chan- 
result—to put it tersely—has been aj nels for the entire press of the Nation, 
world-wide business in a great variety of | reversed @ previous .action of authoriz- 
beautiful“ glass objects. Here, again,|ing the distribution of the frequencies 
beauty paid amazing dividends. Com-|among the individual newspaper and 
parable impulses have been at work in| Press association applicants, among 
our American glass industry—and in| them the Hearst organizations. ; 
countless other industries, Press Wireless, Inc., is proceeding 
The Swedes have taken this whole prin-| With its construction program for util- 
ciple so very much to heart that, in the|izing the transoceanic high frequenties 
current magazines, we notice advertise-| allocated it. Five newspapers are at 
ments of the exposition which is to be| Present stockholders in it, according to 
held this year at Stockholm under the| Commission records, but under its grant 
very definite slogan: “More Beautiful|from the Commission, it must accept 
Things for Everyday Use.” the news traffic of all accredited Amer- 
A very great many of our present-day |1¢an press interests. 5: 
advertisements are authentic works of| ,, The application of the American Ra- 
art—worthy, in many cases, to be hung|4io0 News Corporation—under Commis- 
on the walls of a museum. What a| Sion procedure—will be referred to the 
drastic change from those “plush-covered-| "gineering and legal divisions of the 
album” days when the domifiant notion Commission for investigation and recom- 
of an effective advertisement was a|™endation. 
horrid chrome of a_ beetling-browed, . : . 
gimlet-eyed person thrusting out a fat) Vértise a tire. Or we see richly. colorful 
forefinger in the general direction of the| reproductions of original paintings pro- 
reader’s nose. 7 traying Cleopatra in her royal barge, or 
Today we see a picture of that soul-|the oriental luxury of & Moroccan pirate- 
stirring Greek ‘statue, the “Winged Vic- 
tory of Samothracé,” employed to ad-! ‘ [Continued on Page 6, 


Column 1.) 
Senate Concurs in House Amendment | 
Extending Time for Filing War Claims 


Mixed Claims Commission Unable to Handle Cases Before 
It Prior to Original Expiring Date of Act 


The Senate on Mar. 8 concurred in the 
amendments made by the House to the 
resolution (S. J. Res. 109) extending for| year period. 
two years the time within which Amer-' “The agreement has been entered itto. 
ican claimants may make application for| (Treaty séries No. 766) furthermore, 
payment, under the settlement of war| there are other claims pending with the 
claims act of 1928, of awards of the| Mixed Claims Commission which will not 
Mixed Claims Commission and of the|be disposed of in time to permit appli- 
Tripartite Claims Commission. This| cation for payment to be made by Mar. 
completes congressional action on the/| 10, 1930. 
resolution. : The joint resolution provides for an 

The resolution was passed by the Sen- | extension of two years for making appli- 
ate Dec. 18, 1929. w cation for payment of the awards. 

The House..Committee on Ways and Four-Year Period 


M hich rted the resolution 
without a retianeee ieeeeae Section 2 (g) and section 5 (f) of the 


late claims agreement was entered into, 
it would be necessary to extend this two- 


amendment, says in its report: 


“The settlement of the war claims act 
f 1928 prescribed the method for the 
Cues of awards entered on behalf of 
American nationals against Germany by 
the Mixed Claims Commission, United 
States and Germany. It provided that 
application for repayment of the awards 
should be made within two years from 
the date of the enactment of that act; 
that is, on or before Mar. 10, 1930. 


Provision for Extension 


The act also contained a provision un- 
der which the time within which claims 
must be filed with the Mixed Claims 
Commission has been extended. The 


settlement of war claims act of 1928 as 
amended by the bill are as follows: 

(g) No payment shall be made un- 
der this section unless application there- 
for is made, within four years after the 
date of the enactment of this act, in ac- 
cordance with such regulations as the 
Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe. 

(f) .No payment shall be made under 
this section (other than payments to the 
United States in respect of claims of the 
United States on its own behalf)’ unless 
application therefor is made within four 
years after the date of the enactment 
of this act in accordance with such reg- 
ulations as the Secretary of the Treasury 


Committee expected"that, if the’ so2called| may prescribe.” 
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payates For Early Action 


Proceedings of March 8, 1930 


The Senate 


{ 
HE Senate convened at 10 a, m. + better attention to veterans needing 


.~ Following & quorum call, the Senate 
ate coticurred in -a. House amend- 
ment to a joint resolution extending 
the time for making application of 
certain war claims, cone eting Con- 
gress action on the resolution, (De- 
tailed discussion, page. 2.) 

Senator Swanson: (Dem.), of Vir- 
ginia, submitted. a. resolution for a 
change in the. Senate rules. 7 

Senator vos (Dem.), of Massa- 
chusetts, read tribute to Justice 
Holmes of the Supreme Court, in rec- 
ognition of his 89th birthday. . Sena- 
tor La Follette (Rep.), of Wisconsin, 
asked to have printed in connection 
with the tribute an-article by Justice’ 
Holmes appearing in the current issue 
of a national magazine. 

: A 


THE Senate then began consideration 

of the tariff bill. (Detailed dis- 
cussion, page 2.) Senator Goff (Rep.), 
of West Virginia, secured unanimous 
consent for reconsideration en bloc of 
amendments to the paragraph on win- 
dow glass (par. 219). 

Senator Hatfield (Rep.),.of West 
Virginia, urged an investigation to sxe 
if means could not be provided to give 


Senator Nye Asks Reconsideration of Vote 
By Which Senate Increased Tariff on Sugar 


Contrary Opinions Are Expressed on Effect of New Rate 
Provided in Smoot Amendment 


After a brief session Mar. 8, which re- 
corded no further progress on the tariff 
bili (H. R. 2667), the Senate recessed 
for the week-end with a motion to re- 
consider the vote by which the sugar 
tariff was increased, scheduled for con- 
sideration Mar, 10. 

The motion to reconsider the sugar 
vote will prevail, in the opinion of Sen- 
ator Harrison (Dem.), of Mississippi, 
who has been a leading proponent of re- 
taining <xisting low rates on sugar. Mr. 
Harrison contends that the amendment 
of Senator Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, Fi- 
nance Committee chairman, which was 
adopted on sugar, has changed the differ- 
ential between raw and refined sugar so 
that the beet- refiners stand to gain most 
of the increase. Senator Borah (Rep.), 
of Idaho, also says the new differential 
operates against the bee , grower to the 
benefit of the refiner. , 

Senator Harrison contends that the 
cane sugar refiners under the Smoot 
amendment will lose <62 cents a pound 
while the beet-sugar ré@finers gain .21 
cents a pound. 


Lower Rate Doubtful 


While predicting that the motion to re- 
consider will carry, Senator Harrison 
said he would not go so far as;to predict 
that the rate will be lowered after re- 
consideration. The Senate rates now in 
the bill are $2 per 100. pounds against 
Cuban raw sugar and $2.50 against the 
rest of the world as against $1.76 and 


$2.20 in existing law and $2.40 and $3 in| 


the House bill. 


Senator Smoot who has charge of the 
bill on the floor of the Senate had noth- 
ing to say Mar. 8 as to when he expécts 
the measure to go to conference. Other 
Senators expressed doubt that it would 
be out of the Senate by the end of next 
week. As one means of expediting the 
bill, Mr. Smoot said that a proposal may 
be made for voting en bloc on some of 
the items that have been acted upon in 
Committee of the Whole and reserved 
for a second vote in the Senate. 

Senator Nye (Rep.), of North Dakota, 
who filed the motion for reconsideration 
of the sugar tariff, also has a motion 
pending to reconsider the vote by which 
cement was taken from the free list. At 
the time of the vote placing a 6-cent duty 
on cement, Mr. Nye changed his vote 
and was recorded for the increase in 
order that as a member of the majority 
on that item he would have the right 
to a motion for reconsideration. 


Opposition Expressed 


Several of the minority senators have 
declared orally that if the bil} continues 


to be written as it has been since re-| 


ported from the Committee of the Whole, 
namely, with increases such as those on 
sugar and cement, they will not vote 
for the measure on final passage. 

Others of ‘the minority join with the 
prevailing sentiment among the “pro- 
gressive bloc” and say that they will 
vote for the bill as long as it contains 
the export debenture plan and the repeal 
of the President’s flexible tariff powers. 
Senator Borah said that as long as the 
bill contains the language which has 
been placed there by the Senate on these 
two subjects he will support the bill. * 

Senator Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, 
placed particular stress on the change in 
flexible tariff procedute adopted by the 
Senate by which the Congress alone 
could. raise or lower rates. Even thoygh 
industrial rates continue to be increased, 
he said, as long as this change is re- 
tained he will feel inclined to support 
the bill. A_ similar position is taken 
by Senator La Follette (Rep.), of Wis- 
consin, 

The Senate Mar. 8 debated for two 
hours without reaching a vote on the ac- 
tion of the Committee of thé Whole in re- 
storing the 1922 rates_on window glass 
and recessed with a vote pending 7 
whether or not the action should be con- 
curred in, : i 


Increase of Imports 


The House had established in the bill 
the rates provided by Presidential proc- 
lamation, varying from 1% eents to 3 
cents per pound, while the Committee © 
the Whole had restored rates vaenee 
from 1% cents to 2% cents per pound. | 

Senator Goff (Rep.), of West Virginia, 
urged the adoption of the higher rates. 
He pointed out that imports of window 
glass had increased annually from 46,- 
000,000 pounds in 1922 te 83,000,000 
pounds in 1927.. These imports had de- 
creased in 1929 following the establish- 
ment of rate increases through presiden- 
tial proclamation, Senator Goff said: He 
contended also that differénce in labor 
costs here and in Belgium made protec- 
tion essential. , ' 

Senator Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, chair- 
man of the Financé Committee, gave 
three reasons for the higher duties. Im- 
portations show that domestic préducers 
are entitled to the present protection, he 


said. The President raised the duties | 


after lengthy hearings by the Tarif 


List of Favored Develop- 
ments in $100,000,000 
Program Given After 
White House Visit 


The policy that should govern Congress 
in the passage of legislation for the im- 
provement of the Nation’s waterway 
projects in the light of President Hoover’s 


hospitalization. “ 

Senator Goff urged the adoption of 
higher rates on window glass. Sena- 
tor Smoot (Rep.), of. Utah, also. sup- 
ported the higher rates, while Sena- 
tor Barkley (Dem.), of Kentucky, ar- 
gued for the rates restored by the 
Committee of the Whole. 

ry 


ON THE request of Senator McNary 

(Rep.), of Oregori} the Senate wént 
into executive session, confirming vari- 
ous nominations. A resolution offered 
by Senator Thomas (Dem.), of Okla 
homa, requesting certain import fig- 
ures on oil from the Treasury De- 
partment was adopted. (Details on 


in keeping with his ecanomy program 
was discussed at a conference Mar. 8 


at the White House between the Presi- 
dent and Representative Dempsey. (Rep.), 
of Lockport, N. Y., chairman. of The 
House Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Representative Dempsey after the 
conference made public a list of 46 river 
and harbor projects which he discussed 
with President Hoover and which he is 
said to feel should be given first consid- 
erdtion by Congress in thé omnibus 
river and harbor bill soon to be reported 
to the House by his Committee and which 
it has been estimated by Mr. Dempsey 
will carry appropriations “in excess of 
$100,000,000. 

In addition to Representative Demp- 
sey, those who participated in the-White 
House conference were Representative 
Hull (Rep.), of Peoria, Ill., a member of 
the House Committee on Rivers and Har-* 
bors, and William R. Dawes, of Chicago, 
fll, president of the Mississippi River 
Improvement Association. 

Mr. Dempsey conferred recently with 
President Hoover regarding river and 
harbor legislation at which time, he said, 
the Pesident made known his desire that 
appropriations for waterway projects be 
held down to projects that are essential 
to commerce. Afterward, Mr, Dempsey 
said that he was in thorough accord with 
the President’s economy program and 
added that he would bend every effort 
to hold down appropri&tions for water- 


page 5.) 

ithout reaching a vote on the win- 
dow-glass rates, the Senate recessed 
at 11:42 a. m. to 11 a. m., Mar. 10. 


The House of 


Representatives 


HE HOUSE was not in session, 
having adjourned on Mar. 7 until 
noon Mar. 10. 


Commission, he pointed out. He stated 
also that the tariff placed Mar. 7 on 
silica sand used in glass making added 





Projects Picked 


program for waterway development and | 


to the cost of window glass manufacture. 

Senator Barkley (Dem.), of Kentucky, 
maintained that to continue the increased 
rates would continue a burden on the 
home builder and all other building en- 
deavor. One company.makes 40 per 
cent of all the window glass in America 


way projects, 

The list, Representative Dempsey said, 
“represents either new or practically new 
projects where enormous commerce has 
developed within a very short time, and 
old projects where there has been a tre- 
mendous increase in tonnage, to carry 





and would be the chief beneficiary of 
these rates, he stated, pointing out thet 
the glass industry has expanded by 2,500 
per cent. He declared that a plea for 
the higher rates because of unemploy- 
ment was the use of a temporary con- 
dition to establish permanent rates. 


Expansion of Glass Industry 

In the night session of Mar. 7, the 

enate restored the House rate of 10 
cents a dozen pieces and 45 per cent 
ad valorem on undecorated earthenware 
and crockery by a vote of 30 to 27. 
When in Committee of the Whole, the 
Senate by a vote of 33 to 21 approved 
the Finance Committee recommendation 
striking out-the specific duty (par. 211), 

By a vote of 81 to 28, however, the 
Senate maintained the rate of 55 per 
cent on decorated earthenware, written 
in Committee of the Whole, striking out 
the specific duty for 10 cents a dozen 
pieces (par. 211). 

The Senate accepted an amendment by 
Senator eane (Dem.),; of New York, 
putting all glass rods under a duty of 65 
per cent (par. 218b). They are now 
dutiable at various rates from 50 to 85 
per cent. Mr. Copeland also secured the 
adoption of an amendment to place the 
same duty on case glass when used as an 
illuminating article (par. 218¢). That 
— to other illuminating glasses. 

he Senate adopted an améndment by 
Senator Copeland for a duty of 25 per 
cent on automatic machine made bottles 
which now come in at approximately 
3831/3 per cent (par. 218). 


bye economically, improvements to the 
= projects must be authorized and 
made. 


Mr. Willys Is*Confirmed 
As Ambassador to Poland 


/ 


The Senate on Mar. 8 in execttive 
session confirmed these nominations: 

John N. Willys, to be ambassador ex- 
traordinary and minister plenipotentiary 
to Polana 

Harry Gore Bishop, to be chief of 
Field Artillery, with rank of major gen- 
eral, to succeed Fred T. Austin, retired. 

Waldo E. Bailey, to be secretary, to 
be vice consul of career, and to be for- 
eign service officer, unclassified, diplo- 
matic and foreign service, 

H. Percival Dodge, to be foreign serv- 


| 





To be collectors of customs: Hohn C. 
McBride, district No. 31; Marion 0. Dun- 
ning, district No. 17; Collins B. Allen, 
district No. 11; Fannie Sutton Faison, 
district No. 15. : 

Charles Hanratty to be United States 
marshal, district of Delaware. 

A number of postal and naval nom- 
inatiots also were confirmed. 
O_o 
deterioration in’ value of the vehicle 
while under that bond, 

The change proposed by the chairman 
of the Banking and Currency. Commit- 
tee applies to all conveyances released on 
bond after being seized for prohibition 
violations. It would be effected by hav- 
ing an appraisal at the time of release 
and a second appraisal after determina- 
tion of the case if the conveyance is 
forfeited. 

The Norbeck bill further amends the 
act by declaring nonvalid any lien against 
conveyances forfeited for prohibition vio- 
lations unless the lien holder can show 
to the court “conclusively” that. after 
diligent inquiry he had no reason to be- 
lieve the conveyance would be used in 
violation of the law. 


Amendment Is Proposed 
‘Fe Law on Prohibition 


Senator Norbeck (Rep.), of South Da- 
kota, introduced in the Senate Mar. 8, 
legislation (S. 3841) amending the na- 
tional prohibition act by making the 
owner of vehicles, seized while violating 
the law and released on bond pending 
determination of the case, liable for any 
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Supreme Court Adjourns on Death — 


+ 


> 


Of Mr. Justice Sanford 


President Proclaims 


Period of Mourning 


Thirty Days Set Aside to Honor 
Former Chief Justice and 
Executive 


Out of respect to its former Chief 
Justice and former President of the 
United States, 
and an Associate Justice, Edward Terry 


Sanford, whose deaths occurred on Mar. 
8,' the Supreme Court of the United 
States will not hold its previously sched- 
uled sessions on Mar. 10 and 11, but. wil! 
resume its sittings on Mar. 12, accord- 
ing to plans announced orally at the 
clerk’s office. ‘ 

The death in his 73d year of the only 
man in the history of the Nation to oc- 
cupy the two highest positions, in. its 
Government followed within. five hours 
the sudden death of Mr, Justice Sanford, 
at the age of 64 years, of whose passing 
the members of the court were apprised 
while attending their regular conference 
session, where just previously his col- 
leagues had congratulated- the senior 
Associate Justice, Oliver Wendeil 
Holmes, upon the occasion of his. 89th 
birthday. \ : 

Shortly after the death of Mr. Taft, 
President Hoover issued a proclamation 
making formal announcement of his 
death, calling upon the Nation to observe 
a 30-day period of mourning for its for- 
mer President and Chief Justice. The 
vacant chair of Mr. Justice Sanford on 
the bench of the Supreme Court, accord- 
ing to custom and as a mark of respect, 
has been draped in mourning. 

A committee of the Supreme Court 
composed of Chief Justice Hughes and 
Associate Justices McReynolds, Butler, 
and Stone, left Washington Mar. 9 ac- 
companying Mrs. Sanford and the body 
of Mr. Justice Sanford to Knoxville, 
Tenn., where they will attend funeral 
services on Mar. 10, it was stated orally 
by the marshal of the court, Frank Key 
Green. 


Mr. Taft to Be Buried 
In Arlington Cemetery 


The members of the court will return 
to Washington Mar. 11, when they, in 
company with the other justices and 
public and diplomatic officials, will at- 
tend the funeral services of Mr. Taft, 
to be held in Washington. According to 
tentative plans, of ‘which the marshal’s 
office was advised on Mar. 9, services will 
be held from the All Souls Unitarian 
Church, in. Washington, with burial in 
Arlington Cemetery, Mr. Taft having 
qualified for this honor as a former Sec- 
retary of War and Commander in Chief 


of the Army and Navy while serving as} 


President. 


The deaths of Mr. Taft and Mr. Jus- 
tice Sanford will be formally announced 
in open session of the Supreme Court 
by Mr. Justice Holmes at noon on Mar. 
10, the clerk of the court, Charles El- 
more Cropley, announced orally, after 
which the court will adjourn its ‘sessions 
for two\ days. Tt is expected, Mr. Crop- 
ley said; that the regular Monday pro- 
cedure of the court will be followed on 
Mar. 12. 

The death of Mr. Justice Sanford. oc- 
curred while he was actively engaged in 
the work’of the Supreme Court, he hav- 
ing occupied his place on the bench dur- 


ing the session of the court on Mar. 7.| 


Mr. Taft had resigned his position as 


Chief Justice of the United States on} 


Feb. 3 due to illness, which continued 
until his death, 


Mr. Justice Sanford had served as an 
Associate Justice of the Supreme Court 
for seven years, being: seventh in seni- 
ority among the Associate Justices. He 
was appointed to that position by Presi- 
dent Harding. (An official summary of 
the public service of Mr. Taft was pub- 
lished in The United States Daily of Feb. 
4, at the time of his resignation from 
the Chief Justiceship.) 


President Proclaims 
Period of Mourning 


President Hoover’s proclamation on 
the death of Mr. Taft follows in full 
text: 

“To the People of the United States: 
It becomes my sad duty to announce of- 
ficially the death of William Howard 
Taft, which occurred at his home in the 
City of Washington, on the eighth day 


of March, 1930, at 5:15 o’clock in the! 


afternoon. 
“Mr. Taft’s service to our country has 


been of rare distinction, and was marked | 


by a purity of patriotism, a lofty disin- 
terestedness, and a devotion to the best 
interests of the Nation that deserve and 
will ever command the grateful memory 
of his countrymen. His career was al- 
most unique in the wide range of official 
duty: as judge, Solicitor general, gover- 
nor general of the Philippines, Secre- 
tary of War, President of the United 
States, and finally Chief Justice. 


“His private life was characterized by 
a simplicity of virtue that won for him 
a place in the affection of his fellow 
countrymen rarely equaled by any man. 
In public and in private life he set a 
shining example, and his death will be 
mourned throughout the land. 


“As an expression of the public sor- 
row, it is ordered that the flags of the 
White House and of the several depart- 
mental buildings be displayed at half- 
staff for a period of 30 days, and that 
suitable military and naval honors under 
orders of the Secretary of War and the 
Acting Secretary of the Navy may be 
rendered on the day of the funeral. 

“Done at the City of Washington, this 
eighth day of March in the ‘year of our 
Lord, 1930, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the one 
hundred and fifth-fourth. 


HERBERT HOOVER. 


“By the President: Wilbur J. Carr, 
Acting Secretary of State.” 


Esteem Expressed 


By Federal Officials 


The promulgation of the President’s 
announcement of the period cf mourning 
brought forth from public men expres- 


‘sions of deep esteem and. admiration 


for the personal character and judicial 


vand executive ability of Mr. Taft. 


Chief Justice Hughes stated: 


“The Nation is bereft of the service 
of a true friend of the people. They 
recompensed his endeavors in their be- 
half with a warmth of affection which 
nan has never been so universally 
elt toward a nablic aos during his 
own lifetime. In thg varied activities, 


Wiiliam Howard Taft,) 


+ 


of a long public career, he exhibited un- 
selfish devotion, unwearied industry, 
and absolute purity of purpose. 

“His service fittingly culminated in 
his work as Chief Justice, There he 
could follow his bent. The efficient ad- 
| ministration of justice was, after all, the 
dominant interest of his public life, and 
his unceasing efforts to that end were 
irradiated with the charm and helpful 
influence of a spirit of kindness and an 
invincible good will which made fellow- 
ship with him a most tender and abiding 
memory.” 

The Secretary of the Treasury, An- 
drew W. Mellon, stated: , 

“The death of Mr. Taft brings a feel- 
ing of universal sorrow. To me, as to 
so many others, it brings a sense of very 
real loss. No man in the public life of 
our time has inspired greater, affection 
in his friends or will be more generally 
missed. For 40 years he has served his 
country, always with distinction, an®@ as 
President sand Chief Justice he worthily 
filled our two greatest offices, so that his 
place in history is secure. Such a man, 
combining his gifts of mind and heart 
with his splendid integrity and high 
standards of public service, is rare in 
any country or any age. His death is a 
great loss to his country.” 

Acting Secretary of the Navy Ernest 
Lee Jahncke said: “A great American 
citizen, always considerate of the human 
feelings of his fellow men.” 

Senator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, said: 

“No greater honor can ever come to an 
American than the’ people conferred 
upon William H. Taft—President and 
Chief Justice of the United States. A 
}marvelous eareer. A proud, a unique 
place in- American history. 
a most lovable character.’ 

Senator Feéss (Rep.), of Ohio, stated: 





mocracy. His career stands a monument 
|of what is best and greatest in our pres- 
ent-day civilization. 
of a highly trained intellect with a su- 


of government and a sympathetic _atti- 
tude toward great problems and their 
humanizing solution, which especially 
fitted him for public service. 

“He had the unique honor to serve the 
American people as the Chief Executive 
and later as the head of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. His greatest 
monument is the love and affection in 
which he is held by much of the civilized 
world.” 

Senator Jones (Rep.), of Washington, 
declared: 


this earthly sphere. He lived one of the 
most remarkable lives of any man in the 
history of this republic. No word of 


his private life. His genial, lovable dis- 
position has been the delight of every 
one brought within its influence. His 
official life has no counterpart in our his- 
tory. He has filled the highest subor- 
dinate positions with great credit and 
honor. He has filled every supreme place 
in our national government that it is 
possible for a man to fill and is the only 
one to do so. His record in these su- 
preme positions will grow.brighter as 
the years go by‘and what he has done 
and the life he’has lived will be an in- 
spiration to the youth of ¢oming genera- 
tions. William Howard Taft is gone, 
but the memory of. his lovable character 
and wonderful activities will live through 
the coming years.” 


acting minority leader, said: 


career, holding. the two highest places 
in the American system of government. 
No other man was ever so honored, and 


}so honored, at least for a century. His 
genial disposition brought him innumer- 
|able friends and there is universal re- 
gret at his passing.” 

aaa Caraway (Dem.), of Arkansas, 
| said: 
| “He was a man who had been an edu- 
|cator, lawyer, Cabinet member, Chief 
Justice and President. He so conducted 
himself in all these high poéitions that 
the end has come without a man, woman 
|or child who does not entertain respect 
jand affection for him.” 
| ‘Senator Simmons (Dem.), of North 
| Carolina, who is the ranking member of 
| the Senate in continuous service and was 
|a member of that body when Mr. Taft 
cccupied the White House, said: 
| “His career as Chief Justice has been 
not only one of the most successful, but 
also one of the most remarkable in 
American history. As Federal judge, 
Secretary of War, as President and as 
Chief Justice, his services have ranked 
in all those capacities up to the highest 
standards of patriotism, service and 
statesmanship.” 


Described as Ideal 
Public Servant | 


Representative Reed (Rep.), of Dun- 
kirk, N. Y., said: 

“Outstanding as the influence of the 
life, character and service of the Hon. 
| William Howard Taft has been upon the 
|people throughout the world during this 
|generation, I believe that his example 
| to’ future generations as an ideal public 
servant will be even greater. 

“His unfailing good nature through all 
the trials and tribulations of public serv- 
ice has endeared him to the people to 
such an extent that the Nation now bows 
| with profound grief as he passes from 
the stage of public life.’ ~ 
|_ Representative Dyer (Rep.), of St. 
| Louis, Mo., ranking member of the 
House Committee on the Judiciary.) said: 
| “f have known William Howard Taft 
throughout his long and distinguished 
career, but I have been intimately asso- 
|ciated with him during his term of Chief 
Justice, and I feel that this country is 
much richer for his fine services, and 
'I personally mourn his sad loss.” 
| Representative Hawley (Rep.), of 
Salem, Oreg., stated: 

“William Howard Taft was the only 
man in our history who has been honored 
i by the two highest positions in our pub- 
\lic life—The Presidency and the Chief 
Justiceship—in which he _ served with 
honor and ability. He was an adminis- 
trator of great constructive genius, but 
was preeminently a foremost judge. His 
service reflects the highest honor 
himself and“the Nation. He was sin- 
cerely beloved and a sorrowing Nation 
| deeply mourns his loss.” 
| Rep. Tilson (Rep.), of New. Haven, 
Comin majority leader of the House, 
said: ‘ 

“The passing of. former President and 
recently Chief Justice Taft brings poig- 
nant regret to more people than prob- 
ably any other American, His long and 
eminent public service in many different 
capacities entitles him to the esteem 
and admiration of every true American; 
but in addition his large hearted, gener- 


| 








and 


And witha] | 
| said: “I am grieved and shogked to learn 


“The life and career of Justice ‘tart | ford 
present the finest product of a great de-| : 


perior grasp of fundamental principles | 


“One of our truly great men has left | 


scandal has ever been uttered against | 


“Chief .Justice Taft had a remarkable | 


it is quite unlikely that another will be} 


| 
} 


| 


| 


| mittee, said: 
Senator Walsh (Dem.), of Montana, ! 


Follette, Tenn.: 





Mr. Taft 


; —————— 
Esteem Is Expressed 


For Deceased Judge 


Mr. Sanford Praised by Officials 
For Quality of Work 
on Bench 


ous personality brought him the love and 
affection of all his fellow citizens. Great 
and distinguished as has been his service 
to his country, his preeminently human 
qualities will doubtless be equally long 
remembered. In his death a truly great 
figure has fallen among us.” 

Representative Snell (Rep.), Potsdam, 
N. Y., declared: 

“Death has removed one of America’s 
most distinguished sons. No man has 
ever held as many important public po- 
sitions as has Chief Justice Taft. To 
each and every task he not only gave to 
the limit of his great physical and men- 
tal ability, but he added that touch of 
human kindness and. understanding that 
has so endeared him to all those with 
whom he came in contact. No man of 
recent years has so enjoyed the respect, 
admiration and real affection of the 
American people. He was great in vic- 
tory, but still greater in defeat.” 


Court Said to Have Lost 
Distinguished Member 


The news of Mr. Justice Sanford’s 
death brought expressions of regret 
from a number of Members of Congress 
and others in official life. 


Senator Brock (Dem.), of Tennessee, 


Justice San- 


of the going away of Mr. " 
most dis- 


one of Tennessee’s 
tinguished and beloved sons. 


“The highest court of our Nation has 


He was possessed | lost one of its most distinguished mem- 


| bers.” 


Senator Bratton (Dem.), of New 
Mexico said: “I deplore deeply the un- 
timely death of Justice Sanford. He was 
an outstanding jurist. and served with 
great distinction. 
the bench, the bar, and the laity.” ; 

Senator George (Dem.), of Georgia, 
said: “Mr. Justice Sanford’s death is 
universally regretted. He was a genial, 
hard-working justice and his decisions in- 
dicate that he was ¢areful, painstaking, 
and thorough in his work on the supreme 
bench.” a 

Senator Ransdell (Dem.), of Louisi- 
ana, said: “His passing is a distinct 
loss to American public life. He was a 
fine man in every way and an able 
jurist.” : 

Senator Swanson (Dem.), of Virginia, 
said: “Justice Sanford’ was an able 
lawyer and jurist and he won the esteem 
and affection of all.” 


Other Tributes by 
Official Washington , 


Senator Moses (Rep.), of New Hamp- 
shire, president pro tempore of the Sen- 
ate, said: “Mr. Justice Sanford was one 
of the ablest men who have recently been 
named to the Supreme Court bench. The 
‘decisions which he wrote will long stand 
as an epitome of the quality which should 
and does inhere in our greatest tribunal.” 


Senator Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, 
chairman of the Senate Judiciary Com- 
“T had great respect for 
him as a jurist. I never questioned his 
conscientiousness or his ability. , Like 
thousands of other citizens who have 
come into contact with him, I‘ deeply 
mourn his untimely taking off.” 

“The death of Justiee Sanford was a 
great shock to all of us in that it came 
so suddenly,” said Rep. Browning (Dem.), 
of Huntingdon, Tenn. “He was a great 
jurist and had made a great record in 


Tennessee before he graced the Supreme | 


Court bench.” 

Representative Taylor (Rep.), of La 
“The sudden death of 
Justice Sanford was a great shock to me 


personally and will be to the legion. of | 


his friends and admirers in Tennessee, 
his native State, as well as. throughout 
the Nation.” 


Record of Jurist 
Accorded Praise 


The Speaker of the House, Representa- 
tive Longworth, (Rep.), of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, said that Judge Sanford was one 
of the most distinguished of American 
jurists. He said that the Supreme Court 
of the United States suffers a great loss 
in his death, 

The majority leader of the House, 
Representative Tilson, (Rep.), of New 
Haven, Conn., said that Judge Sanford 
was one of the most valuable men on 
the Federal bench of the United States. 

Mr. Justice Sanford was appointed to 
the Supreme Court bench by President 
Harding on Jan. 24, 1923, according to 
the records of the court, was confirmed 
five days later by the Senate, and took 
his seat on Feb. 19.. He had. previously 
served as United States district judge 
for the eastern and middle district of 
Tennessee. He hadalso been an Assist- 
ant Attorney General of the United 
States. 

Besides his official judicial positions, 
Mr. Justice Sanford had held several 
professional and educational positions, 
according to a biography published in 
the Congressional Directory. The full 
text of this biography follows: 

“Born at Knoxville, Tenn., July 23, 
1865.. Graduated from University of 
Tennessee in 1883, A. B. and Ph. B.; 
Harvard College, 1885, A. B.; and Har- 


vard Law School, 1889, LL. B. and_A.| 


M.; honorary LL. D., University of Cin- 
cinnati, 1908, and Harvard, 1924. 

“Practiced law at Knoxville, 1889-1907. 
Assistant Attorney General of the United 
States, 1907-8; United States district 
judge, eastern and middle district of 
Tennessee, 1908-1923. 

“Formerly trustee of the University of 
Tennessee and the East Tennessee Insti- 
tute; governor of the Knoxville General 
Hospital; president of the-Tennessee Bar 
Association, the Alumni Association of 
the University of Tennessee, and the 
Harvard Alumni Association; vice presi- 
dent of the Harvard Law School Associ- 
tion and American Bar Association; and 


on! chairman of the board of trustees of the 


George Peabody College. for Teachers. 
Vice president of the Tennessee Histori- 
cal Association; and trustee of the Law- 
son McGhee Library and the George Pea- 
body colo for Teachers. Honorary 
member of Phi Beta Kappa and the Ten- 
nessee and Alabama State Bar Associa- 
tion. Author of “Blount College and 
University of Tennessee,” 1894, fl 

“Nominated by President Harding as 
an Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court on Jan. 24, 1893; confirmed by the 
Senate on Jan. 29, 1923, and took his seat 
on Feb. 19, 1923.” 


He will be missed by | 
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Success of Plan 
For Education by 
Radio Is Doubted 


Committee Finds « Difficulty 
“In Harmonizing Interests 
Of Commercial Stations 
- And Educators 


ee 


[Continued from Page 1.1 
are likely to be among the 17,000,000 
families who for some reason have not 
yet bought radio sets. 


It is certainly true that some commer- 
cial broadcasting companies are freely 
giving, each year, for educational pur- 
poses to educational organizations, time 
and service worth hundreds of thousands 
of dollars; and a few of the leading com- 
panies have given or ‘promised special 
consideration to outstanding educational 
projects. 

The committee has received the im- 
pression that a majority of educators, 
many persons outside the educational 
profession, and some of the commercial 
broadcasters, strongly believe that ed- 
ucational and commercial broadcasts 
should be sharply divorced. 


It is clear that the basic purposes of 
the two groups are widely divergent: 
One is primarily concerned with promot- 
ing education and culture, the other with 
promoting. commercial and _ industrial 
success. 


Some Success Achieved 


Conspicuous examples of successful co- 
operation between members of the two 
groups appear. One is the general de- 
sire of the entire radio industry to work 
with educators to forward the present 
survey, and another the official offer of 
the Radio Manufacturers’ Association io 
place its resources at the disposal of 
the Seeretary of the Interior for the pur- 
poses of the study. Leading broadcasters 
have cooperated with educational and 
other noncommercial groups in educa- 
tional broadcasts, broadcasters have 


|donated much time for educational use, 


dealers have loaned many receivers to 
schools. 


Genera! lack of cooperation between 
the two groups is shown on the one hand 
in widespread distrust among educators 
of commercial motives, and the belief 
among the educational stations that they 
are given the inferior positions on the 
broadcasting spectrum and in the allo- 
cation of hours. On the other hand is 
the tendency among commercial stations 
to reduce educational programs to shorter 
and poorer periods as their time becomes 
more salable, and the practice among the 
commercial stations of offering educa- 
tional programs to cultivate general 
good will and create publicity, rather 
than to build up a sound educational 
method and research with the help and 
guidance of educational experts. 

No true technique for educational 
broadcasting, the committee states, is 
certainly known, or can be developed 
without the close and effective coopera- 
tion of both groups, for each is largely 
ignorant of the other’s special skill. 

The difficulty of a partnership so rad- 


ical—between one of the oldest. profes- | 


sions and,the newest.industry—-is very 
great. 
Yet the value, to both groups, of a 


Bureau of Narcotics 


Proposal Supported 


Hawley Bill Proponents Urge 
Treasury Control of Drugs 


Proponents of the Hawley bill (H. R. 
10561) to create in the Treasury Depart- 
ment a bureau of narcotics.where the 
control would be centralized, testified be- 
fore the House Committee on Ways and 
Means, Mar. 8. 

John K. Caldwell, representing the 
State Department as. an unofficial ob- 
server at the meetings of the League 
of Nations opium advisory committee at 
Geneva, Switzerland, said the Depart- 
ment endorsed the bill. He said that 
the provision that the public 
service would determine medicinal 
needs of narcotics in this country would 
put the State Department in a better 
position to insist that other nations com- 
ply with their international obligations 
to limit consumption of drugs. 

“There is plenty of illicit _ narcotics 
available,” said Charles H. Tuttle, United 
States attorney at the port of New York. 
“Centralized control of the traffic by the 
Government is necessary to put an end 
to this traffic.” 


Congress 


Committee Meetings 
Week Ending March 15 


Senate 

Mar. 10—Territories and Insular Affairs, 
Judiciary, executive. ‘ 

Mar. 11—Judiciary subcommittee, investi- 
gating lobbying. 

Mar. 12—Foreign Relations, executive. 

Mar. 13—Commerce, executive. 

Mar. 14—Military Affairs, executive. 


House 


Mar, 10 
Ways and Means, H, R. 10480, German in- 


| debtedness, hearings, 10:30 a. m. 


Coinage, Weights and Measures, H. R. 
2029, 6998, 9894, 6848, 10 a. m. 

Rivers and Harbors, Bridgeport harbor 
hearing; 10:30 a. m. 

Library, H. R. 8148, purchase of Incuna- 
bula, 10:30 a. m. .* 

Naval, H. R. 10380, Naval Academy Band 
pay; H. R, 2942, Fleet Naval Reserve de- 
pendents gratuity; H. R. 2944, free hospi- 
talization for Fleet Naval Reserve, 10 a. m. 

Agriculture, H, R, 3245, forest fire appro- 
priations authorization, 10 a. m. 

' Mar. 11 


Agficulture, H. R. 3245, forest fire funds, 
10 a. m: 

Immigration and Naturalization, H. R 
3547, providing that no one otherwise quali- 
fied shall be barred from citizenship by re- 
ligious views, 10 a. m. 

Public Landg H. J. Res. 181, extending 
time for preference entry of former servicc 
men, 10:30 a. m. 

Mines and Mining, radium, Dr. Howarc 
A. Kelly, Baltimore, 10 a. m. 

Mar. 12 

Naval Affairs, H. R. 10166, Philadelphi: 

Naval Hospital construction, 10:30 a. m. 
Mar. 1 

Immigration, opponents of H. R. 3547, re 
ligious opinions, 10 a. m. 

Post Office, H. R. 743, to prohibit sendin; 
of unsolicited .merchandise through th 
mails, hearing, 10 a, m. 

Expenditures in Executive Department: 
consolidations .of veterans’ agencies, exec 


tive, 10:30 a. m. . 


health ; 


Tariff Bill Chiefly to Occupy Senate 


( YEARLY 
INDEX 


Week of March 10; House Faces Bus Bill 


While the tariff revision bill (H. R. 


2667) is the outstanding measure before | 


the Senate, the House, during the week 
beginning Mar. 10; will be considering 
the first program ever formally before 
Congress for ‘nation-wide regulation of 
motor bus traffic in interstate commerce. 

The motor bus bill (H. R. 10288) is the 
unfinished business in the’ House, a spe- 
eial rule for its consideration having been 
adopted just before the House adjourned 
for the week end on Mar. 7, and it will 
have right of way in the House: during 
the week. 


The House leadership plan, as an- 
nounced Mar. 8 by Representative Tilson 
(Rep.), of New Haven, Conn., the ma- 
jority leader, is as follows: 

Mar. 10 and 11, motor bus bill; Mar. 
12, calendar Wednesday, bills on the cal- 
endar with the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights and Measures on call, or the 
motor bus bill;, Mar. 13, motor bus bill 
or District of Columbia appropriation 
bill; Mar. 14, District of Columbia ap- 
propriation bill. 


Consideration of 
Tariff to Continue 

Tariff consideration 'will continue to 
occupy the Senate. The bill is in the 
last stage of parliamentary procedure, 


having been reported from “Committee 


of the Whole.” The 11-hour sessions 
will continue under the schedule planned 
to speed the bill to conference. (For de- 
tails on tariff see ‘page 2.) 

The Senate Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee, which has besn investigating the 
Federal Power Commission, has stopped, 
temporarily, because of the long hours 
members must spend on the tariff. 

The Judiciary subcommittee investigat- 
ing lobbying activities will continue to 
inquire into the Muscle Shoals lobby. 

The nomination of Thomas D. Thacher 
———_——————— IY 


working arrangement appears to be even 
greater—probably werth what it is likely 
to cost. If radio can be effectively 
'geared with education, the radio indus- 
try may conceivably become one of the 
most important industries in the modern 
world; and education, as the ‘chief in- 
tellectual interest of the race, will be ex- 
tended by the use of another dimension, 
and will acquire a new medium hardly 
less valuable than was the invention of 
printing. 

It seems clear, the committee concludes, 
that any effective harmonizing of these 
two diverse points of view will be possi- 
ble only if each group exercises a rare 
degree of ability to adjust and adapt it- 
self to the new opportunity: Each group 
must learn from the other in the true 
learner’s spirit. Each must compromise 
on nonessentials while holding firmly to 
essentials. Educators must adapt their 
methods to their new opportunity for the 
sake of their vital object; broadcasters 
must serve higher cultural ideals in order 
to achieve the greatest measure of suc- 
cess for their industry. Both groups 
must actively and wholeh 
their knowledge and skill at each other’s 
service. Both groups, working together, 
must develop effective nfteans of lifting 
education out of its situation as a poor 
relation, and serve their separate pur- 
poses by making it valuable and attrac- 
tive to the 120,000,000 Americans who 
should have it. 
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Latter Measure.Is First Formal Effort by Congress to Regu- 
; late Interstate Motor Traffic 


to be Solicitor General will again be dis- 
cussed by the Judiciary Committee at the 
regular. meeting Mar. 10. 

The Chairman of the Federal Farm 
Board, Alexander Legge, and the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, Arthur M. Hyde, will 
again. appear before the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, where they 
have already testified once with regard 
to the policy of the Board on wheat. 

The hearing before the Judiciary Com- 
mittee on a proposal to investigate pro- 
hibition enforcement with relation to the 
transfer of the prohibition unit to the 
Justice Department, has been postponed 
from Mar. 10 to Mar. 17. 


House Clear of 
Major Appropriations 

The House has cleared up the major 
part of its appropriations program, pass- 
ing seven of those annual supply meas- 
ures, none of which have yet been dis- 
posed of by the Senate. The House 
has no pending appropriations bill but 


jthere are still to be considered in the 


House, the legislative appropriation bill, 
the District of Columbia appropriations 
bill, the naval appropriation bill, and 
the final deficiency bill. 

The District of Columbia bill, for 
which estimates have been submitted 
aggregating about $37,000,000, is the 
next on the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee program for repdrt to the House. 
_ The Naval Affairs subcommittee which 
is framing the naval appropriation bill 
is watching closely the developments of 
the London conference on further limi- 
tation of naval armament. 

The House Committee on Ways and 
Means Mar. 10 will have a hearing on 
a bill (H. R. 10480), to provide congres- 


;Sional authority for settlement of the in- 


debtedness of Germany to the United 


'The President's Day | 


At the Executive Offices 
March 8 


- 10 a. m.—Senator Bingham (Rep.), of 
Connecticut, chairman of the congres- 
sional joint commission to provide an 
airport for the District of Columbia, 
called to discuss with the President the 
proposed airport. 

10:15. a. m.—Representative William- 
son (Rep.), of Rapid City, S. Daki, chair- 
man of the House Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments, 
called to discuss expenditures in the 
Veterans’ Bureau. 

10:30 a. m.—Representative Dempsey 
(Rep.), of Lockport, N. Y., chairman of 
the House Committee on Rivers, and 
Harbors, and others, called to discuss 
with the President proposed river and 
harbor legislation. 


11:30 a. m.—The Assistant Attorney | 


General, Charles P. Sisson, called to dis- 
cuss with the President routine matters 
in the Department of Justice. 

12:30 p. m.—M. H. Aylesworth, of New 
York, president of the National Broad- 
casting Company, and F.'H. Gosden and 
C. J.,Correl, called to pay their respects 
to the President. ‘ 

7:45 p. m.—The President issued a 
proclamation announcing the death of 
former President and former Chief Jus- 


|tice William H. Taft and ordering a 30- 


day period of official mourning. 


How About 
CONSTRUCTION 


The answer to that question is the 


‘| States on account of the awards 


73) Caren 


of t 

Mixed Claims Commission, United S 

and Germany, and the costs of the Unit 

States Army of Occupation. . 
The House Committee on Coinage, 

Weights and Measures will have heats 

ings Mar. 10 on the following: ‘ioe 


Rivers and Harbors 

Committee Meets i 
H. R. 9894, by Representative Perkins 

(Rep.), of Woodcliff Lake, N. J., chair- 

man of the Committee, to discontinue the. 

coinage of the $2.50 gold piece. ; 
H. R. 2029, by Representative Huds+ 


peth (Dem.), of El Baso, Tex., to aus 
thorize the coinage of silver 50-cent 


. 


| pieces in commemoration of the 75th an- 


niversary of the Gadsden purchase, $ 

H. R. 6998, by Representative Bell 
(Dem.), of Gainesville, Ga., to establish 
an assay office at Dahlonega, Ga. 

H. R. 6846, by Representative Rogers 
(Rep.), of Lowell, Mass., to authorize 
the coinage of 50-cent pieces in commem- — 
oration of the 300th anniversary of the 
founding of the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony. 3 

The Rivers and Harbors Committee 
will hold a hearing Mar. 10 on the 
posed $465,000 improvement of the Har- 
bor of Bridgeport, Conn. Chairman 
Dempsey (Rep.), of Lockport, N. Y., 
conferred with President Hoover at the 
White House Mar. 8 on measures before 
the Committee. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


The Man in the Cab 
Tells Why 
By P. R. R. 


Recently a group of Pennsylvania 
;enginemen told why they thought 
ltheir. jobs more interesting than 
others they could have had. Their 
stories reveal that love . . . drama 
|... romance all lead to a place in the 
engine cab. : 

One of these men loved a girl who 
| would marry only an engineman. He 
became one. Now they are happily 
married. 

Years ago a ‘small boy used to sit 
near the railroad tracks and watch 
| the trains roar past... He dreamed 
of running one of those engines... 
Hard work and study have made his 
dream come true. , 

The giant mechanism of big loco- 
|motives fascinates another. 

As a helper in a railroad. round- 
house, a fourth began and has never \ 
found a dull moment. ; 

These are men who really love 
their work. They like to feel the 
throttle in their hands and see the - 
silent signals ahead. They like to 
feel that they*are trusted with thou- 
sands of lives and millions of dollars 
... They like it because they arejwell 
trained and have mastered their jobs 
and there’s never a fear of faltering. 
| The weather makes little. differ= 
|ence to these men ... Through rain, 

snow and storm, they sit . . . throttle 

in hand and keen eyes ahead... . 
, intent on the always fascinating task 
lof “bringing her in on time.” 

The Pennsylvania Railroads takes 
pride in these enginemen, who do 
their work because they love it and 
not just because they get paid for it. 
Without such employees it would ‘be 
impossible to give the excellent 





service for which the Pennsylvania 
is constantly striving. 


9. 


weather vane of progress. 


The 
United States 
Construction 
Magazine 


—a comprehensive record of the fort- 


night’s developments in the field of 


this important industry—appears as a 


special section of the March 15 issue of 


The United States Daily. 
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Of Computing Taxes 

Subsidiary Firm 

»s Laid Down by Penn- 
m in Case 


Involving Payment of 
‘Capital Stock Levy 


State of Pennsylvania: 
’ Harrisburg Mar. 8. 
“The proper metHod of computing the 
, stock tax in a case involving 
“Pennsylvania subsidiary of an un- 
nsed foreign. corporation was con- 
sidered the Court of Common. Pleas 
‘of Dauphin County ‘in a decision handed 
down Mar. 3 entitled Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania v. La Belle Coke Co. 
’ The chief offices of the parent and 
subsidiary companies were in the same 
building, though in separate rooms. The 
bookkeeper and chief accoyntant were 
«the same persons for both companies, 
both companies had some of the 
game executive officers, according to the 
‘opinion. 


2 
ot 
7 re 


* ~ All the money necessary for the pur- 


* ‘manufactyred by the subsidiary was sold 


. the numerator of which is the taxable 


., of the subsidiary’s total 


“by which the value of the capital stock 


» its tax, and which should be multiplied 
by the fraction, the company contended, 


A 


each 


Pig: tive office. 
Baa '* ents of the corporations 
oe accepted, even without 


' to the parent company, were pledged by 
_ & the 
' of its bonds, the court explained. 


* the Subsidiaty had neither net income 
‘ nor deficit. The parent company loaned 
’ the subsidiary the money necessary to 


“hand, in order to arrive at the value 


‘chase of fixed property and.assets and 
also for payment of current operating 
expenses by the subsidiary was obtained 
from time to timé from the parent com- 

and was carried by the latter as 
‘an open account upon which no interest 
was paid. This open account, as well 
as certain notes given by the subsidiary 


rent company to secure an issue 


Coal Sold At Cost 
“All the coal mined and all the coke 


to the parent company at cost, so that 


its operating expenses and at the 
om of sick meaty the subsidiary charged 
the parent company for the coal and 
coke shipped during that month. : 
The method of ‘determining the basis 
of the Pennsylvania capital stock tax, 
the court explained, is to multiply the 
value of the capital stock by a fraction, 


assets and the denominator the total 
assets. 

The court found that the actual value 
assets was 
$2,372,996.12. Of this amount $462,- 
€87.21 was employed in manufacturing 
and hence exempt, leaving taxable assets 
amounting to $1,910,308. The fraction 


‘should be multiplied was therefore, the 
court pointed out, 1,910,308 over 2,372,- 
296. 


* The nominal value of the subsidiary’s 
capital stock was $30,000. That was the 
value that should be used in computing 


because the amount of its debt to the 
parent company offset the value of its 
assets. 
sn: Cententions Fail 

‘The Commonwealth, on the other 


of the capital stock, added to the $30,000 
nominal value of the stock, the sum of 
$2,157,139 advanced by.the parent com- 
pany to the subsidiary on the theory 
that. such advancements should be con- 
sidered as capital stock or surplus. The 
Commonwealth contended that looking 
through the form to the substance, the 
subsidiary, not being allowed to stand on 
its own footing as a corporation, should 
not be considered in this respect as 4 
separate entity but rather as a bureau 
of the parent company. 

Neither of these contentions should 
prevail, the court ruled. The Common- 
wealth’s contention cannot be sustained, 
because “there is no evidence from which 
we can find that the control and man- 
agement of the coke company was not 
a@ distinct and separate business from 
the parent company although some of 
the officers were the same and the busi- 
néss was transacted at the same place.” 

The company’s contention must also 
be 


factors other than the debts, the total 
value of the assets, and the assets en- 
gaged in manufacturing should be taken | 
into consideration and there is nething 
in the law that requires the equity in 
the assets to be taken as the value of 
the capital stock and no rule that a flat 
deduction for debts must be allowed. 
Taking into consideration the receipts 
from royalties and rentals and the value 
of the company’s coal lands, etce., the 
court fixed the value of the capital stock 
at $300,000, which, when multiplied by 
the fraction previously constructed 
showed that the basis of the tax should} 
be $241,505. 
Summary of Conclusions 

The court summarized its conclusions 
as follows: 

1. For the purpose of assessing tax 
on its capital stock for the year, 1923, 
the defendant must-be considered and} 
treated as a corporate entity separate 
from the Wheeling Steel Corporation| 
(parent company). 

. The advances made by the La| 
Belle Iron Works and the Wheeling 
Steel Corporation (parent company) to 
the defendant were made in good faith, 
treated by both parties as debts, and 
can not be considered capital or surplus 
of the defendant in arriving at the value | 
of its capital stock. 

8. The law does not require the fiscal | 
officers of the Commonwealth to specifi- 
cally deduct debts as a step in ascer- 
taining the value of the capital stock of 
the defendant. 

4. The method pursued by_ the fiscal 
officers in arriving at the value of the 
capital stock of corporations with refer- 
ence to their indebtedness does not re- 


dant company shall be specifically 

ucted as a step in arriving at the 
valuation of the capital stock so as to 
make the taxation of the defendant’s 
capital stock uniform with other cor- 
porations of its class. 


Change Asked in Method 
Of Taxing Oklahoma Firms 


State of Oklahoma: 

Oklahoma City, Mar. 8. 
The method of taxing public service 
rations should be changed, State 
tor A. 8. J. Shaw said recently in 
@n address. The present system is in- 
uate, if not an utter failure, he de- 
. Seven elective. State officials con- 
Btitute the State board of equalization, | 
having more than he can do in his 
As a consequence the 


overruled, the court held, because | 


— that the indebtedness of the de-|S 


m4 CmARY 74) | 
Federal Taxation 


) ‘ rtFixesMethod |Vested Interest of Wife Held to Permit 
/ | ) Separate Returns on Family Income 


Louisiana Laws. Governing. Matrimonial. Community 
Properly Allow Division for Tax Purposes 


New Orleans, La.—A man and his 
wife living under the regime of the matri- 
monial community established by the 
law of Louisiana were entitled to file 
separate returns, each for one-half the 
community income, the Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Fifth Circuit has_held. 

he practical question involved, the 
court pointed out, involved the amount of 
taxes to be paid. Jf the husband was 
compelled to return the whole income, the 
surtaxes would be greater, it was ex- 
plained. : 


JacoB 0. BENDER, COLLECTOR 


; v. 
WILLIAM PFAFF. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Fifth’ Circuit. 
‘ No. 5809. 

Appeal from the District Court for the 

Eastern District. of Louisiana. 
EDMOND E. TALBORT, JOHN W. aes. 

C. M. CHarREestT and T. H. Lewis JR., 

for the collector; MONTE M. LEMANN 

and CnHas. E. DuNBAR JR. (SPENCER, 

GIDIERE, PHELPS & DUNBAR; ‘MONROE 

& LEMANN with them on the brief), 
\ for the taxpayer. _ ® 
Before BRYAN and Foster, Circuit 

Judges, and Srsiey, District Judge. 

Opinion of the Court 
Feb. 28, 1930 

Foster, Circuit Judge—lIn this case 
there is no dispute as to the facts. Ap- 
pellee, William Pfaff, and his wife are 
citizens of Louisiana, domiciled in New 
Orleans, with their matrimonial commu- 
ing. For the year 1927 they made sepa- 
one-half of the community income of $30,- 
526.26. Neither had any separate in- 
come. The Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue held that the entire income of 
the community should have been re- 
turned by the husband and determined a 


under protest and this suit followed. The 
jury was waived and the district court, 
for reasons given in a well considered 
opinion (Pfaff v. Bender, —— F. (2d) 

), which exhaustively reviews the 


and Federal, pertinent to the issues pre- 
sented, held in favor of appellee on the 
ground that the wife in Louisiana has a 
vested interest in the community prop- 


come. We need not review the opinion 


proval, however, as authority for such 
general statements of the law of Louisi- 
ana as are héreinafter made. 

Appellant contends that the vested in- 
terest of the wife is immaterial as the 
husband has dominion and control of the 
commuinty and should be taxed for the 
whole of the community income. He relies 
for reversal upon the decision of the Su- 
preme Court in the case of U. S. v. Rob- 
bins et al., 269 U. S. 315. Whether this 
decision is controlling is really the only 
qtestion presented. Of course, con- 
sidered practically, this involves the 
amount of taxes to be paid. If the hus- 
band must return the whole income, the 
surtaxes will be greater. 


Attempts to Avoid 
Attorney General’s Policy 


Robbins, supra, following an opinion by 
Attorney General Palmer, rendered in 
1921 (32 Op. Atty. Genl. 435), constru- 
ing the revenue act of 1918, spouses in 
Louisiana and 
munity property laws, except California, 
were permitted by the Treasury Depart- 
ment to make separate returns of the 
community income and pay taxes accord- 
ingly. 

From time to time, as new revenue 
laws were considered and adopted, at- 
| tempts were made to incorporate clauses 
|to avoid the effect of Attorney General 
|Palmer’s holding but without avail. 
The revenue act of 1926, under which 
this case arises, is practically identical 
with previous acts in its provisions as to 
returns’ and assessment. It taxes incomes 
| of individuals and permits a wife to make 
a separate return of her income. In the 
|case of partnerships each member may 
return his share of the firm’s profit as his 
individual income. 

In the case of U. S. v. Robbins, supra, 
the Supreme Court held, as did Attorney 
General Palmer, 
wife has merely an expectancy during 
the existence of marriage with no vested 
interest in the community property and 
is not entitled to make a separate return. 
Had the opinion stopped there the exist- 
ing rule of the Treasury Department 
would not have been disturbed in the 
least. Unfortunately for the peace of 
mind of the taxpayer, the concluding 
paragraph of the opinion went further. 
The court said: 


Congress Could Tax 
Husband for the Whole 


“But the question before us is with 
regard to the power and intent of the 
revenue act of Feb, 24, 1919, chapter 18, 
title II, part II, paragraphs 210, 211; 40 
Stat. 1057, 1062. Even if we are avrong 
as to the law of California and assume 
that the wife had an interest in the com- 
munity income that Congress could tax 
if so minded, it does not follow that Con- 
gress could not tax the husband for the 
whole. Although restricted in the mat- 
ter of gifts, &c., he alone has the dig- 
position of the fund. He may spend ‘it 
substantially as he chooses, and if he 
wastes it in debauchery the wife has no 
redress, See Garrozi v. Dastas, 204 U. 


. 64, 
“His liability for his wife’s support 
comes from a different source and exists 
whether there is community property or 
not.. That he may be taxed for such a 
fund seems to us to need no argument. 
The same and further considerations 
lead to the conclusion that it wag in- 
tended to tax him for the whole, For 
not only should he who has all the power 
bear the burden, and not only is the hus- 
band the most obvious target for the 
shaft, but the fund taxed, while liable to 
be taken for his debts, is not liable to 
be taken for the wife’s, Civil Code, para- 
raph 167, so-that the remedy for her 
ailure to pay might be hard to’ find. 
“The reasons for holding him are at 
least as strong as those for holding 


checked by a member of the board, Mr. 
Shaw said, and proposed that the legis- 
lature should create the office of tax 





are 
being 


assess the property of such companies, 


4 


nity under the laws of that State exist-| 


rate returns for Federal taxes, each for | 


deficiency of $1,348.56, which was paid | 


statutes and jurisprudence, both State} 


erty entitling her to file a separate re-| 
turn for one-half of the community in-| 


of the district court and the authorities | 
therein cited. We refer to it with ap-| 


Prior to the decision in the U. S. v.} 


My ove States having com-| 


that in California a’ 


trustees in the cases where they are 
liable under the law. , Paragraph 219. 
See Regulations 65, article 341.” 

It is not seriously disputed that the 
status of the wife in Louisiana is as 
pointed. out by the opinion of the dis- 
trict court, but the argument is made, 
based upon the above quoted language, 
that the tax is to’ be assessed against 
the husband who-has dominion and con- 
trol over the fund, without regard to the 
State law fixing the-vested interest of 
the wife. This is too broad a construc- 
tion to place on the opini It is ob- 
vious that what the Supremé@ Court said 
was intended to apply only to conditions 
similar to those existing in the State of 
California, as shown in the case under 
consideration. 


Wife Has No 
Vested Interest \ 


In California the wife has no veste 
interest during the existence of the mar- 
riage and therefore no income to return. 
In Louisiana the wife’s interést in the 
community property i¢ vested at all 
times and does not require the dissolu- 
tion of the marriage to come into exist- 
ence. 

In California the husband has absolute 
dominion and control over the community 
property, equivalent to full ownership. 
If he wastes it in debauchery the wife 
{has no redress. In Louisiana the hus- 
band has dominion and control over the 
community property, but he must man- 
age it as a prudent administrator. If 
he wastes in in debauchery the-wife has 
her remedy to secure a separation of 
property without disturbing the mar- 
riage. If he fraudulently diverts it to his 
own personal estate, both he and his 
—_ may be made to account to the 
wife. 

In Louisiana if the husband dies the 
{wife takes by/virtue of her ownership, 
and not by inheritance. She pays no 
inheritanee taxes, State or Federal, on 
her one-half of the community property. 

In Louisiana the earnings of the wife | 
enter into the community (Civil Code, | 
art. 2402), and debts contracted by her 
must be acquitted out of the common 
fund (Civil Code, art. 2408). It is true 
the wife cannot contract without the | 
| authority of the husband, express or im- 
plied, but a tax is not a debt created 
by contract. It ig created by law, and 
a duty enists to pay it. No authorization 
by the husband is required for its va-| 
lidity. The wife may stand in judgment | 
with her husband’s authorization (Civil 
Code, art. 1). If he refuses to au- 
| thorize, the Judge may do so (Civil Code, 
Jere 124), | 


Similar to Business ; 
Contract in Some Ways 


In many respects the matrimonial com- 
munity existing in Louisiana is similar 
to a commercial partnership created by 
contract. *It frequently ‘happens that 
partnerships are created in. which one 
partner has the absolute control and do- 
minion of the affairs of the firm, the 
sole activities of the ather partner con- 
sisting in furnishing part of the capital. 
It could hardly be said that because one 
partner has the dominion and control of 
the partnership business that the dis- 
tributive share of the profits going te the 
other partner could be added to the in- 
dividual income of the managing part- 
ner for the purpose of computing taxes. 

There is slight difference, if any, in 
Louisiana between the authority and lia- 
bility of the husband in community and 
that of a trustee or guardian. While 
they are required to make returns for 
their charges, no one would say that the 
income of the ward or cestui qui trust 
should be added to the individual income | 
of the guardian or trustee for the pur- 
pose of computing his taxes. } 

We think the decision in United States 
v. Robbins should be held to refer only 
to cases where the conditions are similar 
to thoseexisting in California, and that 
it is not applicable to community prop- 
erty States such as Louisiana. 

Affirmed. 


, 
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‘Dividing Community 
Income Is Allowable 


Wife’s Vested Interest Permits 
Filing Individual Return 


New Orleans, La.—A man,and his wife 
who were citizens of Texas and domiciled 
in that State were efftitled to return their | 
community income separately, the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Fifth Cir- 
cuit has held. 


GrEorGE C. HOPKINS, COLLECTOR, 


v. 

| ‘ C. W. BAcon. 

Circuit Court of Appeals, Fifth Circuit. 
No. 5479. 


Appeal from the District Court for the 
Northern District of Texas. 


| NORMAN A. Dopce, C. M. CHAREST and 
H. Lewis Jr., for the collector; 
Ruopes S. BAKER, Harry C. WEEKs, 
R. C, FULBRIGHT and PaLMER HUTCHE- 
SON (THOMPSON, KNIGHT, BAKER & 
HARRIS; WEEKS, Morrow, FRANCIS & 
HANKERSON;~ FULBRIGHT, CROOKER & 
FREEMAN; BAKER, BoTTs, PARKER & 
GaRwoop, with;them on the brief), for. 
the taxpayer; MONTE M. LEMANN and/| 
CHas. E. DUNBAR Jr. filed a brief 
as amici curiae on behalf of Louisiana 
taxpayers. 
Before WALKER, BRYAN and FosTER, Cir- 
cuit Judges. 
Opinion of the Court 
Feb. 28, 1930 
Foster, Circuit Judge:—In this case 
it appears that C. W. Bacon and his wife 
are citizens: of Texas and domiciled 
therein. Th@laws of Texas provide for 





* 


|G. Wilkins, secretary of the commission. 


| intangible value. 





the matrimonial community. They made 


separate returns of the income of the| avoided, the opinion pvinted o 
The | matter arose, it was e 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue held|case of a corporation whi 


community for the year 1927. 


Index and Digest ? 
Federal Tax Decisions and Rulings 


SYLLABI are printed so that they 


can be cut out, pasted on Standard 


Library-Indew and File Cards, and filed for. reference. 


Returns—Individual Returns—Community Property—Louisiana—1926 Act— 

A’man and his wife who.are citizens of Louisiana and domiciled in-that 
State, with their matrimonial community under the laws of that State exist- 
ing, were entitled to make separate returns for Federal income taxes, each 
for one-hal# of the community income, when it appeared that, in Louisiana 
the wife’s interest in the community property is vested at all times and 
does not require the dissolution of the marriage to come into existence; 
that if the husband dies the wife takes by virtue of her ownership and not 
by inheritance; Louisiana matrimonial community compared to commer- 
cial partnership and authority and liability of husband likened to that of 


trustee or guardian.—Bender v. Pfaff. 
10, 1930. 


(C. C. A..5)—V U. S. Daily, 74, Mar. 


Returns—Individual Returns—Community Property—Texas—1926 Act— 
Whether or not the wife has a vested interest and not a mere eXpectancy 


in the community property is the controlling principle in determining 


hether 


she may file a separate return for her share of the community income; 
accordingly a man and wife who are citizens of Texas and domiciled therein 
were entitled to make separate returns of the-jncome of the community.— 


Hopkins v. Bacon. 


(C. C. A./5)—V U.S. Daily, 74, Mar. 10, 1930. 


Calendar of the Board of Tax Appeals 


The calendar,of the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals for Mar. 10, 12, 14 and 15 was 
printed in the issue of Mar. 3. Following 
is the calendar from those dates to Mar. 
22, inclusive: 

Mar. 17 

41269, Arctic Ice Machine Co. 

19128-29439, Belfast Investment Co. (mo- 
tion). ° 

19887, I. P. Blanton. 

41218, P. M. Burdette. 

41341, Clemson Bros., Inc. 

9826, Corning Glass Works. 

37149, Estate of David J. Dunigan. 

18339, Harlem Bottle Co. 

34001-24886-30820, Federal 
Ins. Co. 

29686; General Abrasive Co. 

35718, Kansas City Leasehold & Imp. Co. 
(motion). 

21235, James L. Karrick. 

32580, Frank M. Leavitt. 

31389, Peter A. Miller. + 

35719, Mew Market Inv. Co. (motion). 

35721, Ontario Realty Co. (motion). 

41219, D. Hiden Ramsey. 

31671, Sachs Bros. & Jalkut. 

18266-35541, E. B. Mann Undertaking Co. 

39305, H. E. Millard. 

40591-38845, Ernest Monnier, Inc. 

Estate Benj. J. Schwartz. 

Seaconnet Coal Co. 

Simcoe Realty Co. (motion). 

C. H. Sprague & Son Co. 

J. T. Stokely. 

Sullivan Bros. Coal Co. 

Charles C. Teague. 

379 Madison Avenue. 

Union Bank & Trust Co. 

White Oak Trans. Co. 

S. A. Woods Mch. Co. 

Mar. 18 

Cecil J. Adams. 

Stoney Amich. | 
38649-42857, Arkansas Power & Light Co. 
19759, Atlantic Printing Co. 

40008, Charles F. Bachman. 

16299, Bank of Wyoming. 

20690, Central Life Ins. Co. 

38300, Henri Choteau. 

41174, R. J. Davidson. 

41238-41142, Ernest J. Donner. 

31196, Duncan Box & Lbr. Co. 

41158, Gertrude W. Eckert. 

36280, Louis Friedman. 

40964, W. F. Gillies. 

28500, Arturo Grassi. 

28498, Julian Grassi. 

28499, Luigi Grassi. 

40690, F. W. Henninger. 

31085-27833, E. M. Knowles China Co. 

40506, Harrie T. Lindberg. 

34466, McGowin-Foshee Lbr. Co. 

38667, William H. Moore. f 

41143, Nipoch Corp. 

29664, Estate George S. Pomeroy. 

41100, A. S. Reid & Co. 

23535, Guy Reny. 

36100, Morris Sass. 

36454-5-6, Estate C. W. Seaman. / % 

, 38408, Alexander Sprunt & Son, Ime. 

21480, H. H. Stallard. 

10215, Steele Wedeles Co. 

10295, Walville Lumber Co. 

373806, Westport Paving Brick Co. 

Mar. 19 


Reserve Life 


25960, Angier Corporation (motion). 
17871, Atlantic City Electric Co. (motion). 
41418, Chas. B. Barkley. 

14190, John Barth Co. 

19639-22249, Blue Limestone Co. 
23113-38612, W. B. Brooks. 

23114, California By-Products Cg. 

41367, R. M. Carpenter. 

20488, John G. Chtistopher. 

46722, Clark County Const. Co. (motion). 
28318, Emanuel Cohen. 


Intangible Tax Law 
In Kansas Is Clarified | 


State of Kansas: 

Topeka, Mar. 8. 
Real estate and tangible personalty 
are not required to be taxed at the in- 
tangible tax rate, the Kansas Supreme 
Court has just held. The taxpayers, it 
was painted out, were relying on the 
dissenting opinion in the recent bank 
tax case (IV U. S. Daily 3621:4) ‘in which 
it was held that bank stock could not 
be taxed at a higher rate than 50 cents 
on each $100, That rule does not apply 
to real estate and tangible personalty, 
the court héld. 
Attorneys for several public utility 
corporations have applied to the State 
tax commission to have their property 
classified under the intangible tax law, 
according to an oral®* statement by. L. 


The corporations claim, i? was ex- 
plained, that an increase in their valu- 
ations was based on “going concern” or 


If the legislature repeals the intan- 
gible laws further litigation will auto- 


matically cease, according to Governor 
Reed. 


Florida Rules on Levy 
For Personal Property 





State of Florida: 

Tallahassee, Mar. 8. 
The situs of personal property for tax- 
ation in Florida is fixed by-its location 
on Jan. 1, according to an opinion ren- 
dered by Attorney General Fred H. 
Davis, Mar. 3. By thus picking out a 
particular day, double taxation of the 
property in two or more couptiés. is 
. The 
xplained, in the 
received 


that the entire income should have |,merchandise.at its warehouse in Jackson- 
been returned by the husband and de-| ville and immediately shipped it out to 
termined a deficiency of $1,951.88, which | retail storés in other counties. 


was paid under protest and suit was 


EL ee 
brought to recover it back. The dis-| property. This is the controlling prin- 
trict court held in favor of appellee and|ciple in determining whether the wife 


rendered judgment accordingly. 


ere is no doubt, as will appear|of the community income. 
———————— a= |from the well considered opinion of fully 
Hopkins | in the 
140, and the authorities|— (published above) decided today, and 
therein cited, that under the law of|need not repeat-them in this case. 
commissioner Whose duty it would be to | Texas the wife has a vested interest and | other question is presented, 


lthe district court, Bacon v. 
27 F. (2d) 


not a mefe expectancy in the community 


Db 
& 


may file a separate return for her share 
We have 
stated our views on this question 
case of Bender v. Pfaff, — F. (2d) 


No 
Affirmed. 


41159, 
27223, 
31207, 
41370, 
41369, 
26996, 
22722, 
46979, 
39783, 
45854, 
tion). 
41570, 
46795, 
34654, 
41366, 
47251, 
cause). 
46809, 
26433, 
19970, 
46957, 
tion). 
30142, 
46980, 
41369, 
34364, 
15798, 
tion). 
28992, 
12471, 
tion). 
12660, Oklahoma Operating Co. (motion). 
41953, Benjamin F. Patterson. 
27337-30228, Pine Ridge Coal Co. 
39047, Planters Bank of Sharon, S. C. 
47001, Estate J. B. Scott (motion). 
17872, Scranton Electric Co. (motion). 
45257, D. B. Scully Syrup Co. (motion). 
9085, Sherman & Bryan Inc. (motion). 
46335, Solomon Silverblatt (motion). 
47281, L. M. Simon (order to show cause). 
30690, Alfred C.. Thompson (motion). 
30691, Sudie F. Thompson (motion). 
41613, E. N. Webb. 
32300, Franz Wollaeger. 
41412, Zerith Real Estate Trust. 
Mar. 20 
Acme Upholstery Co. 
M. Berardini Holding Corp. 
L. Needles Broker Co., Inc, 
Martha C. Cadman. 
41629, Frank Callahan. 
41476, Raymond J. Cannon. 
46805, Chicago Warehouse Lumber 
(order to show cause). : . 
41530, City Real Estate Trust. 
41493, R. A. Crawford: 
41678, Charles T. Crocker, 
41440, Thomas F. Daigle. 
33582, Oscar. Daniels Co. 
36400, Albert « sell Erskine. 
32137, Fair Stock Trust. 
41468, Fall River Electric Light Co. 
14862-31801-39406-45215, Fidelity Savings 
Loap Association. 
41522, First National Bank. 
41641, Theodore R. Gerlach. 
41764, Horn & Hardart Baking Co. 
41555, Hugh Keneipp. 
24197, Estate Fernando P. Neal. 
38891, Estate Wm. G. Peckham. 
21771, Frederick C. Renziehausen. 
36140, Rengan Realty Co. 
41849, Seaman Patrick Paper Co. 
39050, Samuel Singer. 
41568, Frederika Skinner, 
32181, H. Thane. 


Richard H. Dietz. 

DuBois Lumber Co. 

Duplex Envelope Co. 

Henry F. du Pont. 

Irenee du Pont. 

Pierre S. du Pont (motion). 
Eastside Mfg. Co. (motion). 

C. H. Flebbe (motion). 

David Gray, Estate. 

I. G. Green Land & Realty Co. (mo- 


Griffith Consumers Co. 
Jane B. Hay (motion). 
Highland Ceal & Lbr. Co. 
Charles J. Holden. 
Josiah Howard 


(order to show 


Emma Burt Hutchings. 

Hut Contracting Co. (motion). 
Island Petroleum Co. 

Jefferson Highway Bridge Co. (mo- 


Jefferson Livingston (motion). 
Mrs. Bela Krausz (motion). 
Estate W. W. Laird. 

Jack Marquese (motion). 

North American Mortgage Co. (mo- 


Estate Wm. O’Brian. 
Oconto Falls Motor Car Co. (mo- 


41690, 
41448, 
41651, 
41753, 


Co. 
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Tax Situation on Timber 
Is Discussed in New York 


State of New York: 
Albany, Mar. 8. 


The tax situation in New York State is 
not such a serious handicap to the prac- 


} tice of forestry as it is in some other 


States, William G. Howard, State super- 
intendent, lands and forests, conservation 
department, said in an address at the 
seventh State conference of assessors, 
Mar. 6. There is no reason why those 
engaging in the forest industries should 
not pay their share of taxes, but they 
should be shown consideration as to the 
manner -in which tthey are taxed and the 
time at which the taxes are collected, Mr. 
Howard declared. The idea-ef a sever- 
ance tax to be collected at the time tim- 
ber is cut seems to be generally accepted 
as a proper principle to be applied to for- 
est taxation, although there has been 
about as many methods of applying it as 
there have been statutes enacted, he said. 
High taxes on stands of nierchantable 
timber undoubtedly stimulate the exploi- 
tation of the timber and high taxes on 
merchantable young forests frequently 
impel the owner to cut his crop of timber 
before it has reached maturity, Mr. How- 
ard asserted, reviewing the statutes cov- 
ering forest taxes in New York State, 


Tax on Butter Substitutes 
Proposed in North Dakota 


State of North Dakota: 

Bismarck, Mar. 8 | 

A proposal to place a State tax on 
butter substitutes ag. a means of sup- 
porting the dairy indstry in North Da- 
kota is proposed by Governor George F. 
Shafer in a statement issued Mar. 
The dairy farmers are heavy taxpayers 
in North Dakota while the manufac- 
turers of butter substitutes pay no 
taxes here, the governor asserted. A 
tax on the sale of oleomargarine would 
oblige the butter substitute industry to 
share the cost of government in return 
for the profit which it makes at the ex- 


pense of the prosperity of our dairy 
dustry, he a sf 


Bills Introduced in * 
State Legislatures 


Commonwealth of Kentucky 

H. 735. Mr. Campbell. Amusement tax; 
Rules. 

H. 744. Mr. Wigginton. Rebate for gaso- 
line tax when fuel not used to operate 
motor vehicles on public highways; Rules. 

State of Texas 

H. 76. Mr. Kemble. Issuance of certifi- 
cate by tax collector showing paym-~* of 
taxes; State. Affairs. 


-| profit was in November and December, 





-|of a debt ascertained to be worthless and 


7. |a taxpayer may charge off and deduct a debt 


Avrnorrep Statemente ONLY ARE 


PusiisHeD WitHovut COMMENT 


\ 
Presented Here, Berne 
py THE Unitep States DAILy 


State Taxation 


Circumstances of Case Held to Justify | 
Tax Deduction Due to Worthless Debt 


4 ‘ 
Statutory Provisions Relative 


to Allowance for Ascertained y 


Loss Shown to Have Been Complied With 


Allowance of a deduction for a 
debt ascertained as worthless and 
charged off during the taxdble year 
has been held permissible by the 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Seventh Circuit in its decision of the 
case of Eliza A. Jones et al., Execu- 
tors, v. Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue. . 

The debt resulted from advances 
made.to a company which was sus- 
taining regular losses in operation. 
The evidence showed that the party 
making, the’ advances did not, at the 
time of making the return in ques- 
tion, expect payment and had favored 

@ liquidation of the debtor company. 

Publication of the full text of the 
‘opinion was begun in tHe issue of 
Mar. 8 and concludes as follows: 
In the latter part of 1922 or in Jan- 

uary, 1923, an auction was held, but the 
assets of the company. were selling at 
such a low figure that the auction was 
stopped and the assets were sold piece 
by piece. After the bills were paid the 
sale of assets netted the company $16,- 


748.26, exclusive of the amounts due to 
decedent. This money was given by de- 
cedent to his son. , 


Balance Sheets Cited 
To Show Firm’s Condition 


The only time the company showed a 


1918. The loss during each year from | 
1918 to 1922 was as follows: 1918, $18,- 
667.60; 1919, $15,420.46; 1920, $16,- 
487.46; 1921, $49,444.02; 1922, $48,- 
805.88. ° ory 

The balance sheets and the financial 
statements showed the correct amount 
of notes owing to decedent, and also the 
correct amount of losses, and reflected 
the true financial condition %f the com- 
pany. 

Decedent was a good business man and 
made a ood investment for the Mar- 
shall Field estate over a number of 
years. He kept no books of account ex- 
cept his check book. In the Fall of 
1921 or in the Spring of 1922; when\ Peel 
was assisting him in preparing his in- 
come tax return for 1921, decedent ex- 
pressed his opinion that some of the 
notes in question were worthless at_that 
time. The computations of the deduc- 
tions claimed on the 1921 and 1922 re- 
turns were based on the balance sheets 
of the company for those years respec- 
tively, which Peel and decedent then had 
for that purpose;;and by computation 
from them they determined that $69,- 
749.80 of the total indebtedness to de- 
cedent was uncollectable on Dec. 31, 
1921, and that $51,287.30 of the remain- 
ing indebtedness was uncollectible on 
Dec. 31, 1922, and these amounts were 
claimed as deductions on the returns for 
1921 and 1922, respectively.. These 
amounts were disallowed as deductions 
by respondent. The computation of the 
deduction for 1921 was made Dec. 31, 
1921, and Mar. 15, 1922, and the compu- 
tation of the deduction for 1922 was 
made between Dec. 31, 1922, and Mar. 
15, 1923. The tax ‘returns of decedent 
were filed on Mar. 15 of the years 1922 
and 1923, respectively. -There is no 
doubt that $69,749.80 of the notes in 
question were worthless and uncollect- 
ible on Dee. 31, 1921, and that $51,- 
287.30 -of the notes were worthless and 
uncollectible on Dec. 31, 1922. 

Opinion 

SPARKS, Circuit Judge.—The question 
before us is whether or not the facts 
presented by the'record are sufficient to 
justify the action of the Board of Tax 
Appeals in affirming respondent’s deter- 
mination that the taxpayer was not en- 
titled to deduct the worthless and un- 
recoverable parts of the bad debts, re- 
ferred to in the statement of facts, in 
arriving. at his net income for 1921 and 
1922. 

The ruling of the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue being prima facie cor- 





rect, the burden of proof is upon the tax- é 


payer to establish his right to the de- 
duction claimed. United States v. Rinds- 
kopf, 105 U. S. 418; Wickwire v. Rei- 
necke, 275 U? S. 101. 


The provisions of the statute relating 
to deductions for worthless debts are 
contained in the revenue act of 1921, and 
the regulations of the Treasury Depart- 
ment thereunder. They are as follows: 

Section 214. (a) That in computing net 
income there shall be allowed as deductions 
e+ ¢ ; 

(7) Debts ascertained to be worthless and 
charged off within the taxable year (or, in 
the discretion of the.-Commissioner, a reason- 
able addition to a reserve for bad debts); 
and when satisfied that’a debt is recoverable 
only in part, the: Commissioner may allow 
such debt to be charged off in part; * * *.” 
U. S. Code, Title 26, Chap: 30. , 

Regulation 62, Art. 151. Bod debts may 
be treated in either of two ways—(1) by a 
deduction from income in respect’ of debts as- 
certained to be worthless in whole ar in part, 
or (2) by a deduction from income of an ad- 
dition to a reserve for bad debts. * * * 

Where all the surrounding and attending 
circumstances inditate that a debt is worth- 
less, either wholly or in part, the amount 
which is worthless and charged off or written 
down to a nominal amount on the books 
of the taxpayer shall be allowed as a- de- 
duction in computing net income. There 
should accompany the return a statement 
showing the propriety of any deduction 
claimed for bad debts. i 

No deduction shall be allowed for the part 





charged off prior to Jan. 1, 1921; ugless and 
until the debt is ascertained to be totally 
worthless and is finally charged off or is 
charged down to a nominal amount, ‘or the 
loss is detetmined in some other manner by 
a closed and completed transaction. Before 


in part, he must. aseertain and be able to 
demonstrate, with a reasonable degree of cer- 
tainty, the amount thereof which is uncolfec« 
tible. * * * Partial deductions. will be al- 
lowed with respect to specific debts only. 


Statute Requirements 
In Deduction for Debt 


In dealing with the question of the 
deduction on account of a partially 
worthless debt, the three essentia) re- 
quirements of the statute which must 
be met before it may be allowed are: 
First, there must be an existing debt; 
second, that part of the debt sought to 
be deducted must have been ascertained 
to be worthless during the taxable year; 
and, third, it must have been charged 
off within the taxable year. 

That there was an existing debt is 
beyond question. Whatever might /be 
surmised as to an accommodation gift on 
the part of decedent to his friend Ellis 
or to his son Howard is wholly without 
evidence to support it, and such an in- 





.|ference cannot. prevail over the uncon- 


tradicted evidence to the contrary. 

It is equally clear that $26,253.57 of 
the debt was worthless in the year 1921. 
This is practically admitted and is con- 
clusively shown by the financial state- 
ments and balance sheets of ‘the com- 
pany- for that period, and no evidence 
to the contrary was submitted. The 
exact figure was correctly calculated 
from the balance sheet of Dec. 31, 1921. 


Debt Held Worthless 
To Extent of $26,253 


One of the matters upon ‘which the 
parties do not agree is as to the time 
that decedent ascertained the. worth- 
lessness of this part of the debt. This 
is indeed a vital question, for unless . 
the evidence proves that decedent ascer- 
tained this fact during the year 1921 the 
petitioners cannot prevail. Death hav- 
ing sealed the lips of decedent, we are 
to determine this fact from his conver 
sations with others, his business quali > 
fications, and his opportunity for observ- 
ing the actual financial conditions of the 
company during 1921. The evidence is 
uncontradicted that he was a business 
man of unusual experience in financial 
matters and in judging the worth of se- 
curities and investments.\ Monthly and 
annual financial statements and balance 
sheets of the company for 1921 and 1922 
were regularly submitted to him, during 
those respective years; and they cor- 
reetly reflected its condition at. those 
times. In fact, it may be said that he 
was well informed_as to its condition 
for many years prior-to 1921. 

As early as 1919 he said to a friend 
that he would never get his money out 
of the company, but gave no_ reason. 
During 1921 he talked with his son, who 
was then president of the company, con- 
cerning its financial condition, and they 
both decided to sell the property and to 
go into liquidation, for the reason that 
the company was not making expenses, 
and was unable to meet its obligations. 
During the years of 1918, 1919, and 
1920 the company had shown a sub- 
stantial loss, and the balance sheet on 
Dec. 31, 1921, showed that the debt ow-e« 
ing to decedent was worthless to the 
extent of $26,253.57. With these un- 
contradicted facts in possession of the 
decedent in 1921, we are forced to the 
conclusion that in that year he was fully 
cognizant of the fact that that his debt 
was worthless to the extent of the de- 
duction claimed. The mere fact that the 
calculation for the income tax return 
was not made until some time between 
Dec. 31, 1921, and Mar. 15, 1922, ought 
not to be, and is not, controlling in de- 
termining when decedent ascertained 
and determined that the debt was worth- 
less, for the law does not require the 
calculation to be made within the tax- 
able year. Chicago Railway Equipment 
Co. v. Blair, 20 F. (2d) 10. ‘ 

Respondent contends that the amow 
of the debt which is claimed as a deduc- 
tion in 1921 was in fact worthless long 
before 1921, and that from the facts pre- 
sented decedent evidently ascertained 
that fact prior to 1921. This, if true, 
would also be fatal to petitioners’ con- 
tention. But in determining this fact 
it is only fair to place ourselves in de- 
cedent’s position prior to 1921. In the 
light of subsequent events it is quite 
easy now to determine that the debt was 
worthless before 1921; but the real ques- 
tion with which we are concerned is not 
when did the debt become worthless; 
but when did decedent ascertain it to be 
worthless. 


A few years previously he had tried 
to help a friend in a small manufactur- 
ing venture, and~had advanced consid- 
rable money from time to time for this 
purpose, and it was not successful; 
with the consent of the friend he had 
placed his own son in charge of it, to 
whom the friend transferred all of his 
interest in order to protect his» bene- 
factor. Decedent in good faith did 
everything within his power to cause the 
business to succeed by advancing money 
or its use, but in spite of his efforts 
each year showed a substantial loss; and 
by the end of 1920 he had loaned the 
company more than $105,000. The only 
time the company showed a profit was 
in the months of November and Decem- 
ber, 1918; then followed a depression 
which lasted until the Fall of 1919, when 
business became better, and it continued 
to improve until the Fall of 1920, when 
business again became worse. On Nov. 
10, 1920, decedent loaned the company 
$8,000 additional, and in 1921 the fur- 
ther sum of $26,500, and in 1922 the fur- 
ther sum of $10,000. These payments 
can be explained only on the theory tha 
decedent, at the end of 1920, still had 
hopes of putting the business on a soun 
basis, and that he had not in his own 
mind been convinced, that any part of 
his debt was entirely worthless. We 
think that he ascertained this fact for 
the first time, to his own satisfaction, in 
1921, and that in arriving at such con- 
clusiom he,.made reasonable investiga- 
tion of the facts and drew reasonable 
inferences from the information thus ob- 
tained, 

The uncontradicted evidence shows 
similar, and in effect the same, facts 
with respect to the deduction claimed 
for 1922. 

The remaining question is whether or 
not decedent complied with that part of 
the statute which requires the debt to 
be charged off within the taxable year. 
It is undisputed that decedent kept no 
books of acéount except his bank book, 
and for this redson no formal book entry 
of charge off was necessary. Appeal of 
Huning Mercantile Co., 1 B. T. A: 130; 
Appeal of Collin, 1 B. T. A. 305; Appeal 
of United States Tool Co., 3 B. T. A., 
492; Robert Mitten v. Commissioner, 11 
B. T. A. 731. “The mechanical process 
of sens accounts is not prescribed by 
statute. Such accounts may be recorded 
in an elaborate set of books, or in mere 
memoranda, or be recorded only in the 
brain of the taxpayer. It can make ho 
difference as to the form of such opera- 
tion.” This language was used by the 
Board in the appeal of Collin, supra, and 
we commend its reasonableness and f 
ness. 


_We are convinced by the uncontra- 
dicted evidence that decedent did, in his 
own mind at least, charge off the proper 
amount of indebtedness in each of the 
years 1921 and 1922, and that he should 
receive credit for said respective sums 
upon his income for those respéctive 
years, 

The orders are reversed and the 
causes remanded for further Prforegelngy 

i 
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opinion. 


not inconsistent with the forego 
Rous 





AurTnorizep StaATEMENTS ONLY 
PuBLISHED WirHovuT COMMENT 


. Standardized Styles 
“Of Type Advocated 
In Printing Industry 


National Board Suggested 


To Pass on and Approve | sharply during the week ended on Ma: 


To Be of Value 


[Continued from Page 1.) 

of- Standards at the United States De- 
partment of Commerce on Mar. 3. 

This meeting was called for the pur- 
pose of discussing the possibilities for 
the application of, the principles of sim- 
Plification to type faces for book, news- 
paper, magazine and advertising pur- 
poses. 


The chairman of the board, E. M. Dia-| 


mant, directed attention to the resolu- 
tion which was adopted at the national 
convention of the Advertising .Typog- 
raphers of America, held in Washington, 


D. C., Sept. 17, 1929, that “A national} 


board be organized whose function shall 
be to pass judgment on all new type 
faces offered from either domestic or 
foreign sources, and to recommend such 
faces as are in their judgment of value 
to the art of typography and the science 
of advertising. 

A short meeting of the representgtives 
of type manufacturers was held but no 
definite action was taken, due to the ab- 


sence of ‘representatives of other im-| 


portant producers. Those present indi- 
cated their willingness to tooperate so 
far as it was deemed expedient. 


Service Is Described 


Discussing the procedure necessary to 
arrive at a satisfactory solution of the 
problem, Henry D. Hubbard, Assistant 
to the Director of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, briefly discussed the subject of legi- 
bility as the determining factor in all 
printing, the point being made that while 
distinctive or special type faces are in- 
teresting and valuable in attracting at- 
tention of the readers, legibility is es- 
sential to hold the attention and get 
the message over. W. E. Braithwaite of 
the division of simplified practice, briefly 
described the cooperative services and 
procedure of the division. It was jointed 
out that the principal help rendered by 
the division is in coordinating the pre- 
liminary work in securing general adop- 
tion of a simplification program, and in 


‘New Type Faces Deemed| 


Are PRESENTED Herein, BEING 
BY THe Uniren States DAty ~ - 


ae 


Wheat 


Prices For Wheat Decline Sharply. 


Grain in Storage at Chicago Increased Slightly for Week; 
Holdings for Nation Reduced 


Domestic wheat markets declined 
¥; 
8, largely as a result of the failure of 
the export demand to show any material 
improvement, ‘according to. the weekly 
grain,market review issued by the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics. 
Storage space at Chicago was not as 
filled on Mar. 1 and Feb. 22 as during 
the acute period on Oct. 26, 1929, and 
the spread between spot and futures 
prices for wheat seems to be becoming 
less at the same time that both prices 
seem falling at Chicago sinee the Fed- 
eral Farm Board’s Grain Stabilization 
Corporation commenced transactidns on 
the market, according to an oral state- 
ment made on behalf of the Bureau. 
The weak wheat market in the United 
States is principally due to limited tak- 
ings of foreign wheat in. Europe, the 
Bureau recalled in the written statement. 
Native wheats in Europe are still being 
utilized extensively and in some countries 





extenddd to reduce imports of foreign 
|wheat. In Germany import duties have 
jbeen increased to about 61% cents a 
| bushel on foreign wheat in order to in- 
| crease the use of native wheat and rye in 
| that country. 


\Cash Wheat Declines 
Less Than Futures 


Cash wheat prices, the statement said, 
were lower on Mar. 8 but the decline was 
|less marked than in future markets be- 
| cause of a fairly active demand for mill- 
ing wheat. 
| ‘Weekly May futures closing prices, 

Dr. O. C. Stine’s weighted average of 
all cash sales, and the spread between 
the futures and spot wheat, at the Chi- 
cago market, since Jan. 3, 1930, according 
to an oral statement on behalf of the 
Bureau, were respectively as follows: 
Jan. 3, May futures closed at 1.34%, 
Dr. Stine’s weighted average of all:cash 
sales was 1.28, and the differential 6%; 
Jan. 10, 1.29%, 1.25, and 4%; Jan. 17, 
1.26%, 1.21, and 5%; Jan. 24, 1.2653, 
1.23, and 3%; Jan. 31, 1.20%, 1.20, and 
5; Feb. 7, 1.20%, 1.18, and'2%; Feb. 
| 14, 1.21%, 1.17, and 4%; Feb. 21, 1.14%, 
1.17, and the greatest jump in the period 
listed or minus 2%; and Feb. 28, 1.16%, 
|1.16, and %. It was stated orally on 
behalf of the Bureau that Chicago May 
futures closed at 1.11% on Mar. 7, al- 


| 


milling regulations have been enacted or | 


, Fall; it was. pointed out. The approxi- 


mate total visible supply of wheat at Du- 
luth and Superior were given as follows: 
Oct. » approximately 28,000,000 
bushels, and Mar. 1, approximately 27,- 
000,000. The total grain storage for the 
two periods, according to the Bureau, 
was approximately the same. 

In comparison with the acute period 
last October, the situation seems to have 
eased very greatly at /Minneapolis, it 
was pointed out. Holdings of wheat at 
Minneapolis were given by the Bureau 
as follows; Oct. 26,.1929, approximately 
34,000,000 ‘bushels, and Mar. 1, approxi- 
mately 30,500,000. 

Grains held in store in terminal ele- 
vators and afloat, respectively, in Chi- 
cago, it was stated. orally in behalf of 
the Bureau,- was: as follows on Mar. 1, 
1930: Wheat, 21,023,000 bushels, and 
1,229,000 bushels; corn, , 4,717,000, and 
401,000; oats, 3,013,000 and 0; rye, 5,460,- 
600, and 4,302,000; and barley, 394,000, 
and 0. 


Holdings Are Shown 


|For Entire Nation 


At the same time grains were held in 
the country as a whole, the Bureau 
pointed out, as follows: . Wheat, 160,- 
674,000; corn, 24,944,000; oats, 22,937,- 
000; rye, 14.879,000; barley, 10,415,000; 
and flax, 740.000. 

On Feb. 22, 1930, wheat was in store 
and afidat, respectively, at Chicago, the 
Bureau reported, as follows: Wheat, 21,- 
255,000, and ‘1,229,000; corn, 4,778,000, 
and 189,000; oats, 3,352,000, and 0; rye, 
5,460,000, and 4,302,000; and barley, 398,- 
000, and 0. 

Grains were held in the country as a 
whole during that period, the Bureau an- 
nounced, as follows: Wheat, 161,491,000; 
corn, 23,228,000; oats, 24,056,000; rye, 
14,416,000; barley, 10,603,000; and flax, 
771,000. 

Grains in store and afloat at Chicago 
on Oct. 26, 1929, were reported by the 
Bureau as follows: Wheat, 28,421,000, 
and 259,000; corn, 759,000, and 0; oats, 
6,869,000, and 0; rye, 3,623,000, and 619,- 
000; and barley, 471,000, and 0. 





by the Bureau to be held over the coun- 
try as a whole as follows: Wheat, 202,- 
620,000; corn, 3,771,000; oats, 33,295,000; 
rye, 11,249,000; barley, 13,382,000; and 
| flax, 1,051,000. 


At the same time grain was reported | 


As Export Demand Continues Low} | | 





| 
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Fumigants 


Department Store Sales 
Declined in February 


Department store sales in February | 
were 2 per cent lower than in February, 
1929, according to the preliminary re- 
port of. the Federal Reserve Board’s 
monthly retail sales survey which was 
made public Mar. 8, The preliminary 
figures were based on reports from 514 
stores. Following is the full text of the 
Board’s announcement: 

Department store sales for Februaty 
were 2 per cent smaller than in the cor- 
responding month a year ago, according 
to preliminary revorts mzde to the Fed- 
eral reserve system by 514 store 
cated in leading cities of all Federal re- 
serve districts. 

Percentage of increase or decrease in 
sales, February, 1930, compared with} 
February, 1929 (A); and the number of 
stores reporting an increase (B) or de-| 
crease (C) are given in the following | 
table: 


New noninflammable fumigants for 
grain which should be useful to grain 
dealers and elevator operators have 
just been developed’ by the Department 
of Agriculture, the Department an- 
nounced Mar. 8: 

The Department pointed out that in- 
sect damage to stored grain amounts to 


newly developed fumigant gases 
nonexplosive, according to the 
went, reduce the fire hazard. 

The Department’s statement follows 
in full text: 


being 
state- 


gants which are noninflammable and non- 
‘explosive has resulted in the develop- 
ment of several new fumigants which 
| show much promise. according to special- 
|ists of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. Insect damage to stored 
}|grain amounts to many millions of dol- 
|lars annually, and farmers bear a large 
part of the loss. 

| Carbon disulphide has long been the 
7|standard fumigant for exterminating 
such insect pests as the corn weevil and 
grain moths which infest wheat in 
storage. This fumigant is cheap and 
| effective, but it is highly inflammable, 
and the gas produced is explo8ive. Con- 
sequently, many farmers have been re- 
luctant to use it although suffering 
keavy losses every year. 

Among the newer and safer fumigants 
are mixtures of carbon disulphide with 
materials which are  noninflammable, 
such as carbon tetrachloride. 
mixture consists of a small proportion of 
carbon disulphide in carbon tetrachloride, 
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wheat prices influenced adversely the} 
market for feed grains, but there was a 
good demand at most points and prices | 
held generally steady except at Chicago, | 
where unusually large receipts of corn} 
and shortage of elevator storage caused | 
a weak market situation. Rye declined 
sharply because of the slow export in- 
quiry and’the relatively large stocks in| 
store for which there is a very limited 
market. Flax prices also declined with 
other grains. Offerings of domestic flax 
are small, but these are being supple- 
mented by large importations of. Argen- | 
tine flax. 

The weak wheat market situation in 
the United States has been brought} 
about principally by the limited takings | 
of foreign wheat by European buyers. | 
Native wheats in Europe are still being | 
utilized extensively and in some countries | 
milling regulations have been enacted or 
extended to reduce imports of foreign 
wheat. In Germany import duties have 
been imcreased to about 61% cents per| 
bushel on foreign wheat in order to in-| 
crease the use of native wheat and rye in| 
that country. While native wheat ‘was 


of sulphur dioxide or other chemicals. 
Some of these mixtures are relatively 
free from fire hazard. 


United States wheat continue very lim- 
ited and have consisted principally of 
shipments from the Pacific coast and of 
distressed lots afloat. Argentine and 
Australian shipments for the week 
totaled approximately 5,000,000 bushels 
while stocks on ocean passage are re- 
ported at about 36,700,000 bushels. 
United Kingdom stocks on Mar. 1 
totaled 13,600,000 bushels. 


stock of wheat in_ store in 


many millions of dollars annually. The | 


Continued search for effective fumi-| 
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Noninflammable Fumigants Developed | 
For Use of Operators of Grain Elevators 


Chemical Is Said to Be Cheap and Effective Against Insect. 
Damage to Supplies of Grain 


Another new fumigant is made from 


ethylene dichloride and carbon tetrachlo- 
ride. This produces a gas that can be 
used safely where carbon disulphide 
would be dangerous. The ethylene di- 
chloride, a colorless liquid with an odor 
resembling chloroform, is the active in- 
gredient in this mixture. 


Ethylene oxide, a gas recently devel- 


oped by the Bureau of Entomology in co- | 


operation with the Bureau of Chemistry 
and Soils, shows promise of being an ex; 
cellent fumigant for stored grain whe 

used in combination with carbon dioxide. 


hazards, and at the same time increase 
the effectiveness of the fumigant. Seven 


one part of ethylene oxides 


In spite of the fact that carbon disul- 
phide is highly inflammable, its cheap- 
ness and effectiveness combine to make 
it perhaps the best fumigant for farm- 
ers, whose grain bins are usually located 
some distance from other buildings. 
Department speciailists feel that the new 


|fumigants, at their present stage of de- 
appeal more to grain} 


velopment, will 
dealers and elevator meh, who face much 
greater fire hazards. 


The whole question of insect damage | 


to stored grain and successful fumiga- 
tion is discussed in Farmers’ 


| 1483-F, “Control of Insect Pests in Stored 


| 


Grain.” This bulletin was originally 
published about three years ago, but re- 


One such | cently has been revised so as to include 


information on the new fumigants. Cop- 
ies of the bulletin may be obtained from 


to which may be added a small quantity | the office of information, Department of 


Agriculture, Washington, D. C., as long 
as there is a supply available for free 


distribution. 


been shipped before the discontinuance of ! 
purchases at the loan basis. 
per cent protein was bringing about 1} 
eent premium over the ordinary protein 
types. 
ready buyers of wheat at Omaha where 
the light receipts were readily taken. 


Mills, shippers and elevators were 


No. 2 hard Winter 13% per cent protein 


/sold in that market Mar. 7 at $1.06% 


Market | with ordinary protein types going mostly 
toc the | at $1.02 per bushel. 
United States and Canada totaled ap-| Worth were also light but demand was 
proximately 372.000,000 bushels, or about|only moderate. 


Receipts at Fort 


Mills were taking a 


Bulletin | 
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The carbon dioxide is added to reduce fire | 
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Storage 


Filed in the 
Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals 


A-:summary of appeals in customis 
cases filed in the Court of Customs 
Patent Appeals to and including Appe 
No. 3338 was published in’ previous 
sues. The summary of appeals filed 


| sequently follows: 


No. 3339. F. B, Vandergtift & Co. (G. We 


Berstein & Sons) v. United States. ad ‘ 


of reappraisement—wool cloth samples. 

iower court overruled the contention ° 
pieces of wool cloth in question, which meas-__ 
ure 5 by 7 inches in size are merely samples, — 
dutiable on the basis of the value thereof in 
the condition as imported rathef than upon 
the value of the cloth from which the r 

The rule of stare decisis was 
Importer appeals. 
from Abstract No. 9789. 


F 
No. 3340. Universal! Mercantile Co. et aly. 
United States. Bitters. Commodities in= 


were cut. 


if 


voiced as “Egon Braun Amargo Bitters (An= 


gostura Bitters,” containing between 44 a 


46 per cent of alcohol to each fluid ounce of 33 


which was added, was described as one dose 
of cascara, held dutiable under pare 
802, tariff act of 1922, are claimed. dui 

at a lesser rate under the same paragraph of 
the act or at various rates under paragraph 


24 as medicinal compounds. Appeal from 
Treasury Decision No. 43796. 


President Asks Added 


Funds for Farm Board — 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
ing act approved June 15, 1929. 


revolving fund to carry out 


rojects now 


planned by the Board, and that this sum 


should be made immediatel 

The foregoing estimate o 
tion is required to meet 1 
which has been enacted since the 
mission of the budget for 1930, and its 
approval is recommended. 


available, 


a Senate Asks Statistics 
irteen : 


On Imports of Petroleum 


7 


\ 


y 


The Senate on Mar. 8 adopted a reso- 


(S. Res. 229) requesting the 
Treasury Department to supply certain 
— on the imports of oil and gaso- 
ine. 

The resolution was proposed by Sen- 
ator Thomas (Dem.), of Oklahoma, who 


’ 


is an advocate of a tariff on oil.. The © 


It is 4 
| now estimated that an additional amount ~~ 
of $100,000,000 will be required in the | 


appropria- — 4 


+e 


| quoted at $1.57% at Hamburg Mar. 7 
United States wheat would have to sell at 
about 95% cents at that market to be 
equivalent in price to local grain. Native 
milling wheat at Paris was quoted Mar. 7 
at $1.345% but with an import tariff of| 
53 1-3 prevailing United States wheat) 
would have to sell at about 81 cents} 
ce. i. f. French ports toybe equal in price to | 
the native wheat. With these restric- 
tions reducing the demand for foreign | 
wheat and southern hemisphere wheat} 
still being offered in moderate volume 


resolution follows in full text: 


Resolved, that the Secretary of the 
Treasury be, and he is hereby, requested 
to furnish to the Senate the following 
information: : 

1.—The names of companies or organ- 
izations importing oil.and (or) gasoline 
into the United States. : 

2.—The amounts of oil and (or) gaso- 
line imported by each importing com- — 
pany: or organization during the years 
1927-28 and 1929. . : ‘ 


‘Good Demand for. Feed 


Grains, Prices Steady 


a . . |. The general summary on whéat in the 
The total grain in storage at Chicago| weekly grain review in full text is as fol- 
|terminal elevators during the acute! lows: 

y period last Fall and for the last two| Domestic wheat markets declined 
which does not have the approval of the| weeks for which the Bureau has figures,! sharply during the week ended Mar. & 
majority of those concerned. | according to the Bureau’s statement, was| largely as a result of the failure of ex- | 


It ‘was the consensus that*another joint|as follows: Oct. 26, 1929, 41,373,000| port demand to shéw any material im- 
meeting should be held in New York 


eetin bushels; Feb. 22, 1930, 34,243,000; and} provement. Market ‘stocks in North 
City in the near future to crystallize} Mar. 1, 1930, 34,607,000. America continue unusually large and 
opinions into action if possible. The 


45,000,000 bushels more than a year ago.! limited amount of ordinary protein No. 1 
The increase in North American market| hard Winter on the basis of $1.15, de- 
stocks, however, is more than offset by | livered Galveston on an export rate. Ex- 
smaller stocks on farms, |port bids were around $1.12 per bushel 

Wheat: Cash wheat prices were also|but these were too low to effect sales. 
lower but the decline was less marked} Fairly large amounts of. wheat were re- 
than in future markets because of a/| ported being exported to Mexico at slight 
fairly active demand for milling wheat.| premiums over prices offered by mills. 
At Kansas City, both local mills and| No. 2 hard Winter wheat for export was 
shippers were active buyers and current | quoted f.o.b. New York at $1.11%. No! 
offerings were readily taken. No. 2 hard quotations were available on United 
Winter ordinary protein was quoted in} States No. 2 hard Winter in English mar- 
that market Mar. 7 at $1.03%4-$1.05 per| kets but 63 pound Rosafe for March 


securing sustained adherence. It was 
emphasized that simplification programs 
must originate within the industry con- 
cerned. It was also made clear that the 
Department of Commerce cannot support 
any simplified practice recommendation 


though Dr. Stine’s weighted average of | 
all cash sales is not available to deter- 
mine the spread. 











; Conditions at Duluth and Superior| because of, their. continued slow move- 
date of the proposed meeting will, be| seem to be more nearly the same as they 


announced later. ‘were during’ the congested period last 


{ 


\ cant into consuming channels are a 
| further depressing . influence. Lower, 


...under the heaias it's 


% 








at lower prices than those quoted by 





3.—The names of the cities contain 


bushel with a few cars taken at the loan |shipment was quoted in London at $1.14% | the customs houses through which s' 


North American shippers, export sales of' basis of $1.13. These cars, however, had! and No. 2 Manitoba at $1.27 per bushel. imported oil and (or) gasoline is cleared, 


ag IB cigarette 


it's 


Thy merest touch can spoil a good 


shot. In surprising degree a slight change 


can make or mar a cigarette. 


Man... Science... Nature.. . all 
work together for taste in Chesterfield. 
Tobaccos, selected regardless of cost, 
are blended and cross-blended with sci- 
entific precision to an exact formula that 


cannot be copied. 


And such tireless team work pays; the 
cigarette goal of ancreasing millions to- 
day is Chesterfield with its mellow rich- 
ness and always satisfying good taste— 


“TASTE above everything” 


MILD, yes... and 


yet THEY SATISFY 





y in Design 


Foreign Trade 
Steady Growth in Demand for Domestic 


. oducts Favored | Products Is Found in Foreign Countries 


Aid to Ind ustry Inquiries for Week Range From Incubator to Wrappin, 
ee ; 


Klein Says Esth Depend among foreign merchants for 
Can Be Joined Ameri mc communion a steadily grow: 
: ing, the Department-o mmerce state 
Mass Production Mat. 8 in making public its. weekly 
; : ist of foreign le opportunities. 
And Efficient Methods Inquiries from all parts of the world 
3 aa ies a) pose a eee as eT o. 
‘ontinued from Page 2. nery, motion picture cameras 
Rs the splendor of eighteenth cen- jectors, incubators, water coolers, scarfs, 
pageantry. A painter ce so eaineet. setadeo, con Syentaiae, cigar 
i ificence and | manufacturin m nes an many 
an Tc. es in our most dis-| others are found in the list. ‘ 
_ hs agpr - Saat geek at = rae of Senen ore 
jingu rresti - P ra , China, Germany, Mexico, - 
ff that are emotionally disturbing | yay, Czechoslovakia, Scotland, Brazil, 
oe Geir witey of the ——— and) Wales and Switzerland. 
, We-a8 the tee : “| Information on any item in the list 
ments for a jewelry establishment. may be obtained by firms or individuals 
Windows Reflect Trend from any of the district or cooperative 
The list could be endlessly prolonged. | offices of the Bureau of Foreign and 
ted American business men &f€| Domestic Commerce 
ing ample scope for art in all the|/ United States. 
gee t aspects of their effort. Even|} The symbol (a) means agency, (p) 
Department of Commerce has €X-/means purchaser, (a and p) means 
imented with 
ublications about American Douglas fir| means sole agency, in the Department’s 
and its uses, in which we have used many | list, whigh follows in full text: 
~vsaitd gee instead of | 4 gricultural Implements: 
ss attractive halftones. . Agricultural machinery, 44123, Berlin, 
_Art finds expression, too, in posters, Germany (a); incubators, brooders, and 


art in one of its recent| both, (a or p) means either, and (s a) | 


. It is bringing about 
great improvement in shop windows. 
erly, many shop windows, especially 
-the smaller cities and the less im- 
on such notable thoroughfares as 
Avenue, an artist criticized most 
‘of the windows as “too cold in their en- 
deavor to remain dignified; too lacking 
Gn charm to be persuasive; too miscel- 
Janeous and ‘show-casey’ to be compelling 
‘as sales factors—and assuredly incapable 
of kindlin, 


Bren stores, were crude and “messy. 


that emotional excitement 
which is the essential response to real 
enuty.” ; 
Be cna: condition is being remedied 
rather rapidly. It is,;not unusual now- 
to see a man or woman cross a 
Sirest (“if, as, and when” the traffic 
hazard permits) for no other reason 
than to study more carefully the display 
in a show-window whose brilliance has 
caught the eye. Many merchants are 
realizing the value of having a window 
in which, as one designer puts it, “the 
merchandise and its setting are harmo- 
niously made one, as is the case in the 
theater with any well staged play.” In 
the achievement of such effects, artistic 
; ne lays a potent part. The rise 
beautiful lighting is a very big sub- 
which I can merely mention here. 
I wish that I had more time to speak 
of such things as art in modern pewter, 
in china, in silverware, in wallpaper, in 
hardware, in rugs, in clocks, in wrought 
iron, in neckties and mufflers, in fountain 
and pencils, in cameras, In the color 
and decoration of railway cars, and in 
dozens of other lines. But most of us 
realize the change through our everyday 
observation. : ; 
The head of an American firm which 
is applying art to the manufacture of 
a told me, just the other day, that 
*the ideas which are 


/ : | glue, 44224, Paris, France {a); caustic 
employed” are sO “amet sod and -bleaching=~ powder,-- 44128; 
Be tae aves (with oné exception} are also Shanghai, China (a or p.); chemical 


American. In the field of art in indus- 
try, American workers are the peers of 


any in ~ world. 
auty in Railway Cars 


I mentioned railway cars. The railway 

ple have found that art pays because 
Salers consciously or instinctively 
avoid, especially for long journeys, such 
tawdry, jumbled effects as irritate or 
tire them—while, on the other hand, 
they choose those trains whose coaches 
are harmonious and restful. Good taste 
is restful—there is true psychology in 
that. A recent advertisement is per- 
fectly right in asserting that “pleasant 
surroundings keep away fatigue.” So 
here again, in a physiological as well as 
a financial way, we find that “beauty 

a 

ite may not be fully aware of the 
degree to which they are drawn toward 
any sort of merchandise by reason of its 
color or its contour. But the impulse is 
no less powerful because it may be sub- 
conscious. 


commodity. There is an admirable se- 
ries of books selling for a very reasonable 
rice. Originally, the publishers used 
Ball, commonplace jackets of deadening 
uniformity. The books did not sell 
nearly as well as the merit of their con- 
tents warranted. Then the sponsors of 
the series, perceiving their mistake, en- 
gaged artists to design brilliant indi- 
vidual jackets for each title. The sales 
began'to “skyrocket” and have been well 
maintained at all times since. 

A ketchup-making firm decided that its 
sales were not quite satisfactory. Could 
the bottle be at fault? It was an old- 
style container that had served for 
years. An artist was called in and de- 
signed an eye-arresting new bottle of a 
somewhat “modernistic” type. Immedi- 
ately the sales leaped upward. It was 
the same excellent ketchup—it had not 
been changed a bit. Art accounted for 
the difference. 

Ideas Are Said to Be Practical 

Can art be joined effectively to mass- 
production methods? There is no doubt 
that it can. It used to be said that the 
eerie of quantity production would 
nevitably be monotonous and _ unallur- 
ing. But artistic good sense has pre- 
vented the situation from working out 
that way. As a matter of fact, the econ- 
omies effected through mass production 
make money available for the employ- 
ment of the finest artistic talent. I need 
only cite the case of one of our largest 
furniture factories which pays its head 
-~ designer $36,000 a year—and very high 
_ salaries to other members of the art 


n this present-day insistence upon art 
_ beauty in objects of everyday use, 


ie 


ind refuting that accusation. 


ce for the future of American busi- 


which is meeting that challenge! canned fruit, fish, and vegetables, 44239, 


’ In the domain of creative expression | fruit, vegetables, salmon, sardines, pil- 
d@ design, American business is ready|chards, mackerels, shrimp, oysters, cod- 


other poultry farming equipment, 44228, 
Oslo, Norway (p); trucks, hand, for in- 
dustrial plants, railways, docks, and oil 
companies, 44197, Montreal, Canada (a); 
wagons, dump, for collecting garbage, 
44155, Edmonton, Canada (a). 


Automotive Products: 


Automobile accessories, 44184, Berlin, | 
ermany (a); automobile accessories, | 


Machinery, Says Department of Commerce 


Stockholm, Sweden (p); coffee, 44217, 
Oslo, Norway (a); confectionery (chew- 
ing gum), 44165, Caracas, Venezuela 
(a); confectionery (chewing gum), 44245, 
Seoul, Japan (a and p); dairy products, 
44217, Oslo, Norway (a); fats, edible, 
44217, Oslo, Norway (a); fish, dried, 
44239, Guatemala City, Guatemala (a); 
fish, salt, 44167, San Juan, Porto Rico 
(a); flour, soft, 44239, Guatemala City, 
Guatemala (a); flour, spring wheat, 
granulated, 44184, Helsingfors,, Finland 
(a); fruit, 44217, Oslo, Norway (a); 
fruit (apples), 6,000 to 7,000 cases 
weekly, 44238, Berlin, Germany (p); 
fruit (apples, oranges, pears, and 
grapes), 44218, Hamburg, Germany (a 
or p); fruit (apples, pears, and oranges), 
44136, Essen, Germany (a); fruit (ap- 
ples), boxed and barreled, 44242, Oslo, 
Norway (a); fruit, dried, 44136, Essen, 


throughout the |Germany (a); fruit, dried(plums, peaches, 


apricots, apples, pears, and raisins), and 
apricot kernels, 44166, Hamburg, Ger- 
many, (a); fruit, dried (prunes), 44137, 
Hamburg, Germany (a); greases, 44222, 
Liverpool, England (p); groceries, 44136, 
Essen, Germany (a); grocery specialties, 
44239, Guatemala City, Guatemala (a); 
honey, 44196, Hamburg, Germany (a); 
potatoes, 44164, Riobamba, Ecuador (p); 
potatoe8, seed and others, 44165, Cara- 
cas, Venezuela (a); rice, 44221, Vienna, 
Austria (a); rice, 44203, Valparaiso, 
Chile (a); seeds, grass, 44164, Riobamba, 
Ecuador (p); spices, 44239, Guatemala 
ity, Guatemala (a); sugar, 44217, Oslo, 
Norway (a); tallow, 44157, Coventry, 
England (p); wheat, 44133, Port Eliza- 
beth, South Africa (a); wheat, 44199, 


\ 
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‘Trusts 


Index and Digest 
State’ Court Decisions 


SYLLABI are printed.so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, and filed for reference. 


f 


North Carolina—Massachusetts Trusts—Management Exclusively in Trus- 
tees—Personal Liability of Certificate Holders—Notice of Creditors— 

A syndicate created by a declaration and indenture of trust under which 
owners of beneficial interests have no control of the management of the 
business and are not personally liable beyond the payment in full of the 
amount of their interest is a common law trust, termed a Massachusetts 
trust, and creditor who took trustees’ note with knowledge of such pro- 
visions of trust instrument cannot recover thereon against certificate 
holders.—Roberts v. Aberdeen-Southern Pines Syndicate et al. (N. C. 
Sup. Ct.)—V U. S. Daily, 76, Mar. 10, 1930. f 


Oregon—Countie#—Contracts—Ratification by Couhty Court— 

A contract entered into in behalf of a county by a county judge became- 
a valid contract of the county on the county court’s subsequent ratification 
of it—Foster v. Lake County. (Oreg. Sup. Ct.)}—V U. S. Daily, 76, Mar. 
10, 1930. * 


Ratification by County Court Is Held 
To Validate Contract Made by Judge 
Liability for Breach Sustained Though Control of Property 
Involved Had Passed to State Agency 


* State of Oregon: Salem. 
A contract entered into in behalf of a/court, which in this State consists of 
county by the county judge became a three members, must act as a body and 


Alexandria, Egypt (a); wheat and bar- 
| especially lifting devices, air pumps, and | ley, 44164, Riobamba, Ecuador (p). 
ae ca apenineh agar (2| Iron and steel: 
an ; automobile accessories and gar- 

age Con. 44213, Munich, Germany (p); | Drums, ‘Steel, 44142, Hamburg, Ger- 
automobile accessories and parts, es- ie (a); ferro chrome, 50 tons annu- 
pecially disk and wire wheels, rims, and | 2\'Ys 44210, Melbourne, Australia (a and 
tire valves, 44125,, Lobositz, Czechoslo- | P); golf shafts, steel, 44234, Glasgow, 
vakia (a and p); automobile accessories | Scotland (a); joints, expansion, for 
and service station equipment, 44186,|Steam lines, 44232, Montreal, Canada 
Turin, Italy (p); automobile parts, such (a); metal sheets, cold rolled, for auto- 
as axles, clutches, gears, and universal | Mobile bodies, 44194, Vienna, Austria 
joints, 44215, Berlin, Germany (a); auto- | (a); pipe and fittings, gas and water, 
mobile trailers, medium and low priced, | 44212, Tallinn, Estonia (a); tin plate, 
44216, Montevideo, Uruguay (a); auto- | 44203, Valparaiso, Chile (a); toels, agri- 
mobile and motorcycle accessories and | Cultural and gardening, 44227, Barcelona, 
parts, 44185; Berlin, Germany (a); mo- | Spain (a); tools, hand, and drills, 44141, 
tors, Diesel, light, for motor trucks, | Turin, Italy (a); tools, pipe, and vises, 
tractors, etc., 44126, Paris, France (a); ! 44140, Montreal, Canada (a); washers, 
| motors, marine, inboard,, gasoline, 44124, | lock, 44190, Montreal, Canada (a). 
Para, Brazil (a and p); pumps, barrel, | Leather: 

44142,. Hamburg, Germany (a); trucks, | Shoe leather, 44165, . 


electric, 44198, Montreal, Canada (a). | weal tate ka leathons ees 
Chemicals: : 7 : 


Canada (a and p); tanning extracts, 
Acetone, methyl acetate, solvents, | 44204, Sotteville-les-Rouen, France (a). 
crude and distilled glycerine, and coal | Lumber and Products: 
tar dyes, 44182, Rheims, France (a);| Barrels and casks, 44142, Hamburg, | 
vichromates, sulphur dompounds, sodium, | Germany (a). 
and potassium, 44204, | Machinery: 


( Sotteville-les- ; 
Rouen, France (a); boiler compounds and | Bread baking installation, complete, 
|for modern bakery, 44143, Stockholm, 


water softeners, 44127, Newcastle, a 

land (a); carbonates, caustic potash,| Sweden (p); cigar-maki hi 
caustic soda, calcium chloride, ammonium | complete, Ptde30" Gundnidieen, leas) 
compounds, sulphur compounds, gums, | ? | 


p s 5 | (p); coffee and cacao preparing ma-! 
casein, plastic materials, gelatine, and| chines, 44207, Paris, Weeeen ay: Guin. 





|} ages for breach of contract. 


A handsome label or package | 
may do much to stimulate sales of a 


¢real, Canada (a); sulphuric ether, 44129, 


specialties, 44153, Lausanne, Switzerland 
(p); chemicals, heavy, 44157, Coventry, | 
England (p); chemicals, industrial, 44177, | 
Turin, Italy (a); chemicals, industrial, | 
44182, Rheims, France (a); chemicals, 
industrial, 44183, Paris, France (a); 
clearners and polishers, 44157, Coventry, 
England (p); coal tar, crude; and coal 
tar derivatives, 44178, Paris, France (a); | 
dyes, coal tar, :nd natural dyestuffs, 
44204, Sotteville-les-Rouen, France, (a); | 
dyestuffs, 44187, Rone, Italy (p); glue, | 
vecetable, for manufacture of plywood, 
44159, Riga, Latvia (a); glycol ethylene, 
iodine, and iodine compounds, 44183, 
Paris, France (a): insecticides, agricul- 
tural, 44227, Barcelona, Spain, (a); lead, | 
white, 44157, Coventry, England (p);| 
naval stores, 44195, Hamburg, Germany 
(a}; naval stores, 44224, Paris, France 
(a); oil, linseed, 44222, Liverpool, Eng- | 
land (p); oils, paints, resins, dry colars, 
and turpentine, 44157, Coventry, England 
(p); oils, white, 44193, Sydney, Australia 
(a and p); paints, lacquers, paint gums, 
and naval stores, 44182, Rheims, France 
(a); polishes, foor, 44153, Lausanne, 
Switzerland (p): sulphur, 44225, Mon- 


Hamburg, Germany (a or p); wax, car- 


tent mixers, 44237, Buenos Aires, Ar- 


gentina (a); confectionery machinery, | 
44144, Pernambuco, Brazil (p); cotton| 
ginning and pressing machinery, 44207, 
Paris, France (a); drills, twist, 44140, | 
Montreal, Canada (a); grinders, power, | 
small or medium-sized, 44189, Quebec, 
Canada (p); Kapok preparing machinery, | 
44207, Paris, France (a); motors, ma- 
rine, rude oil, 44124, Para, Brazil (a or: 
Pp); pumps, centrifugal, for irrigation 
work, 44235, Cape’Town, South Africa 
(a); rock crushers and other road con-| 
struction machinery, 44237, Buenos Aires, | 
Argentina (a); shoemakers’ machinery, | 
44188, Quebec, Canada (a or p); shoe- 
repairing machinery, 44206, Paris, 
France (a); wrapping machinery, confec--' 
tionery, 44144, Pernambuco,: Brazil (p). 


' 





Minerals: 
Cement, portland, 44168, Maracaibo, | 
Venezuela (a); roofing, sheet, composi- | 


tion, 44127, Newcastle, England (a)s) 


valid contract of the county on the 


county .court’s subsequent ratification of 
it, the Oregon Supreme Court has held 
in an action against the county for 
breach of the contract. 


The county claimed that the contract 
did not bind the county because not 
made by the county court. The supreme 
court in disposing of this contention de- 
clared that the county court could either 
authorize one of its members to enter 
into the contract in behalf of the county 
or, if. entered into by a member without 
previous authorization, it could ratify 
the contract subsequent to the~making 
of it. 


RALPH C. FOSTER 


Vv. 
LAKE COUNTY, OREGON. 
Oregon Supreme Court. 
No. 1353. 

Appeal from Deschutes County. 

W. O. Stms (HERBERT P. WELCH and 
EMERSON U. Sims on the brief), for 
respondent; CHAs. H. Comss, District 
Attorney for Lake County, and ARTHUR 
D. Day, for appellant. 

- Opinion ‘of the Court 
Feb. 18, 1930 
RAND, J.—This is an action for dam- 


was tried by the court and a jury and 
from the judgment in favor of plaintiff 
defendant has appealed. The facts are 
these: On. July 1, 1924, plaintiff and de- 
fendant entered into a written contract 


| by the terms of which it was agreed that 


plaintiff should grant to the county a 
right of way for a State highway over 
his lands in Lake County, and that the 


| county should pay him therefor $50 per 


the. lands -included. within the 
right of way, and that the county on com- 
pletion of the highway would construct 
or cause to be constructed a fence on 
each side thereof and all irrigation 
ditches destroyed or rendéred useless by 


| the construction of the highway, so as to 


insure to plaintiff’s premises the same 
distribution of water to the same extent 
and to the same’ lands that it was being 
distributed to at the time the contract 
was entered ‘into. It was also agreed 
that during the’ time of construction the 
county would keep up the fences and 
gates on the premises in order to keep 
plaintiff’s stock on and outside stock 
away from plaintiff’s premises. 

The complaint allegea performance of 
the contract by plaintiff and defendant’s 
failure to perform and demanded judg- 
ment for the damages resulting from de- 
fendant’s breach. The contract was 
signed on behalf of the county by the 





The cause | 


that one member thereof is without power 
to bind the county and, hence, a contract 
signed and assented to by the county 
judge alone, unless previously author- 
ized or subsequently ratified or ac- 
quiesced in by the county court acting as 
a body, would be invalid. There was no 
express allegation in the complaint that 
the county court had previously author- 
ized the county judge to bind the county 
by signing or entering into the contract 
but there is an allegation in the complaint 
that before the contract was entered into 
an agreement had been entered into be- 
tween plaintiff and the county court that 
plaintiff should convey the right of way 
to the county and that the county would 
perform the acts promised and agreed to 
in the written contract, and it was fur- 
ther alleged in the complaint‘that subse- 
quent to the time of performance by 
plaintiff the county court ratified the con- 
tract by a resolution adopted by the 
canty court which expfessly recited 
that: 

Whereas oh the Ist day of July, 1924, a 
contract was entered into by and between 
this court and Ralph C. Foster wherein it 
was agreed inter alia by this court thatif 
Ralph C. Foster would permit the construc- 
tion of a certain public highway across his 
lands this court would, upon the comple- 
tion of said highway, or its being opened 
for traffic, reconstruct, etc. 


Ratification After Making 
W ould Bind County 


This resolution, upon its adoption and 
entry in the records of the county court; 
constituted a complete, specific and ex- 
press ratification of the contract and a 
direct affirmation of the authority of the 
county judge to enter into the contract, 
for it is clear that if the county court 
had authority to enter into a contract of 








AutHorizep STATEMENTS ONLY ARE 


PRESENTED Herein; Bein 


PustisHep WitHouT CoMMENT BY THE UNITED States DatLy 


+ 


‘Contracts 


Shareholders of Syndicate Not Liable . 
On Note Taken With Exemption Notice 


Considering Organization as 


Common Lew Prac Prevents‘ 


Recovery Except as to Trust Property 


/ 


State of North.Carolina: Raleigh. 


’ A person who takes the note of a busi- 
ness syndicate with knowledge of the fact 
that it was created by a declaration and 
indenture of trust, under whieh the hold- 
ers of certificates of interest have no con- 
trol of the management of the property 
and are not personally liable beyond the 
payment in full of the amount for which 
their certificates were issued, cannot re- 
cover on the note against the owners of 
the certificates, the Supreme Court of 
North Carolina has ruled. 

Applying the test that. the owners of 
the beneficial interests in the syndicate do 
not have control of the business for the 
conduct of which the organization was 
created, the court stated that “gaid syn@i- 
cate is not a partnership, but a common 
law trust.” . 

The court; in support of its ruling, 
cited a Massachusetts case in which it was 
held “that even assuming that the share- 
holders of a business trust were partners 
as to creditors not/contracting to look 
solely to the trust property, agd that as 
such they were personally liable to credi- 
tors generally, a creditor who knew that 
the declaration, by which the trust was 
created, expressly exempted the share- 
holders from such liability, could look 
only to the trust property for the pay- 
ment of his debt.” - 


LILLIAN A. ROBERTS 


Vv. 
ABERDEEN-SOUTHERN PINES. SYNDICATE. 
North Carolina Supreme Court. 

No. 435. 


Appeal from Superior Court of Moore 
County. 

H. F. SEAWELL-& Sons, for plaintiff; 
VARSER, LAWRENCE, Proctor & Mc- 
InTyRE, for defendants (other than en- 
dorsers). > 

Opinion of the Court 
M Feb. 22, 1930 
This is an action to recover on a note 
executed by A. M. Steinburg, trustee, 
and M. D. Shannon, trustee, in the name 
of thé Aberdeen-Southern Pines Syndi- 

cate. The note is dated Nov. 29, 1926, 

and was due four months after date. 

Plaintiff is the holder of said note, 
Prior to the delivery of said note, cer- 

tain of the defendants endorsed the 

same and thereby became liable to the 
holder of the note as endorsers. Each of 
said defendants, at the time he endorsed 
said note, was the owner of a certificate 
of interest in the Aberdeen-Southern 

ines Syndicate, in whose name and for 
whose benefit the note was executed. It 
was admitted by these defendants that 
prior to the commencement of this ac- 
tion, the said note, upon its due present- 
ment according to its tenor, was dishon- 
ored by nonpayment. The defendants 
who endorsed said note, do ndt deny 
their liability to the plaintiff as holder 
of said note for the amount due 
thereon. 


Plaintiff alleges in her complaint that 
the defehdants other than the endorsers 


that nature it could either authorize one} Of said note, are liable~to her as joint 
of its members to enter into the contract | adventurers or as partners, doing busi- 
in behalf of the county or, if entered | ness at the date of the execution of said 
into by one member thereof without pre-| note under the name of jhe Aberdeen- 
vious authorization, it could subsequent| Southern Pines Syndicate, for that at 
to the making thereof ratify the con-| said date each of said defendants was 
tract and make it a valid and binding| the owner of a certificate of interest in 
obligation upon the county. ( said syndicate. The said defendants ad- 

The contention that the county tourt| Mit that they were the owners of cer- 
| of Lake County had no authority to enter | tificates of interest in said syndicate, as 
into the contract or any contract of that |#!leged; they deny, however, that they 
nature can not be sustained for the stat-| Were Partners by reason of such owner- 
ute in this State, se¢tion 4438, O. L., ex-| Ship. They allege that plaintiff loaned 
pressly declares that rights of way for|the sum of $10,250 to .the Aberdeen- 
| State highways shall be acquired by the| S°uthern Pines Syndicate, and took the 
counties in which the highway is situated | "te sued on in this action as security 
and provides that such rights of way|therefor, with knowledge, both actual 
may ee acquired by either donation, pur-| 2d constructive, that by the express 
chase, agreement, condemnation or| Provisions of the, declaration and in- 


| 


tiles, roofing and floor, 44209, Montreal,| county judge only and not by either of 
Canada (a); Tinfoil, embossed and un-|the two county commissioners but it re- 
embossed, 44163, Copenhagen, Denmark | cited that it was entered into pursuant 
(a). ‘to a contract that had been agreed to by 
Motion Pictures: the County Court of Lake County and 

Cameras, projectors and accessories, | plaintiff. A demurrer was filed to the 
44205, Glasgow, Scotland (p); motion|complaint and overruled. This, it is 
pictures, 44208, Maracaibo, Venezuela | contended, was error for the reason, first, 
(a).- |that a contract-,signed by the county 
judge only is not binding upon the county 


Paper and Paper Goods: | 


Cardboard, 5 to 10 ton lots, 44171, | 
Cardiff, Wales (p); Fiber or leather | 
board for boots and shoe counters; 44169, | 
Romsey, England (p); rotogravure press | 
for printing with loose (copper) plates, | 
44170, Helsingfors, Finland (a); suede | 
leather, imitation, 44211, Nuremberg, | 
Germany (p). | 
Petroleum and Products: 

Oil, cylinder, steam, hot, 44192, 
Cologne, Germany (p); oils, for isolating | 
cable, locomotive axle, machines and 
motors, 44139, Berlin, Germany (p): 
paraffin, 44222, Liverpool, England (p); 
petroleum products such as lubricating 
and machine oils, asphaltum, and 
a 44195, Hamburg, Germany 

a). 
Railway Supplies: 

Cars, tank, 44142, Hamburg Germany 
(a); railway car equipment and special- 
ties, and steam railway equipment spe- 


nauba, 44193, Sydney, Austrialia, (a 
ana p). 
Drugs and Pharmaceutical Preparations: 


Biologies, veterinary, 44246, Loanda, 
| Portuguese West Africa (p); cosmetics, 
| 44156, Copenhagen, Denmark (a); cos- 
metics and toilet preparations, 44158, 
Berlin, Germany (a); medicines, pre- 
pared; biologies, and pharmaceutical, | 
44179, Bombay, India (a); medicines, 
prepared, pharmaceuticals, pharmacéuti- 
cal specialties, synthetic perfumes, and | 
raw materials for perfumes, 44183, Paris, 
France (a); toilet preparations, espe- 
‘cially powders, 44161, Wellington, New| 


| Zealand (a). 
| Electrical Appliances: 


Converts and dynamotors, ratary,| 
small, for use with electric radio sets| 
and phonographs, 44160, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina (a); household electrical ap- 
pliances, 44131, Liverpool, England (e); 
household electrical appliances, 44153, 


€ 


| 





American commercial world is deal-| chickens, 44241, Hamburg, Germany (p); 
ey with a very grave challenge.| cacao butter, 44163, Copenhagen, Den- 
have made savage eharges that | mark 
our mechanized civilization was forget-| peaches, pears, pineapples, vegetables, 
ting beauty—that such a civilization |ete., 44162, Copenhagen, Denmark (a); 
of necessity, be drab and hard and} canned fruit, 44137, Hamburg, Germany 
and shabby and more or less repel-| (a); canned fruit, 44217, Oslo, Norway 
The issue was one.of profound im-/| (a); canned fruit, fish, milk, vegetables, 


Lausanne, Switzerland (p); household 
electrical apyliances, 44154, Breslau, 
Germany (a); radio sets, 44200, Turin, 
Italy (p); refrigerators, electric, 44130, 
Montreal, Canada (a); trucks, industrial, 
electric, 44198, Montreal, Canada (a); 
wiring devices and domestic fixtures 
44132, Glasgow, Scotland (a-and p). 
Foodstuffs: 


Albumen, blood (ox blood only), 44223, 


Riga, Latvia (a); albumen, dextrin, glu- | 


cose and starch, 44224, Paris, France 
(a); bacon, fat back, 44134, Helsingfors, 
Finland (a); buttermilk powder for 


(a); canned apples, apricots, 


etc., 44220, Liverpool, England (a or p); 


Guatemala City, Guatemala (a); canned 


cialties, 44198, Montreal, Canada (a). 
Rubber Goods: - 
Boots, overshoes, galoshes. etc., 44236, 
fstanbul (Constantinople), Turkey (g); 
erasers, 44150, Oslo, Norway (a); gum, 
black tread and retread, for repairing 
and vulcanizing automobile tires, 44145, 
Hamburg, Germany (a or p); shoes, 
rubber, men’s women’s, and children’s, 
44173, Quebec, Canada (p); shoes and 
soles, rubber, 44172, Hamburg. Germany 
(a or p); tires, automobile, 44229, Well- 
ington, New Zealand (a); tires, auto- 
mobile, 44233, Hamburg, Germany, (a 
anil p); toys, rubber, 44146, Hamburg, 
Germany (a or p). 
Shoe and Leather Manufactures: 
Handbags, women’s, 44161, Wellington, 
New Zealand (a); moleskin, 44148, Rot- 
terdam, Netherlends. (a and p); shoe 
findings, 44147, Berlin, Germany (a); 
shoe findings, 44188, Quebec, Canada (a 
and p); shoes, Goodyear welt, 44138, 
Berlin, Germany (a); shoes, men’s, wo- 
men’s, and children’s, and adult’s slip- 
pers, 44173, Quebec, Canada (p); shoes, 
sport, with rubber soles, 44172, Hamburg, 
Germany (a or p). 


and, second, that the Cofinty Court of 
Lake County had no authority to enter 
into a contract of that nature. 

It is undoubtedly true that in transact- 
ing the business of a county the county 
ee 


44175, Vienna, Austria (a); household 


|labor saving devices, 44153, Lausanne, 


Switzerland !(p); novelties and dolls, 
44191, Mexico City, Mexico (p); office 
equipment and appliances, 44214, War- 
saw, Poland (a and p); office machines 
and equipment,’44149, Berlin, Germany 
(a); office suppliés, such as pencils, foun- 
tain pens, and novelties, 44150, Oslo; Nor- 
way (a); optical and scientific novelties, 
such as thermometers, and barometers, 
44205, Glasgow, Scotland (p); photo- 
graphic finishing trade machinery, such 
as automatic film developing machines, 
film printing machines, photo printing 
machines, and print glazing machines, 
44205, Glasgow, Scotland (p); soda foun- 
tain, complete, 44174, Zurich, Switzer- 
land (p); stationery supplies, especially 
fountain pens, and pencils, 44175, Vienna, 
Austria (a); toys, paper; and picture 
books, 44175, Vienna, Austria (a); yases, 
glass, 44191, Mexico City, Mexico (p); 
water coolers, complete, 44180, Tientsin, 
China (p). ; 

Textiles: 


Cotton drills, 44151, Cochabamba, Bo- 
livia (p); cotton drills and denims, 44161, 
Wellington, New Zealand (a); cotton 
piece goods, 44203, Valparaiso, Chile (a); 
elastic webbing, 44176, Buenos Aires, Ar- 
gentina (a); hosiery, cotton, silk, , and 
rayon, men’s, women’s, and «children’s, 
44202, San Salvador, El Salvador (a); 
hosiery, cotton and silk, and knitted un- 
derwear, men’s and women’s, 44226, 
Milan, Italy (a); hosiery, silk or rayon, 


men’s, 44161, Wellington, New Zealand 


(a); hosiery and underwear, 44151, 


Cochabamba, Bolivia (p); scarfs, rayon, 


black, white and in colors, 44152, Asun- 


cion, Paraguay~(p); shirts, cotton, silk, 
and rayon, men’s, 44202, San Salvador, 





through the exercise of the power of 
eminent domain’ by the county before 
any contract shall be ratified. 


This constituted express statutory au-. 
thority for the County Court of Lake 
County to enter into a contract to ac- 
quire from plaintiff the right of way in 
question by an agreement between plain- 
tiff, as the owner of the land, and the 
county court. The same statute also pro- 
vides that, in case the county court shall 
fail, neglect or refuse to acquire such 
rights of way, the State highway com- 





mission may by a suit brought by the at-' 


torney general acquire them by condem- 
nation and directs that all the expenses 
incurred by the State highway commis- 
sion, in so acquiring them, shall be paid 
by the county. There is no contention 
that there was any fraud or collusion in 
the contract and, therefore, under the 
allegations of the complaint, the contract 
was valid and binding upon.the county 
and, hence, plaintiff having fully per- 
formed the contract, the demurrer to the 
complaint was properly overruled. 


Cross-examination Refused 


On Testimony Excluded 


There are numerous assignments of 
error urged defendant upon this ap- 


denture of trust, under which said syndi- 
cate was formed, the Aberdeen-Southern 
Pines Syndicate is a trust and not a 
partnership, and that neither the trustees 
nor the cestuis que trustents are per- 
sonally liable as partners or otherwise, 
for the debts of said syndicate; that only 
the trust fufid, in the hands of the 
trustees is liable for said debts. 


The issues submitted to the jury were 
answered as follows: 

(1) What is the amount due on the note 
sued upon in this action? Answer: $10,250, 
with interest thereon at 6 per cent from 
Nov. 29, 1926. 

(2) Are the defendants who endorsed said 
note -liable and bound for sthe payment 
thereof? Answer: Yes. 

(3) Are the defendants, other than those 
SS, ee 
sideration of the jury. Plaintiff’s testi- 
mony in that particular having been 
withdrawn, cross-examination thereon 
was wholly immaterial. Defendant now 
contends that he was entitled to this 
cross-examination forthe purpose of im- 
peaching plaintiff. The ruling of the 
court, however, excluding the cross-ex- 
amination was proper under the rule that 


a witness can not be impeached upon an | 


immaterial matter. 
We have considered all of the rethain- 


peal but for the most part they are based | ing 33 assignments of error without find- 
upon the assumption that the contract ing any reversible error in any of the 
was invalid and not binding upon the|ryuylings and instructions complained of. 
county. ‘That contention having been/|'There is, however, one contention which 
overruled, no further reference to such} we deem proper to consider. Under our 





tontentions is necessary. 


One of the points urged is that it was 
error for the court to deny defendant’s 
right to cross-examine plaintiff upon cer- 
tain alleged statements of plaintiff as to 
the number of cattle owned by him, 
made to or filed with the couhty assessor 
for the purposes of taxation. The mat- 
ters sought to be disglosed by the ex- 
cluded cross-examinatién were not ma- 
terial under the pleadings and rulings 
made by the court upon the trial. The 
elements of damage alleged in the com- 
plaint were the agreed price of the land 
occupied by the highway, loss of crops, 
injuries to an orchard, and damage to 
the soil arising from plaintiff’s inability 
to irrigate the premises because of de- 
fendant’s failure to reconstruct the irri- 
gation ditches, and also’loss of profits 
upon plaintiff’s cattle during the time 
when the road was being constructed 
because of the failure of the county t 
keep up and maintain the gates and 
fences on plaintiff’s premises as con- 
tracted by the county. 

The trial court took from the con; 


El Salvador (a); silk linings, 44234, To-| sideration of the jury the question of 


statute when the county court has ac- 
quired the right of way for State high- 
ways and paid for its acquisition, the 
construction of the highway is under 
the exclusive control of the State high- 
way commission, the cbunty having no 
authority over the work, and it is con- 
tended that the acts and omissions com- 
plained of by plaintiff in the complaint 
were ‘the act8 and omissions of the State 
highway commission and not the county, 
for whith the county would ordinarily 
not be liable. 

We are not dealing with the authority 
of the county court or of the State 
highway commission in the construction 
of the road, but with a contract which 
the county entered into in which it obli- 
gated itself either to do the acts agreed 
to or to cause them to be done and, 
hence, it is wholly immaterial so far as 

laintiff’? rights are concerned under 

he contract whether the county failed 
to do the promised acts itself ar failed 
to cause the acts to be done by the State 
highway commisison, it having obli- 
gated itself that the acts would ne 
and, the contract having n breached 


who endorsed said note, liable ané bound for 
the payment thereof? Answer: No, 

From judgment on the verdict denying 
plaintiff judgment for the amount due on 
the note sued on, against defendants who 
are not endorsers of. said note, plaintiff 
appealed to the Supreme Court, 

Connor, J.—The burden of proof on 
the third issue submitted to the jury at 
the trial of this action was on the piain- 
tiff. The court instructed the jury that 
if they should find the facts to ‘be as all 
the evidence tended to show, they should 
answer this issue “No.” Plaintiff duly 
excepted to-this instruction, and on her 
appeal to this court contends that her 
assignment of error based dn this ex- 
ception should be sustairied. The only 
question to be decided on this appeal is 
whether or not there was error in this 
instruction. 


Certificate Holders Rely on 


Exemption From Liability \ 

Plaintiff contends that under the pro- 
visions of the declaration and indenture 
of trust, by which the Aberdeen-South- 
ern Pines Syndicate Was created, the 
owners of certificates of interest issued 
by said syndicate as evidence of their 
investments in the trust fund of said 
syndicate, are joint adventurers, and are 
liaMle as partners for debts incurred by. 
the trustees for and in behalf of the 
syndicate; she contends that the Aber- 
deen-Southern Pines Syndicate is in law 
a ne and not a common law 
trust, notwithstanding the express dec- 
laration in the declaration and indenture 
of trust by which the said syndicate was 
created, to that effect. If this conten- 
tion is well founded, then the defendants 
referred to in the third issue, upon all 
the evidence are liable on the note held 
by .the plaintiff, nothing else appearing, 
and there was error in the instruction, 
as contended by plaintiff. 

The defendants referred to in the third 
issue contend, on “the other hand, that 
they are not partners, but merely cestius 
que trustent, for that the Aberdeen- 
Southern Pines Syndicate, created by 
the declaration and indenture of trust 
offered in evidence by, the plaintiff, is 
not a partnership, but a common law 
trust, such as is recognized in the State 
of Massachusetts, and therefore called a 
Massachusetts trust. 

They contend further that, even if it 

shall be held as a matter of law, that, 
in the absence of a statute in this State 
recognizing a common law or Massa- 
chusetts trust, as a valid business organ- 
ization, distinguishable from a_partner- 
ship or from a corporation, said syndi- 
cate is a partnership, and that said dc- 
fendantsS are partners and theréfore lia- 
ble to creditors of said syndicate, gen- 
erally, they are not liable in this action 
to the plaintiff, for the reason that she 
loaned the money now due to her on said 
note to the said syndicate with knowl- 
edge, both actual and constructive, that 
it is expressly provided in the declara- 
tion of indenture of trust. by which the 
said syndicate was created, that anid 
syndicate is a trust, and not a partner- 
ship, and that “no owner of any cerftif- 
cate or beneficial interest therein .shall 
be personally liable for any debts, cov- 
enants, demands of contracts of any 
kind, or torts of the syndicate beyond 
the payment in full of the amount for 
which his certificate of beneficial in- 
terest was issued.” 
» If the latter contention is well founded, 
it will not be necessary for us to discuss 
or to deeide the question involved in 
the former contention. We have no au- 
thoritative decision of this court upon 
the question as to wether a business 
organization such as the Aberdeen- 
Southern Pines Syndicate is a common 
law trust or a partnership. It is ad- 
mittedly not a corporation, for although 
it has some of the characteristics of a 
corporation, it was not organized under 
or pursuant to thé law ef this State, or 
cf any other State as a corporation. The 
courts in other jurigdictions are not in 
accord in their decisions of this question. 
The syndicate has some of the char- 
acteristics of a partnership, and many 
courts hold.that similar business organ- 
izations are partnerships, with the re- 
sult that trustees and owners of bene- 
ficial interests therein are liable as part- 
ners, for debts contracted in carrying on 
its business, notwithstanding provisions 
for their exemption from personal liabil- 
ity. See Annotation, “Massachusetts or 
Business Trust,” 68 A. L. R. p. 518. The 
annotator says: “It may be.well to re- 
mark here that while some of the recent 
decisions seem to tend toward clearing 
up, at least in some jurisdictions, certain 
legal points as to the form of businessy 
organization commonly known as the 
Massachusetts trust,’ other courts in- 
dicate, by the care with which they ex- 
press their views on the particular nar- 
row points involved, that they are still 
far from clear as to the status of this 
hybrid formor organization, or as to the 
extent to which it should be allowed to 
| develop.” 

One of the tests sometimes, but not 
universally, applied by the courts in de- 
termining whether a business organiza- 
tion, such as the Aberdeen-Southern 
Pines Syndicate, is a partnership or a 
common law trust, is whether the owners 
of beneficial interests therein have or do 
not have control of the business for the 
conduct of which the organization was 
created. Thus in Schumann-Heink v. 
Folsom, 328 Ill, 321, 159 N. E. 250, 58 
A. L. R. 985,.it is said: “Where, under 
the declaration of trust, the unit holders 
retain control over the trustees, and 
have authority to control the manage- 
ment of he business, the partnership re- 
lation exists) Frost v. Thompson, 219 
Mass. 360, 106 N. E. 1009; Hart v. Sey- 
mour, 147 Til. 698, 35 N. E. 246; Dunn, 
Business Trusts, sections 140 et . On 
the other hand, where the declanetteh of 
trust gives the trustees full control in 
the management of the business of 
trust, and the certificate holders are not 
associated in carrying on the business, 
and have no control over the trustees, 
then there is no liability as partners. 
Smith vy. Anderson, L. R, 15, Ch. Div, 247, 
C. A.; Williams v. 
102 N. E. 355; Mayo v, Moritz, 151 Mass, 
481, 24 N. E. 1089@ Rhode Island Hose 
pital Trust Co. v. Copeland, 39 R. I. 193, 
98 Atl. 273; Bills vy. Hackathorn, 159 Ark, 
621, 31 A. L. R. 847, 252 S. W, 602; 








lton, 215 Mass. 1, sal 


new paths—no longer relying| fish, etc., 44165, Caracas, Venezuela (a); 
lly on the inspiration of the past. It} canned fruit, and fish, including salmon, 
monstrating, too, that art need not | herrings, and pilchards, 44232, Johan- 

to the rich alone. It is proving|nesburg, South Africa (p); canned 
an essentally mechanized civiliza-|fruit and vegetables,. and canned, 
can nevertheless be luminous—ma-|and preserved fish, especially salmon, | 
vivid—satisfying. The implica- | 44135, Bombay, India (a); casings, sau- | Specialties: 
of “art in industry” are very broad | sage, 44244, Stavanger, Norway (p);! Adding machines, portable, 44149, Ber- | 
casings, and salted horse meat, 44240, lin, Germany, (a); 


damages in respect to all of these mat-| regardless of whoever may’ be respon- . 
ters orth the "time the road was under sible therefor, the county is liable un- pee & . ¥, Comenen 225 Il. App, 
construction. Subsequent to’ this ruling, | der its contract for all damages resulting | 26; ne “kt r R875 H L } 
which was made at defendant’s request, |to plaintiff by reason of its own byeach as) the’ Progra y ee 601. 
defendant sought to cross-examine plain- | of the contract. : br yw - S a ou i. applied 
(a or p). tif&¥as to the number of cattle he owned Finding no errdr in the record, the! e e - Pe ae a ines, Syndi- 
Tobacco: .. | during the time the road was under con- judgment wil be peed m |" e, in'order to determine whether the 
, ‘ i i tter EAN, BELT, JJ., an , Ac ; 
Tobacco, barreled, 44219, Hamburg,| struction, which was the very ma ’ [Continued on baew, i ais & | 


ronto, Canada (a); twine, seine, 44165, 
Caracas, VenezuelA (a); underwear, cot- 
ten (vests and bloomers), women’s, 
44181, Johannesburg, South Africa (»); 
| yarn, mohair, 44201, Montreal, Canada | 


Soaps: 

Soaps, 44157, Coventry, England (p); 
soaps, 44158, Berlin, Germany (a); toilet | 
sonpe 44161, Wellington, New Zealand 
(a). 








books, scientific, Germany (a or p). the court. had withdrawn from .the.con- J., concur, 
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Avrnorizep STATEMENTS ONLY 


Art’ PRESENTED Herein, Berna 


Pustishep Without COMMENT BY THE UniTep States DaILy 


Registry Refused 
-Trade Mark ‘1857’ 


- Used on,Silverware 


Discrimination Applied in 

.. Purchasing Is Factor in 
Allowance of One of 
Marks Applied For 


The notation “1857” for silverware is 
deceptively similar to the trade mark 
“1847 Rogers Bros.” for the same prod- 
uct, but the notation “A. 8. 1857” is not 
deceptively similar*thereto, the Court of 
Customs and Patent Appeals has ruled in 
affirming the action of the Commissioner 
of Patents holding the notation “A. S. 
1857” registrable but not the notation 
“1857.” 

This ruling was made in view of the 
fact that the respective dates are of im- 
portance in the-history of the respective 
parties, and that, as the court stated, the 
marks are used on silverWere which is 
purchased with discrimination. 

The bpinion states that “were the 


a : 
and care in their purchase, we might 
come to a different conclusion.” Judicial 
notice was taken of the fact that “the 
purchase of silverware, sterling or plated, 
involves a ‘considerable degree of care 
and discrimination upon the part of the 
purchaser.” 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY 


v. 
THE AMERICAN SILVER COMPANY. 
Court of Customs and Patent Appeals. 
Pat. Appl. No. 2227. 

rom decision of the Commis- 
ee Patents. Opposition No. 
7141. 

JouN P. BaRTLETT, for International Sil- 
ver Co.; RoBerT C. MITCHELL, for the 
American Silver Co. 

Opinion of the Court 
Feb. 21, 1930 


LENROOT, J.—These cases come before 
us for review on appeals of both parties 
froma decision of the Commissioner of 
Patents ina trade mark case. ; 

The applicant, The American Silver 
Company, on July 13, 1925, filed an ap- 
plication for the registration of the mark 
“1857,” and on Jan. 9, 1926, filed a 
‘second application for the registration of 
the mark “A. S. Co, 1857,” both marks 
being used upon silverware. Interna- 
tional Silver Company filed oppositions 
to both applications, claiming use of the 
trade mark “1847 Rogers Bros.” upon 
the same kindof goods, and alleging 
damage if said applications were al- 
lowed. ‘The two oppositions were con- 
solidated by the Patent Office. 

‘The Commissioner of Patents affirmed 
the:-decision of the examiner of trade 
mark interferences, sustaining the oppo- 
sition to the registration of applicant’s 

ark “1857,” adjudging the applicant 

ot entitled to such registration, and dis- 
missing -the opposition to the registra- 
tion of applicant’s mark “A. S. Co. 1857,” 
and adjudging the applicant entitled to 
such registration. 

The opposer appeals from that part of 
the decision relating to the mark “A. S. 
Co. 1857,” and applicant appeals from 
that part of the decision relating to the 
mark “1857.” : - 

Both parties took testimony. 

Findings df Fact 

The Commissioner found that opposer, 
through its predecessor, has used _ its 
mark upon silverware continuously since 
as early as 1862, and has built up a very 
large business, with expenditures in ad- 
vertising sometimes reaching $500,000 

r year; that its business has been very 
argely conducted on the advertising set 
forth in connection with its trade mark 
“1847 Rogers Bros.”; that opposer has 
never used the date “1847” alone or dis- 
associated with the words “Rogers Bros.” 
He further found that applicant has used 
its mark, “A. S. Co. 1857,” enclosed in 
lozenge shaped panels, since about June 
1, 1925, but-has used the date “1857” 
since about Nov. 1, 1894; that the appli- 
cant took over the silver plating business 
of another company which began mak- 
ing and sélling silver plated tableware in 
1887, when such firm took over the busi- 
ness of still another company that had 
succumbed to the effects of the panic g 

' 1857; that the date “1857” had long beén 
used by applicant to indicate when the 
business to which it had succeeded }-ad 
begun; that/the date “1857” alone does 
not appear ever.to have been used by the 
applicant, but it was used in connection 
with the words “Welch-Atkins XXX” as 
early as Nov. 1, 1894, and such trade 
mark was registered in 1895. - ; 

The Commissioner, after finding in 
ubstance the foregoing, said: ~ 

From the foregoing, it is clear that 

either party has ever used the date alone 
ut only in connection with other distin- 
guishing words or letters, These dates are 
important dates in connection with the re- 
spective histories of the establishment o 
the opposer and applicant companies. Their 
similarity as to‘ three figures seems acci- 
dental. It is’ believed, even if the applicant 
company were otherwise entitled.to regis- 
tration of the numbers comprising the date, 

* which alone it has never used as a trade 
mark, yet it should not be permitted. regis- 
tration in view of these numbers being so 
deceptively similar to the numbers indicat- 
ing the date in opposer’s trade mark. It is 

ieved the conclusion of the examiner of 
irftterferences sustaining the opposition as 
to this application of the applicant com- 

my is sound, a 

Regarding the application No. 225691, 
wherein registration of the combination 
mark “ Co, 1857” arranged in two 
lozenge-shaped panels is sought, it appears 
this mark is not similar to that of the 
opposer. While there is some similarity 
in connection: with the respective dates in- 
cluded in the two marks, yet the distin- 

ishing features are believed to be suf- 

ient to prevent confusion or mistake in 
the mind of the public, It is evident that 
the applicant “has not sought to adopt a 

- mark similar to that of the opposer but in 
‘adopting the combination mark including 
the date when its business may be said to 
have ween started, it has merely adopted a 
date having some numbers similar to those 
appearing in the date included in the op- 

r’s mark. 
: Decision Affirmed 
' ‘We are of the opinion that the testi- 
a and record support the conclusions 
The 


Commissioner. 
testimony shows that purchasers 
of the silvetware bearing the trade 
mark “1847 Rogers Bros.” very fre- 
quently order it by reference to the num- 
er 1847” alone. If the numerals 
ieer” alone were used by applicant, pur- 
chasers might ‘he misled, believing that 
t “were purchasing goods manufac- 
by the owner of the trade rk 
oe Rogers Bros,” While it is not en- 
tively elear to us that confusion would 


’ y to result from the use by appli-| cl 
» - Bnt of the numerals “1857” as a. trade 
. thipk the doubt should be re- affirmed, 


Reef 
4 oe 
Bi 


@s00ds upon which the marks are used of | 
character involving less decrees 


Street Railways Not Common Carriers 


Method of Indirect 


Under Federal Employers’ Liability Act Recording of Voice 


Ruling 


That Measure Is Not Applicable Prevents Recovery 


By Injured Operator Due to Delay in Action 


Street railways are not “comnfén car- 
riers by railroad” within the meaning 
of the term as used in the Federal em- 
ployers’ liability act, the Court of Ap- 
peals of the District ‘of Columbia has 
ruled in affirming a holding of the lower 
court’ that an action brought by the 
employe of a street railway was barred 
by the statute of limitations. ‘ 

The court‘s ruling was applied to a 
street railway within the District of 
Columbia, the Capital Traction Com- 
pany. It was pointed out that the com- 
pany possesses no right of eminent do- 
main, has its entire trackage within the 
District operated for public convenience 
as a street railway over the public 
streets, with no part of its line in the 
municipality being on a~—private right 
of way and practically all of its track- 
age extending through densely popu- 
lated sections of the city. 

The fact that the company operates a 
mile and a half of line in the State of 
Maryland continuous with lines in the 
District of Columbia and operates cars 
as lessees over other lines'in Maryland 
was stated not to be decisive of the 
question. 





JOHN WILLIAM MANGUM 
¥, 
‘CAPITAL TRACTION’ COMPANY. 

District of Columbia Court of Appeals. 
| : No. 4818. 
Appeal from thé Supreme Court of the 

District of Columbia. 
W. G. GARDNER and SOUTH TRIMBLE JR., 
|- for appellant; G. T. DuNLop, F. J. Ho- 

GAN and E., L. Jones, for appellee, 


Opinion of the Court 
Mar. 3, 1930 _ 
MarTIN, C. J.—An appeal from a judg- 
ment for defendant in a personal injury 
case, entered upon a directed verdict at 
the close of plaintiff’s evidence. 


On Mar. 23, 1926, the appellant, as 
plaintiff, commenced an action in the 
lower court against the Capital Traction 
Company, claiming damages because of 
personal injuries sustained by him on 
Mar. 25, 1924, in consequence of defend- 
ant’s. negligence in the operation of its 
railway. It appears that at the time of 
the accident the plaintiff was employed 
as a motorman by the company, and in 
the performance of his duties he was 
operating a street car from the Navy 
Yard to Fourteenth Street and Colorado 
Avenue, his run being entirely. within the 
District.of Columbia. While the plaintiff’s 
car was at a standstill for the purpose of 
| discharging. passengers, it was collided 
with in the rear by another car of the 
defendant company. The force of the 
collision threw the plaintiff backwards 
causing him to strike his head against 
parts of the car, inflicting severe> in- 
juries upon him. It is charged by plain- 
tiff and admitted by defendant that the 
accident. was due to the negligence of 
the’ defendant and its other employes. 


Street Railways Said 
Not to Be Within Act 


At the close of plaintiff’s evidence the 
lower court sustained defendant’s motion 
for a directed verdict, upon the sole 
ground that plaintiff’s action was barred 
because not brought within one year 
from the time when the cause of action 
accrued. This ruling accordingly pre- 
sents the only question involved in the 
present appeal. - ; 


Plaintiff contends that his action is 
brought under the Federal employers’ 
liability act of Apr. 22, 1908 (35 Stat. 
65), which provides for such personal in- 
jury actions against common carriers by 
railroad in the District of Columbia, and 
other places, and permits actions there- 
under to be brought within two years 
after the cause of action accrues. Plain- 
tiff alleges that the Capital Traction 


“a common carrier by railroad” within 


as his action’ was brought within two 
years after the accident it was not barred 
| by limitation of time. 


tends that the act of Apr. 22, 1908, upon 
which plaintiff relies, relates solely to 
railroads and does not apply to street 
railways, and contends that street rail- 
ways are governed by the Federal em- 
ployers’ liability act of June 11, 1906 (34 
Stat. 232), which authorizes such ac- 
tions to be ‘brought against common car- 
riers in the District of Columbia, and 
other places, and limits the time within 
which they may be brought to one year 
after the cause of action accrues. De- 
fendant alleges that the Capital Trac- 
tion Company is and always—has been a 
street railway and has never been a rail- 
road in the sense of the employers’ 
liability acts, and that the limitation of 
the act of 1906 therefore applies in this 
case, and inasmuch as the plaintiff’s 
present action was not brought within 
one year after the cause of action ac- 
crued he is barred from _ recovering 
herein. 





a 


solved in favor of the opposer who is 
the prior user in good faith. Wayne Co. 
Preserving Company v. Burt Olney Can- 
ning Company, 32 App. D. C. 279. 

As to the application for the registra- 
tion of the combination mark “A. S. Co. 
1857,” we believe that the use of the 
letters “A. S, Co.” in combination with 
the numerals “1857” sufficiently dis- 
tinguishes the goods bearing said tom- 
bination from goods beating the trade 
mark “1847 Rogers Bros.,” so that con- 
fusion er mistake in the mind of the 
public is not likely to result therefrom. 

We may take judicial notice of_ the 
fact that the purchase of silverware, 
sterling or. plated, involves a consider- 
able degree of care and discrimination 
upon the part of the purchaser. The 
goods are valuable, They are not a mat- 
ter of every-day purchase upon the part 
of an individual, like food products or 
other, products that require frequent re- 
placement. A person might purchase 
silverware bearing the mark “1857” 
alone in the belief that he was buying 
goods manufactured by the owner of the 
mark “1847 Rogers Bros.,” but we do not 
think this feotecion is likely to occur 
with the mark “A, 8S. Co, 1857.” 

Were the goods upon which the marks 
are used of a character involving less 
discrimination and care in their pur- 
chase, we might come to a different con- 
clusion, ’ 

The decision of the Commissioner is 





Company at the time of the accident was | 


the intent of the act, and that inasmuch | 


The defendant on the othei hand con- | 


We think that street railways are not | 





included within the classification of 
“commivn carriers by railroad” as used in 
the Federal employers’ liability act of 
Apr. 22, 1908. This conclusion follows 
from the natural import of the terms 
therein employed, from the history of the 
legislation, and from various expressions 
to be found in supreme court opinions. 
See Employers’ Liability Cases, 207 U. 
S. 403; Omaha &’ Council Bluffs Street 
Railway Company v. Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, 230 U. S. 824; Wash- 
ington Railway & Electric Company v. 
Scala, ‘244 U. S. 630. 


Difference Between Street 
And Commercial Lines Shown 


It is our opinion also that the Capital | 


Traction Company was a street railway 
and not a railroad or common, carrier by 
railroad at the times in quéstion. In 
Washington Railway & Electric Com- 


pany v. Scala, 244 U. S. 680 (Affirming | 
S. C., 45 App. D. C, 484), the Supreme 


Court held the appellant company to be 
a railway company and not a street rail- 


way, and gave the reasons for that | 


definition in the following words: 


With these cast and the evidence and | 


admissions shown in the record before us, 
it is clear that the defendant was incorpo- 
rated as, and at the time of the accident 
complained of was, a railway company, not 
a street railway company; that it had full 
powers of eminent domain; that at the 
time of the accident complained of it owned 
and operated a line of electric railway ex- 
tending from a terminus within the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to a terminus at Cabin 
John Creek, in the State of Maryland, a 
large part of the line being ‘constructed 
on a private right of way, and that it was 
at that time a common carrier of passen- 
gers for hire between its termini. 


The distinction between street rail- 
ways and commercial railroads is. thus 
stated in 25 R. C. L., page 1115: 


A street railway in its inception is a 
purely urban institution. It is intended to 
facilitate travel in and about the city from 
one part of the municipality to another, 
and thus relieve the sidewalk of foot pas- 
sengers and the roadway of vehicles. It is 
thus an aid to the exercise of the easement 
of passage; strictly a city conveyance, for 
the use of the city, by people living or stop- 
ping therein, and fully under the control of 
the municipa: authorities, who have -been 
endowed with ample power for that pur- 
pose. Speaking generally, then, a street 
railway is local, derives its. business from 
the streets alon~ which it is operated, and 
is in aid of the local travel upon those 
streets; while a commercial railway usually 
derives its business, either directly or in- 
directly, through connecting roads, from a 
large area of territory, and not from the 
travel on the streets of those cities, either 
terminal or way stations, along which they 
happen to be constructed and operated. 


Power of Eminent Domain 
Is Distinguishing Feature 


The record herein discloses that the 
Capital Traction Company is the succes- 
sor of several earlier companies, none of 
which ever possessed the power of emi- 
nent domain nor does‘the present com- 
pany have such power; that the entire 
trackage of the company in the District 
of Columbia is operated for the public 
convenience as a street railway a. the 
public streets and avenues of the Dis- 
trict; that no part of its line in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia is on a private right 
of way; and that practically its entire 
trackage extends through densely popu- 
lated ‘sections of the city. 


It is true that the company owns and 


\operates a trackage extending about a 


mile and a half into Maryland, which is 
continuous with its line within the Dis- 
trict, and that it operates its cars as 
lessee over other extensions into the 
State of Maryland. It appears, however, 
that these lines extend into adjacent ur- 
ban® neighborhoods which for purposes 
of transportatiqn are practically part of 
the city, and are but extensions of the 
city. street car’ systems. . 


The plaintiff relies upon the Washing- 
ton Railway & Electric Company v. 
Scala, abdVe cited, as authority for his 
contention that the defendant is a rail- 
road im the sense of the employers lia- 
bility acts. In that case, however, the 
railway was chartered not as a street 
railway system, but as an electric trol- 
ley suburban and interurban railway 
company, and extended from_ the 
western edge of the city through small 
suburbs and country, with power to ex- 
tend its line westwardly from 36th and 
Prospect streets, this city to Cabin John 
Creek in Maryland. It operated its cars 
between these termini. It possessed full 
powers of eminent domain and its line 
was built largely on a private right of 
way between its termini. The case cited 
differs materially from that now before 
us. . 

We agree therefore with the decision 
of the lower court, and its judgment is 
affirmed with costs. 


State Judgment Law 
Upheld in Michigan 


Opinion Favors Washington- 
Detroit Theater Company 


State of Michigan: 
Lansing, Mar. 8. 

The Michigan Supreme Court on Mar. 
6, upheld the constitutionality of the 
State declaratory judgment law agthoriz- 
ing courts of record to maine Vinding 
declarations of rights. The ruling was 
made in the case of The Washington- 
Detroit Theatre Co. v. Anna Moore, 

The plaintiff, holding a 99-year lease of 
premises held by the defendant, claimed 
the right under the Jease to demolish a 
theatre building and erect a new one to 
be used for other purposes claiming it 
could" not operate the theatre building 
except without great loss. 

The company sought an injunction to 
restrain the defendant from interfering 
with the destruction of the building or 
attempting to forfeit the lease, the lower 
court holding with the company. 
deféndant appealed. 

Justice Louis Fead, 
question, wrote in part: 

“There is no constitutional restriction 
on the power of the legislature to recog- 
nize the complexity of modern affairs 
and to*provide for the settlement of con- 


hisinsita the 


troversies between citizens without the | 


necessity of one committing an illegal 
act or wronging or threatening the other. 
There is no constitutional ression of 
limitation upon the power of the court 
to décide such disputes.” 








The | 


Is Refused Patent 


Use of Natural Facilities of 
Hearing and Speaking Are 
Not Patentable, Appellate 
Court Holds 


A method consisting of a person lis- 
tening to a speaker whose utterances it 
is desired to record and repeating them 
by spoken word into a dictaphone from 
which they can be transcribed into writ- 
ing in the usual way is not patentable, 
the Court of Custoths and Patent Ap- 
peals has ruled, affirming the rejection of | 
claims by the Patent Office. 


IN RE APPLICATION OF REXFORD L. 
HOLMES ET AL. 


Court of-Customs and Patent Appeals. 
Pat. Appl. No. 2213. 

Appeal from decision of the Commis- 

sioner of Patents. Serial No. 337620. 


Submitted by C. H. SHAMEL on brief for 
, appellant; T. A. HosTeTLeR, for Com- 
missioner of Patents. 


Opinion of the Court 
Feb. 6, 1930 


GARRETT, J.—This case involves an ap- 
peal from the Commissioner of Patents 
affirming a decision of the board of ex- 
aminers in chief sustaining in part the 
decision of the examiner denying the 
patentability of claims to a method of 
“reporting in writing testimony, speeches 
and other discourse.” 


Fifteen claims were embraced in the | 
application. All were denied. Nos, 1 
and 5 may be taken as typical: 

1. The method of producing a written 
record of spoken language which consists | 
in a second person repeating such language 
into the transmitter of a sound-recording 
machine, placing the records so made on 
a sound-reproducing machine, and writing 
on an adapted surface the words so re- 
produced. 

S. The method of producing sound rec- 
ords of long-continued oral proceedings, 
which consists in repeating said proceed- 
ings into the mouthpiece of a sound-record- 
ing device until the first record is nearly 
full, then starting a second record, repeat- 
ing the continuation of said proceedings 
into the mouthpiece in such manner as to 
be recorded on both records, ang continu- 
ing said reptition to be recorded on the | 
second record, after the termination of the | 
first record. 


The references cited are: Dodge, 
449349, Mar. 31, 1891; Clausen, 1206987, | 
Dec. 5, 1916. | 


Nothing new or inventive‘of a me-) 
chanical nature is claimed over the de- | 
vices of the references. The claims are | 
confined to the method described. | 
Briefly stated, this method consists of a 
person listening to the speaker whose | 
utterances it is desired to record and | 
repeating them by spoken word isto a/| 
dictaphone from which they can be tran- | 
scribed into writing in the usual way. 
The customary method now, in many 
instances, is for a stenographer to write 
the speech or other discourse in short- | 


+ 





hand and then read it into the dictaphone | 
from the shorthand characters. The 
method of applicants would eliminate the 
shorthand operation, t 

Use Two of Senses 

In the final analysis the elements of 
the method claimed as new seem to con- 
sist of the use of (a) the sense of hear- 
ing and (b) the power of speech in| 
repetition of what was heard. These | 
are applied as steps in an old process 
of producing the spoken words in writ- 
ten form for such uses as may be de- 
sired. 

We do not think it can be held to be 
invention 'to evolve the concept of hav- 
ing a person listen and then repeat into 
a dictaphone what he or she may hear. 

Appellants present an ingenious and 
interesting argument but it is not per- 
suasive. 

Surely neither the power to hear nor 
the power to repeat what one hears are 
of themselves patentable, at this period 
of human development, and we do not 
think a method of combining these facul- 
ties for the purposes described in the 
application comes within the purview of 
the patent statute. 

The decision of the Commissioner is 
sound and the same is affirmed. 


Note Liability Relieved 
By Notice of Exemption 





[Continued from Page 6:] 

said syndicaté is a partnership or a 
common law trust, we should hold that 
said syndicate is not a partnership, but 
a common law trust, for by the provi- 
sions of the declaration and indenture 
of trust, by which the said syndicate 
was created, the owners of beneficial in- | 
terests therein have no control of the 
management of the business of the syn- 
dicate. Whether in that event, we 
should further hold that in the absence 
of statutory recognition in this State of | 
the common law-or Massachusetts trust, 
such a trust is unlawful as contrary to 
public policy, is not necessarily pre- 
sented on this record. We, therefore, 
do not discuss or decide this question, 
which is discussed in the brief filed in| 
this court for appellant. 

All the evidence offered at the trial of 
this action tended to show that plaintiff, 
at the time she agreed to lend the sum 
of $10,250 to the Aberdeen-Southern 
Pines Syndicate, and at the time she ac- 
cepted the note sued on as security for 
said loan, had full knowledge, both ac- 
tual and constructive, of the provisions 
in the declaration and, indenture of 
trust, by which said syndicate was cre- 
ated, expressly exempting the owners of 


certificates of beneficial interests in said | « 





syndicate from personal liability for the 
debts of the ssyndicate. If the jury 
found the facty to be as this evidence 
tended to show, plaintiff is estopped from 
contending that defendants referred to 
in the third issue are liable and bound 
for the payment of the note held by her. 
There was, therefore, no error in the in- 
struction of the court with respect to 
the third issue. 

In Schumann-Heink v. Folsom, 328 IIl. 
321, 159 N. E. 250, 58 A. L. R. 485, it is 
said: “It is not against pubjic policy to 
make an agreement with a creditor that 
he shall, in case of default in payment, 
look exclusively to a particular fund for 
his reimbursement,” 

Even where a business organization 
such as the Aberdeen-Southern Pines 
Syndicate is held to be a partnership, as 
in Texas, it is also held that the owner 
of a certificate of interest in such organ- 
ization, is not personally liable to a 
creditor who extended credit to the or- 


| Fuford, ete. 


| Greene. 


Trade 


Calendar of the 
Supreme Court of the 
United States 


A list of the cases set for hearing be- 
fore the Supreme Court of the United 
States during the week of Mar. 10, has 
been prepared in the office of the clerk 
of the court. 


The court will not sit to hear argu- 
ments on Mar, 10 and 11, due to the 
death of Associate Justice Sanford. 

Arguments are scheduled to be heard 
by the court on Mar. 12 on the excep- 
tions to the report submitted to the 
court by its former Special Master and 
present Chief Justice, Charles E. Hughes, 
in the Great kes “Diversion Cases.” 

This list, subject to change and cor- 
rection to conform with the disposition 
of the cases made by the court and the 
action of counsel therein, follows: 

No. 314.—Niles Bement Pond Co. v. Writ 
States. On writ of certiorari to the Court 
of Claims. Karl D. Loos and E. Barrett 
Prettyman for the petitioner. 

No. 509.—United States v. Unzeuta. On 
appeal from the District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Nebraska. 

No. 323.—Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue v. Kansas City Structural Steel Co. 


Appeals for the Eighth Circuit, and 


No. 324.—Commissioner of Internal Reve- | | 
On | 
a writ of certiorari to the Circuit Court of | 
Armwell | 


nue v. Kansas City Structural Steel Co. 


Appeals for the Eighth Circuit. 

L. Cooper for the respondents. Nos. 323 and 

324 to be argued together as one case. 
No. 338.—Dohany v. Rogers, etc. 


District of Michigan. 
the appellant. 
Martin for the appellee. 

No. 339.—Columbus & Greenville Ry. Co. v. 


Supreme Court. 
appellant. John A. Tyson for the appellee. 
No. 347—Eliason et al. v. Wilborn et al. 
On appegél from the Illinois Supreme Court. 
Matthias Concannon for the appellants. 
No, 340.—United States v. Updike et al. 


On a writ of certiorari to the Circuit Court 


of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit. 

No. 344.—Corliss v. Bowers. On a writ of 
certiorari to the Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Second Circuit. Joseph M. Hartfield 
for the petitioner. 

No. 345.—United States Shipping Board 
Merchant Fleet Corporation, etc., v. Har- 
wood, etc. 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Second Cir- 
cuit. 
Lee for the respondents. 

No. 363.—Georgia Power Co. v. City of 
Decatur. On a writ of certiorari to thé 
Georgia Supreme Court. Walter T. Colquitt 
and Ben. J. Conyers for the petitioner. 

No. 364.—Board of Railroad Commissioners 


| of the State of North Dakota, etc., v. Great 


Northern Ry. Co. et al. On appeal from the 
District Court for the District of North Da- 
kota. James Morris for the appellants. 

. No. 365.—Escher, etc. v. Woods, Treas- 


Patent Appeals 


Filed in the 
Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals 


A summary of appeals in patent and 
trade mark cases filed in the Court of 


| Customs and Patent Appeals to and in- 


cluding Appeal No. 2717 was published 
in previous issues. The summary of ap- 
peals filed subsequently follows: 

No, 2718. Albert J. Farmer v. William S. 
Prichard. Appeal from the Board of Ap- 
peals» Interference No. 55059. Measuring 


| value. 


No. 2719. In re: Application of William 
Jones Hughes. Appeal from the Board of 
Appeals. Serial No. 189003. Improvement in 


| mechanism for trade marking transfer webs. 


No. 2720. J. P. Hielbronn Co. v.-Hammer- 
mill. Paper Co. Appeal from the Commis- 
sioner of Patents. Cancellation No. 1658. 
Trade mark for bond writing papers. 

No, 2721. William E. Moore v. Albert E. 
Appeal from the Board of Appeals. 
Interference No. 46401. Electric are furnace 
control. . 

No. 2722. In re: Application of Henry A. 
Wise Wood. Appeal from the Board of Ap- 
peals. Serial No. 16216. Improvement in 
method of accurately shaping printing plates 
and apparatus therefor. 

No, 2723. In re: Application of Harry FE. 
Perrigo. Appeal from the Board of Appeals. 
Serial No. 78719. Improvement in method 
and apparatus for accumulating and trans- 
forming ether electric_energy. 


Indiana Governor Upheld 
In Payment From Fund 


Due to the wide discretionary powers 
of the governor of Indiana in the dis- 
bursement of the governor’s emergency 
contingent fund, the attorney general of 
the State, James M. Ogden, has ren- 
dered an opinion declaring that the gov- 
ernor might make payments from the 
fund td members of the Indiana cor- 
porations survey commission which was 
created by legislative resolution with the 
express provision that “the members 
shall serve without remuneration and 
without reimbursement for expenses.” 

In reviewing the effect of the legisla- 
tive resolution, Mr. Ogden declared that 
it did not have the binding force of law 
such as to operate to limit and prohibit 
the governor from using a part of his 
“emergency contingent fund” for the 
payment of the expense reimbursement 
if he deemed the payment thereof to be 
in furtherance of, or to meet the neces- 
sity of, some executive function within 


| the scope of his duties. 


As to the right of the governor to dis- 
tribute the fund, it was stated that “the 
specifie objects for which the moneys 
put into the governor’s hands. were to 
be applied, are not designated. What 
are to be deemed incidental charges, 
arising ‘in and about administering the 
government, are nowhere in our laws 
defined. The appropriation of the money 
must, therefore, necessarily be left to 
the discretion of the gxecutive under the 
control only of the [€gislature.” 
ganization with knowledge that such 
owner was exptessly exempted from per- 
sonal liability by the provisions of the in- 
strument by which the organization was 
created. See Shelton v. Montoya Oil & 
Gas Co, 292 S.-W. 165; Farmers State 
Bank & Trust Co. v. Gorman Home Re- 
finery, 3 S: W. (2d) 65. 

In McCarthy v. Parker, 243 Mass. 465, 
dag N. E. 8, it was held that even assum- 
ing that the shoreholders of a business 
trust were partners as to creditors not 
contracting to look solely to the trust 
property, and that as such they Were 
personally liable to creditors generally, a 
creditor who knew that the declaration, 
by which the trust was created, ex- 
pressly exempted the shareholders from 
such liability, could look only to the trust 
property for payment of his debt. He 
could not hold the shareholders per- 
‘sonally lia>le for his debt. 

The judgment is affirmed. We find 
uO error, 


On | 
| a writ of certiorari to the Circuit Court of | 


On ap- | 
peal from the District Court for the Eastern 
Frank H. Dohany for | 
Wilbur M. Brucker and H. R. | 


On appeal from the Mississippi | 
William H. Watkins for the | 


On a writ of certiorari to the | 


Frederick H. Wood and Herbert B. | 
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Federal Employers’ Liability Act—Construction and Operation—Carriers 
Within Provisions of Act—Street Railways—District of Columbia— 

A street railway company, possessing no right of eminent domain, having 
its entire trackage within the District of Columbia operated for the public 
convenience as a street railway over the public streets of the municipality, 
with rio part of its line in the municipality being on a private right of way, 
and practically all of its trackage extending through densely populated sec- 


within the Federal employers’ liability 


U. S. Daily, 77, Mar. 10, 1930. 


Public Contractors—Bonds—Liabilities 
Labor, Materials and Supplies— 


Daily, 77, Mar. 10, 1930. 


Trade 


Trade Marks—General Principles— 


v. American Silver Co. 





lurer. On a writ of certiorari to the Court , 
| of Appeals of the District of Columbia. Spier 
| Whitaker and Lyttleton Fox for the peti- 
tioners. ; 

No. 370.—Federal Trade Commission v. 
Western Meat Co. et al. On a writ of cer- | 
ltiorari to the Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Ninth Circuit. : | 

No. 372.—City of Cincinnati v. Vester. On | 


| 


tions of the city, is not a “common carrier by railroad” as that term is used 


act (U. S. C. tit. 45, sec. 51), though 


the company operates a mile and a half of line in the’ State of Maryland con- 
tinuous with lines in the District and operates cars as lessees over other 
lines in Maryland.—Mangum v. Capital Traction Co. 


(D. C. Ct. Appls.)—V 


Federal Employers’ Liability Act—Construction and Operation—Carriers 
Within Provisions of Act—Street Railways— 

Street railways are not included within the classification of “eommon“car- 
riers by railroad” as that term is used in the Federal employers’ liability 
act (U.S. C., tit. 45, sec. 51)—Mangum v. Capital Traction Co. (D. 
Appls.)—V U. S. Daily, 77, Mar. 10, 1930. ‘ 


C. Gt 


+ . 
on Bonds—Transportation Charges as 


Recovery may be had by a city, for the use of a railway company, fore 
freight, switching and demurrage charges on material, used in the~ per- 
formance of a contract with the city for public work, on a surety bond 
provided for by Florida statute (C. G. L. 1927, sec. 5397) requiring the 
contractor for public work to execute a bond “with the additional obliga- 
tion that such contractor or contractors shall promptly make payment to all 
persons supplying him or them labor, 
or indirectly by said contractor or subcontractor in the prosecution of work 
provided for in said contract.”—City of Stuart v. American Surety Co. 
C. A. 5)—V U. S. Daily, 79, Mar. 10, 1930. 


Patents 


Patents—Patentability—Subject Matter for Patent Monopoly— 

The method is not patentable which consists of a person listening to a 
speaker whose utterances it is desired to record 
spoken word into a dictaphone from w 
ing in the usual way; neither the power to hear nor the power to repeat 
what.one hears is patentable——In re Holmes et al. 


material, and supplies used directly 


(C, 


and registering them by 
hich they can\be transcribed in writ- 


(c. C, P. A.)—V U.S, 


Marks 


Judicial notice was taken of the fact tht the purchase of silverware in- 
volves a considerable degree of care and discrimiration on the part of the 
purchaser, and is not a matter of everyday purchase, like food products or 
other products that require frequent replacement.—International Silver Co. 
(C. C. P. A.)—V U.S. Daily, 77, Mar. 10, 1930. 


a writ of certiorari to the Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Sixth Circuit, and 

No. 373.—City of Cincinnati’ v. Richards 
et al. On a writ of certiorari to the Cireuit 
Court of Appeals for the Sixth Circuit, and 

No. 374.—City of Cincinnati v. Reakirt. On 
a writ of certiorari to the Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Sixth Circuit.* John D. Ellis 
and Ed. F. Alexander. Nos. 372, 373 ane 
374 to be argued together as one case. 


1930 YEARBOOK 


ree 


o 
‘Swift & Company has just 
published its 1930 Year 
Book. It is a significant 


review of 


the operations of this 


Company during 1929. 


There are fifty-one pages of ab- 

sorbing interest, including the 

President’s Address to 

the shareholders . .. 

Treasurer’s Report . . 

the discussion of the 

live stock situation ... 

the nation’s food habits to- 

day . . . new developments of 

Swift & Company in marketing 

packaged goods. . . an interesting 

chapter on Sausage,from which you 
learn that this Company 


inois 


Swift & Company, 4032 Packers Avenue, Chicago, Illi1 
Please mail me free a copy of Swift & Company’s 1930 Year Book 


makes more than 150 
differentkindsof this pop- 
ular food . . . a faseinat- 
ing account of the pack- 
ing industry’s' contribu- 
tion to medicine and; 
surgery in the Handling 
of curative gland products... a 
chapter on fertilizing and its rev, 


olutionary effect on 
the country’s soil yield 
. ++ the Story of Glue. 


Swift. & Company 


will gladly send youthisYear Book. 
It has a host of important facts 
and interesting imformation for 
every alert man and woman, Just 
fill out the coupon. 


Swift & Company 
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eet 


- order to prevent the Commission from 


. adds that should the court, however, con- 


~ ‘Seven ‘Hills, Ohio, modification of license to 


me 


.action to aggrieve the station, or which 


reasting, two of which seek authority to 


Mf Appeals Brought 
By Chicago Station 
Radio Commission Declares 
- Westinghouse Firm Has 


’ No Grievance Since No 
_ Action Was Taken 


{wo additional motions in the cases | 


4nvolving appeals of the Westinghouse 
‘Electric and. Manufacturing Company 
from decisions of the Federal Radio Com- 
mission, were filed in the Court of Ap- 


_peals of the District of Columbia Mar. 6 


by the Commission. 

Both motions deal with routine phases 
of the two separate appeals of the West- 
inghouse Company on behalf of its sta- | 
tion, KYW, in Chicago, which’ utilizes | 
the 1,020 kilocycle broadcasting -channel. | 
This channel, under an order of the Com- | 
mission, is assigned to the east-central 


radio- zone, but has been loaned to the 
middle-western zone. KYW has appealed 
from a recent stipulation by the Commis- 
sion to this effect, and also seeks a stay 


otherwise disposing of this frequency 
during the pendency of both of its ap- 
peals. 

The Commission, in its new motions 
filed by Assistant General Counsel Duke 
M. Patrick, reiterates its former motion 
that both appeals be dismissed on the 
ground that the Commission has taken no 


is basis for appeal under the law. It 


sider the appeals properly taken, that 
they be consolidated into a single case, 
since they raise the same basic issues. 


Fourteen applications involving broad- 


build new broadcasting stations were re- 
ceived by the Federal Radio Commission | 
Mar. 6 and were made public as follows: 


New, Seward & Weiss Music Store, Rut- 
land, Vt., construction permit to erect a new 
station using 1,390 kc., 10 w. and 3 hours 
daily, 5 hours on Sundays. 

WHK, Radio Air Service Corp., Village of 


increase power from 1 kw. to 2%2 kw. day 
and 1 kw. night on 1,390 ke. 

KFXR, Exchange Ave. Baptist Church, | 
Oklahoma City, Okla., license to cover con- 
struction permit issued to install new equip- 
ment and increase power from 100 w. to 250 
w.-day and 100 w. night. 

KFNF, Henry Field Seed Company, Shen- 
andoah, Ia., construction permit to install 
new equipment. | 

KFYR, Hoskins Meyer, Bismarck, S. Dak., 
construction permit to move transmitter out- 
side of Bismarck, install new equipment and 
increase power from 500 w. to 1 kw. night 
and 2% kw. day, experimentally. | 

KGHL, Northwestern Auto Supply Co., 
Billings, Mont., construction permit to move 
transmitter outside of city limits of Billings, 
and studio to. same location, install new | 
equipment, increase power from 500 watts to 
2% kw. day and 1 kw. night, on 950 kc. 

WRNY, Aviation Radio Station, Inc., 
Coytesville, N. J., license to cover construc- 
tion permit for 1,010 kc., 250 w., dividing with 
WQA0-WPAP, WHN. ‘ f 

New, Mt: Pleasant Brdestg. Sta., Mt: Pleas- 
ant, Pa., construction permit to erect a new 
station using 1,330 kc., 20 w., and 4 hours 
daily- 


\¥- 

WBBZ,. C. L. Carrell, Ponca City, Okla., 
license to cover construction permit for 
change in equipment. 

wow. Woodmen of the World, Life Ins. 
Assn:, Omaha, Nebr., modification of license 
to change hours of operation from sharing 
with WCAJ to unlimited. 

KDLR, Bert Wick & Harold Serumgard, 
D/B as Radio -Electric Co., Devils Lake, N. 
Dak., consent to voluntary assignment to 
transfer license to KDLR, Inc. 

KWSC, State College of Washington, Pull- 
man, Wash., modification. of construction per- 
mit for extension of time for completion date 
on construction permit. 

New, Frank Marius Siegmend, Winslow, 
Ariz., construction permit to erect new sta- 
tion using 1,340 ke., 100 w., unlimited. 

KGB, Pickwick Brdestg. Corp., San Diego, | 
Calif., construction permit to add to equip- 
ment to accommodate increased power to | 
500 w. , j 


Mr. Butman Leaving 
Radio Commission 





Secretary Resigns Post to Enter 
Private Business 


Carl H. Butman on Mar. 7 submitted 
his resignation as secretary of the Fed- 
eral Radio Commission to enter private | 
business. The resignation, accepted by 
the Commission, becomes effective May 1. 

In his letter to the Chairman of the} 
Commission, Gen. Charles McK.. Saltz- | 
man, Mr. Butman said that when he ac- 
cepted the position of secretary in 1927 | 
he did so with the intention of remaining | 
in the Government service only two| 
years. 

Gen. Saltzman’s letter, accepting on 
behalf of the Commission Mr. Butman’s 
resignation, follows in full text: 

My dear Mr. Butman: I am in receipt | 
of your letter of Mar. 6, in which you) 
submit your resignation as secretary of | 
the Federal Radio Commission for the | 
purpose of entering private business. | 

In considering your resignation, the | 
Commisison is deeply mindful of 





problems which have confronted you as | 


the | 
great number of difficult and perplexing | Lansing, William E, Erfert Jr.; Millstadt, 


secretary during the past two and a half | 


years, which were pioneering years in 
the work of the Commission. The Com- 
mission is mindful of the sacrifice*which 


you. have made in remaining during that| Elkader, Vellas L. Gilje; Glenwood, Ray- 


iod. 


F ederal- Regulation Promotes __ 
| Uniformity in Rail Accounts. 


Activity of I. C. 


C. Said to Have Benefited Carriers, 
Investors and Others 


Topic Il—Transportation: Railroads 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 


shown the practical contacts between 


divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 


their place in the administrative organizations. The-present series deals with 


Transportation. 


By Ernest I. 


Member, Interstate Comnterce Commission 


NIFORMITY in the basic accounts 
of carriers was secured through 
the promulgation of a uniform 

system of accounts under the authority 
of the Hepburn amendment of 1906. 
The Commission was authorized under 
this amendment to employ special 
agents or examiners to inspect and 
examine all accounts, records, and 
memoranda kept by carriers. Under 
this authority the examiners of the 
Commission have made general exami- 
nations of carriers’-accounts and spe- 
cial examinations for special purposes. 
They have policed the accounts for the 
purpose of discovering—and have dis- 
covered, from time to time—irregular 
practices involving discriminations and 
rebates. Special studies of costs of 
service prepared by carriers have been 
checked by these examiners, and errors 
therein have been corrected. 


The uniformity and accuracy of rail- 
way accounting practices secured in 
this manner have contributed greatly 
to the clarification and expedition of 
nearly every phase of the Commission’s 
work. The railroads have also bene- 
fited; and investors, students of trans- 
portation questions, and many others 
find the accounting reports made to 
the Commission, or various summaries 
of them published by the Commission 
or through other channels, indispen- 
sable sources of information. 

° * oF < 


N ADDITION to the annual reports, 
monthly, quarterly, and special re- 
ports have come to be required. The 
periodical reports convey information 
as to volume and character of traffic; 
as to revenues and expenses, and as 
to operating practices and results. 
Being more currently available, these 
reports serve to keep the Commission 
informed of important trends in the 
condition of railways and in their 
economy and efficiency of operation. 
They are also of service to various 
users outside of the Commission. 


* ~ * 


N LAW a carrier is entitled to the 
fair return prescribed by the Com- 
mission only if its management is hon- 
est, efficient and economfeal, and its 
maintenance expenditures are reason- 
able. In &ddition to the information 
provided by the aforementioned re- 
ports, the Commission makes special 
inquiries into phases of railroad man- 
agement. As a result it has had oc- 
casion, for example, to criticize certain 
carriers for methods followed in secur- 
ing the repair of equipment and to 
condemn the excessive use of private 
passenger-train cars. Other such in- 
vestigztions are made from time to 
time, as necessary. 


* * * 


T° THIS point in this series of ar- 

ticles the discussion has been con- 
fined for the most part to steam rail- 
roads. The Interstate Commerce Com- 


Cooperation of the I. C. C. in regulating interstate traffic and State commis- 


. or arrangement for a continuous car- 


Lewis, 


mission also has jurisdiction over elec- 
tric railways (other than street and 
suburban railways), express, sleeping- 
cdr, telegraph, telephone, cable, and 
pipe-line companies, in so far as these 
engage in interstate commerce. Trans- 
pertation partly by rail and partly by 
water, where both facilities are used 
under a common control, management, 


riage or shipment, is also within the 
Commission’s jurisdiction. \ > 


The rates of these several types of 
transportation agency are filed with 
the Commission and come before it 
from time to time for adjustment. Re- 
ports must be made to the Commission, 
and the Commission has prescribed the 
accounts of such companies. In the 
case of telephone and express compa- 
nies, the Commission’s approval is re- 
quired before a consolidation may be 
effected. 


= ok * 
N 1916 the Commission was directed 
to fix and determine from time to 
time fair and reasonable rates and 
compensation for the transportation of 
mail matter by rail. The last general 
finding on this subject was made in 
the year 1928. Another special activ- 
ity is that of defining the precise lim- 
its of the zones into which for purposes 
of establishing standard time the ter- 
ritory of the United States is divided. 
In defining these limits the Commis- | 
sion is to have regard for the con- 
venience of commerce and the exist- 
ing junction points and division points 
ofthe carriers. The original finding, | 
effective Jan. 1, 1918, has been modi- 

fied from time to time. 


* * * 


| 
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Topical Survey of Federal Government 


Changes in Status of 
Bills in Congress 


Title 22 — Foreign Relations 


and Intercourse 
H. J. Res. 206. To provide for the ex- 
penses uf participation by the United States 
in the international fur trade exhibition 
and congress to be held in Germany in 1930. 
Eaaees House Feb. 17. Passed Senate 
ar. 7. 


Title 25—Indians 


S. 3579. Authorizing per capita payments 
to the Shoshone and Arapahoe Indians. Re- 
ported to Senate Mar. 8. 


Title 31—Money and Finance 

S. J. Res. 109. Extending for two years 
the time within which American claimants 
may make application for @ayment, under 
the settlement of r claims act of 1928, 
of wards of the Mixed Claims Commission 
and of the Tripartite Claims Commission. 
Passed Senate Dec. 19, 1929. Passed House, 
amended, Mar. 7. House amendments con- 
curred in by the Senate Mar. 8. 


Title 38 — Pensions, Bonuses, 


and Veterans’ Relief 


_ H. R. 9323. Granting pensions and in- 
crease of pensions to certain soldiers and 
sailors of the Regular Army and Navy, 
ete., and certain soldiers and sailors ‘of 
wars other than the Civil War, and to 
widows of such soldiers and sailors. Passed 
Hose Feb. 14. Reported to Senate Mar. 7. 


Title 40 — Pablie Buildings, 
Property, and Works 


S. 3440. Authorizing the exchange of 663 
square feet of property acquired for the 
park system for 2,436 square feet of neigh- 
boring property, all in the Klingle Ford 
Valley, for addition to the park system 
of the National Capital. Reported to Sen- 
ate Mar. 7. 

S. 3441. To effect the .consolidation of 
the Turkey Thicket playground, recreation 
ona athletic field. Reported to Senate 

ar. 7. 


Bills and Resolutions 
Introduced in Congress 


Title 7—Agriculture 


S. J. Res. 152. Mr, Wheeler. To extend 
the provisions of the joint resolution for the 
relief of farmers in certain storm, flood, 
and/or drought stricken areas, approved 


| Mar. 3, 1930; Agriculture and Forestry. 


Title 21—Food and Drugs 

S. 3838. Mr. Hebert. To amend the act 
entitled “An act defining butter, also im- 
posing a tax upon and regulating the manu- 


| facture, sale, importation, and exportation 


of oleomargarine,” approved Aug. 2, 1886, 
as amended; Agriculture and Forestry. 


Title 23—Highways 


H. J. Res, 261. Mr. Zihlman, Md. Author- 
izing the Secretary of Agriculture to make 
a preliminary sirvey and examination as 
to the probable cost of improving the pres- 





(THE foregoing account of the work | 

of the Interstate Commerce Com- | 
mission is not intended to detail every 
one of its activities. Space does not | 
permit mentioning some. A word may | 
be said, however, about the special in- 
vestigations and reports made by it, 
sometimes on its own initiative and 
sometimes at the request of Congress. 
Several have related to the financial 
practices and the management of par- 
ticular railroads, as most recently of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul 
Railway Company. A special report 
was made in April, 1928, on the ques- 
tion of Federal regulation of interstate 
motor carriers. Another large under- 
taking, requested by Congress, is the 
compilation and annotation of the va- 
rious statutes administered by the 
Commission, with digest of decisions. 
The Commission receives many re- 
quests for information from other 
Government departments and the gen- 
eral public. With its great body of 
records and large staff of specialists, 
it is generally able to be helpful in 
finding an answer to the varied ques- 
tions propounded to it. 


sions in administering intrastate traffic will be described in the next of this 
series of transportation articles, to appear Mar. 11, and will be written by the 
secretary of the I. C. C., George B. McGinty. 


Nominations of Postmasters 


President Hoover has sent to the Sen- 
ate for confirmation a list of nominations 


| of postmasters, as follows: 


Alabama.—Centerville, Nelson C. Fuller; 
Fairfax, Clarence E. Combs; Hartford, John 
B. Doughtry; Louisville, Florrie Vinson; 
Moulton, Lucy Downing; Oneonta, Robert 
A. Tuck; University, James’ A. Anderson. 

Arizona.—Yuma, Donald McIntyre. 

Arkansas.—Searcy, Charles A. Kelley. 

California.—Alameda, Henry M. Ham- 


mond; Coalinga, Leonard E. Whitener; 


| Hermosa Beach, Carlos H. Salinas; Hunting- 
}ton Park, Walter L. Cleveland; Irvington, 


Kenneth F. Reynolds; La Crescenta, Re- 
becca Dabney; La Verne, John C. Titter- 
ington; Santa Cruz, Fred R. Howe; Santa 
Margarita, Mary L. Cogan; Walnut Grove, 
Elsie B. Lausten. 

Colorado.—Burlington, Robert L. Wilkin- 
son; Fort Logan, Charles Lawton; Merino, 
Kiah C. Brown. 

Connecticut.—Colchester, Samuel H. Kel- 
logg; Riverside, Samuel E. Louden. 

. Florida.—Vero Beach, Frank W. Roden- 
erg. 

Idaho.—Potlatch, Elsie M. Renfrew. 

Tllinois.—-Clayton, Hamil E. Veach; Cut- 
ler, Charles L. Smith, Galeshurg, George M. 
Clark; Grand Chain, John R. MclIntire; 


Arthur J, Mollman. 

Indiana.—Newburgh, Ernest C. Purdue; 
New Richmond, Bevert E. Binns; Sheridan, 
Cyrus V. Norman; Swayzee, William H. 
Ammon; Urbana, Bernice M. Beeks. 

lowa.—Buffalo Center, Elda B., Sparks; 





mond W. Khoades; Goldfield, Eva Keith; 


The Commission has directed me, in | Hastings, Leonidas L. Greenwalt; Hornick, 


accepting your resignation, to tell you 
that you are leaving the Commission 
with the personal regard and respect 
of each Commissioner and of all the em- 
ployes who have served here with you. 


Two Iowa Radio Stations 
Propose to Consolidate 


Consqlidation of the two largest broad- 
casting siations in Iowa, WOC, at Daven- 


rt, and WHO, at Des Moines, each of, | 
watts, and their operation as aj Shively, Mary K. Diersing. 
le full-time u 


nit, using the maximum 

broadcasting power of 50,000. watts, is 
planned by the Central Broadcasting Co., 
owners of both stations, according to an 
plication filed with the Federal Radio 

mmission Mar. 8. 

There are now seven stations in the 
United States using power of 50,000 
watts, which is the maximum allowable 
v broadcast transmitters. The two sta- 
with 


until recently were. competitive, but 


Commission approval, sold to the rdwin 
Central. Broadcasting Company. 


4 
$ 
* 





Inga E. Cheely; Indianola, John R. Barker; 
Kanawha, George McNeish Jr.; Linden, John 
Hardén; Massena, William C. McCurdy; 
Milford, Eugene E. Heldridge; Ocheyedan, 
Thomas F. Fawcett; Onawa, Bruce E. Har- 
low; ‘Readiyn, Otto J. Warneke; Truro, 
Edith J. Delong; Union, Ross G. Hauser; 
Wall Lake, Leonard G. Kelley; Washta, 
Inez I. Gano; Wheatlard, Henry C.-Ficke. 
Kansas.—Bern, Mabel I. Driggs; Bison, 
Vaclav Sajner; Burns, Charles A. Godding; 


| Elk City, Jacob W. Wright; Everest, Daniel 


0. Anderson; Miltonvale, Marion W. Covey; 
Sebetha, Loyd J./Cobun; Scandia, George P. 
Plotner; Wichita, Bruce Griffith. 

Kentucky.—Buechel, Anna M. Seaton; 

Maine.—Lee, Harold L. Haskell; Ocean 
Park, Winnifred J. Libby; Portland, Charles 
A. Robinson. 

Maryland.—Clear Spring, Charles G. Ted- | 
rick; Mount Rainier, Joseph S, Haas; Ocean | 
City, Gramville 8. Cropper. 

Massachusetts._-Gardner, George L. Minott; | 
Lynn, Harlan S. Cummings; Merrimac, | 
Hazen M. Emery; North Billerica, Nei! R. | 
Maheney; Sheffield, Annie B. Ellis; Tewks- | 
bury, Arthur J. Fairgrieve; Warren, John | 
W. Keith. 

Michigan.—Akron, Isaac Hurst; Athens, 
i . Fox; Brooklyn, Percy W. Totten; 
Mount Morris, Olin M. Thrasher; Snover, 


Lydia A. McElhinney; Zeeland, Willard L. 
Claver. 


Minnesota.—Alvarado, George T. Sands; | 
Arlington, Charles W. Strebel; Barnum, Ed- 
ward L. Barstow; Eden Valley, Margaret | 
O’Brien; International Falls, Harlan J. 
Miner; Jeffers, Lynn J. Dewey; Kimbal, Fred 
G. Brower; Little Falls, Edward M, La Fond; 
Minnesota Lake, Ralph V. Townsend; Nevis, 
Walter W. Pearson; New Prague, William J. 


Kritta; Ogilvie, George W. Shipton; Randall, | 


Anna Barnes; Round Lake, James N. Kain; 
Rushmore, William H. Wilson; Saint Joseph, 


John C. Klein; Verndale. Lewis A. Bradford. ! 


Mississippi—Ackerman, Henry L. Rhodes; 
Benoit, Frankie M. Storm; Friar Point, 
Thomas A, Chapman; Senatobia, John C. 
Bowen. 

Missouri—Bourbon, John Rohrer; Dixon, 
William C. Christenson; Eagleville, Leland 
G. Riley; Ellsinore, Harold D. Condray; 
Greentop, Charles F. Boon; Hollister, Clydé 
E, Jennings; Marble Hill, Morris W. Led- 
better; Middletown, Guy Ridings; Pacific, 
Gustav C. Rau; South West City, Clarence 


B. Robinson; Warrenton, John J. Schaper; | 


Washington, Oscar F, Schulte. 

Montana.—Outlook, Leanore K. C. Rod- 
erick. 

Nebraska.— Omaha, J. Dean Ringer; 
Primrose, Alice Ward; Sumner, Frank A. 
Millhouse; Wynot, Elsie B. Thompson. 

New Jersey.—Barnegat, Ralph G. Collins; 
Closter, Victor R. Bell; Kenvil, John D. 
Seals; Oceanport, Loretta Conrow. 

New Mexico.— Logan, Gertrude 
render. 

New York.—-Andover, John Common; 
Avoca, William W. Hendryx; Bellmore, 
Mary H. Dunn; Central Square, Otis G. 
Fuller; Clayville, Norman 8, Taylor; In- 
terlaken, Lena M. Johnson; Mooers, Mce- 
Kenzie B. Stewart; orristown, David C. 
Gilmour; Ovid, Ja® Pureell; Smyrna, 
John E. Widger; Tupper Lake, Daniel H. 
DeLair. 

North -Carolina.—Charlotte, 
Albright; Flat Rock, Walter F, Justus; 
Greenville, Heber R. Munford; Hamlet, 
Jenkg Terry; Lanoir, John C. Smith; Rich 
Square, Thomas H. Peele. 

North Dakota.—Crary, Katherine Medel- 
man; Stanton, Eldor G. Sagehorn. 

Ohio.— Berea, Laurence H. Maechtel; 
Celina, Charles H. Murlin; Chatfield, 
Emanuel H. Ulmer; East Canton, Laura L. 


War- 


Judson, -D. 


Nash; Elida, Charles E. John; meCopnclon 


ville, Rosa M. Fouts; New Madison, Harry 
F, Mikesell; Shawnee, Robert D. Weedy, 
Oklahoma,—Atoka, Eugene J. Blossom; 
Blackwell, Thomas H. W. McDowell; Col- 
ony, George N. Davina; Cordell, William I. 
‘isher; Davis, Dallas M. Rose; Deer Creek, 
Coral B.. Waldie; Kaw, William J. Krebs; 
Lindsay, Charles L. Bell; Tonkawa, Bernie 
Cockrell; Vinita, Joseph Hunt Jr.; 
Wayne, Etta B. Henderson; Wilburton, 
Logan G. Hysmith. 
Oregon.—Astoria, Charles W. Halderman; 


| dation; 
| Title 38 — Pensions, Bonuses, 


ent Lincoln Highway from Washington, D. 
C., to Gettysburg, Pa.; Roads. 


Title 24—Hospitals, Asylums, | 


and Cemeteries 
H. R. 10575. Mr. Goodwin, Minn. To au- 
thorize the erection of an addition to the 
hospital at Fort Snelling, Minn., and to au- 
thoyize the appropriation therefor; World 
War Veterans. 


Title 27—Intoxicating Liquors 
S. 3841. Mr. Norbeck. To amend the na- 


| tional prohibition act; Judiciary. 


| Title, 28—Judicial Code and 


Judiciary 
H. R410580. Mr. Graham, Pa. To provide 


|fees to be charged by clerks of the district 


courts of the United States; Judiciary. 


| Title 31—Money and Finance 


H. R. 10578. Mr. Edwards, Ga. To au- 
thorize an appropriation for the construc- 
tion of shore protection works, Fort 
Screven, Ga.; Military Affairs. 


Title 35—Patents 


H.R. 10585. Mr. Hawley, Oreg. To amend 
the trading with the enemy act relative to 
establishing the value of the patents, copy- 
rights and contracts of the Chemical Koun- 
Ways and Means. 


and Veterans’ Relief 
H. R. 10573. Mr. Blackburn, Ky. To 
amend the World War veterans’ act so as 
to include persons who served as members 
of the various draft boards throughout the 
United States during the war; World War 
Veterans. 


° re ° 
Title 49—7Transportation 

S. 3845. Mr. Couzens. To amend an act 
entitled “An act to promote the safety of 
employes and travelers upon railroads by 
compelling common carriers engaged in in- 
terstate commerce to equip their locomotives 
with safe and suitable boilers and appurte- 
nances thereto,” approved Feb. 17, 1911, as 
amended Mar. 4, 1915, June 26, 1918 and 
June 7, 1924; Interstate Commerce. 


| Army Orders 


Following officers from United States Mili- 
tary Academy, West Point, N. Y., to stations 
indicated: 1st Lt. Robert G. Gard, F. A., Fort 
Ethan Allen, Vt.; 1st Lt. Karl W. Hisgen, 
F. A.; Honolulu, Hawaii. 

Following officers to duty at United States 
Military Academy, West Point, N. Y., from 
stations indicated: Capt. Walter W. Warner, 
Ord., Watervliet Arsenal, N. Y.; 
James E. B. McInerney, Ord., Springfield 
| Armory, Mass.; 2d Lt. Carl R. Dutton, Ord., 
| Watertown Arsenal, Mass.; Ist Lt. Mark Mc- 
Clure, F. A., Fort Myer, Va.; Maj. Harold 
|M. Rayner, Cav., Fort Riley, Kans.; Capt. 
Eason J. Bond, Inf., Fort Wadsworth, N. Y.; 
Capt. Breckenridge Day, F. A., Madison Bar- 
racks, N. Y.; Ist Lt. Raymond Stone Jr., 
C. As Fort Monroe, Va.; 2d Lt. Charles P. 
| Nicholas, F. A., Fort Sill, Okla.; 1st Lts. 
Frederick W. Drury and Harris F. Scherer, 
Cav., Fort Huachica, Ariz. 

Maj. Percy J. Carroll, M. C., from St. Louis 
University School of Medicine, St. Louis, Mo., 
to Walter Reed General Hospital, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Maj. Herbert H. Sharpe, M. C., from State 
University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa, to 
Presidio of Monterey, Calif. 

2d Lt. Robert Coleman Ashby, A. C., resig- 
nation accepted. 

Capt. Humphrey S. Evans, Q. 
China to Madison Barracks, N. Y. 

Capt. Egbert. J. Buckbee, Q. C., from Fort 
Benning, Ga., to Tientsin, China, 

Maj. Charles H. Bonesteel, Inf., from 
Washington, D. C., to Fort Hamilton, N. Y. 

Following officers from stations indicated 
to Hawaiian» Department: Maj. Thompson 
Lawrence, Inf., Washington, D. C,; Majs. 
Manton 8S. Eddy, Stuart G. Wilder, and Mau- 
rice L. Miller, Inf., Fort Benning, Ga.; 2d 
om Fee W. Kunesh, S. C., Fort Monmouth, 


C., from 


Maj. Stephen J. Chamberlin, Inf., from 
Washington, D, C., to Fort McPherson, Ga. 

Capt. Harris M. Melasky, Inf., from Fort 
Benning, Ga., to Washington, D. C. 

Maj. George F. Humbert, C. A, C., from 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass., to 
duty with Organized Reserves, Lansing, Mich. 

Capt. Ralph B, Lovett, Inf., Fort Benning, 
Ga., orders to Philippine Department revoked. 

Capt. Fay Ross, Inf., from Fort McKinley, 
| Me., to Philippine Department. 





Jefferson, Harry E. Jones; Nehalem, Henry 
W. Tohl; Weston, Leon W. Lundell; Willa- 


_ [Continued on Page 11, Column.8.] 
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Capt. Henry S. Evans, Q. C., from quarter- 
master depot, Philadelphia, Pa., to Paris, 
France, in connection with the pilgrimage of 
mothers and widows “to the cemeteries of 
Europe. - - 





Ist Lt. | 








Legislation 


-New Books 


. 


‘Aurmontmep Statements OXLY Age Presenreo Heagtn, Brmno 
. Pustiseep Without CoMMENT BY THE Unitep States Dany - 


Beritined by - 


. Library of Congress © 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages, offical documents and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number is at end of last line. 


Dice, Charles Amos. The stock ‘market. 
667 p. N. Y¥., McGraw-Hill book co., 1929. 

“ 30-4256 

Graham, Evarts Ambrose, ed. Surgical diag- 
nosis, by American authors; edited by... 
containing 1250 illustrations. 2 v., illus. 
Phila., W. B. Saunders co., 1930. 30-4232 


Gt. Brit. Board of trade. ... Merchandise 
marks act, 1926. Report of the Standing 
cotamitee respecting domestic, fancy and 
illuminating glassware and glass bottles. 
(Parliament. Papers by command, Cmd. 
3880.) 13 p. London, H. M. Stationery 
off., 1929. 29-28375 

Gt. Brit. Empire marketing board. The 
Empire marketing boatd and the home 
producer, .16 p., illus. London, H. M. 
Stationery off., 1929. 29-28371 

Gressens, Otto, The budget and budgetary 
procedure in public utilities with partic- 
ular reference to forecasting the key fig- 
ures of the operating budget. (Abstract 
of thesis (Ph. D.)—University of Illinois, 
1927.) Urbana, Ill., 1929. 30-4257 

Hayes, Carlton Joseph Huntley. France, a 
nation of patriots, by ... (Social and 
economie studies of post-war France, pre- 
pared under the auspices of the Colum- 
bia university Council for research in the 
social sciences; ed. by C. J, H. Hayes, 
vol. v.) 487 p., illus. N. Y., Columbia 
university press, 1930. 30-4234 

Ibbetson, ‘Willie Waite Skirrow. Electric 
wiring; theory and practice for wiremen, 
engineers and students. Including special 
chapters on motor and dynamo circuits 
and classified examination questions in 
installation work. 3d ed. 424 p., illus. 
N. Y., Spon and Chamberlain, 1929. 

30-4227 

Irving, Washington. The Christmas dinner, 
from the Sketch book by .. .; illustra- 
tions by Gordon Ross. 22 p. as 
E. Rudge, 1929. . 30-4242 

Joint committee on bases of sound land 
policy. What. about the year 2000? An 
economic summary of answers to the vital 
questions: Will our land area in the 
United States meet the demands of our 
future population? How are we to ‘de- 
termine the best use of our land resources? 
Prepared under the direction of Joint com- 
mittee on bases of sound land policy, or- 
ganized by the Federated societies on 
planning and parks, composed of the 
American civic association, American in- 
stitute of park executives, American park 
society, National conference on city plan- 
ning, National conference on state parks. 
168 p. Harrisburg, Pa., Mount Pleasant 
press, 1929. 29-27593 

Kidder, Fred Smith. Triangulation applied 
to sheet metal pattern cutting; a compre- 
hensive treatise for cutters, draftsmen, 
foremen and students; progressing from 
the simplest phases of the subject to the 
most complex problems employed in the de- 
velopment of sheet metal patterns: with 
appendix on elbow patterns for all forms 
of pipe. 312 p., illus. N. Y., The Sheet 
metal publication co., 1930. 30-4224 

Kirkpatrick, John Alexander. The love ex- 
pert, a comedy in ‘three acts, by 
(French's standard library edition.) 98 p. 
N. Y., S. French, 1930. 30-4249 

Kozlenko, Viadimar. The cuintesscnee of 
Nathanism. 53 p. N. Y., V. Orton, 1930. 

30-4248 

London. County council. Special committee 

on changes in London local government. 

Local government act, 1929—adminis- 
trative scheme. Report submitted to the 
council on 16th July, 1929. Report of the 
Special committee on ‘changes in London 
local government. 12 p. London, London 
County council, 1929. 29-28380 

Mackenzie, Compton. Gallipoli memories. 
405 p. London, Cassell and co., 1929. 

30-4236 

Macketf Frank, jr. Crime, its consequences 

and effects, by ... 113 p., illus. Wash- 


Navy Orders 


Comdr. Harry A. Badt, det. command U. 
S. S. Nokomis about July 10; to Naval 
Academy. 

Comdr. Leo F. Welch, det. Naval Gun 


' Factory, Washington, D. C., about June 18; 


to Asiatic Station. 

Lt. Comdr. Paul R, Glutting, det. U. S. S. 
Florida after June 1; to Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Lt. Dolph C. Allen, ors. Jan. 28 revahed; 
det. U. S. S. Lexington about Mar. 10; to 
Nav. Air Sta., Coco Solo, Cy Z. 

Lt. John P. Bowling, det. U. S. S. Nevada; 
to treatment, nearest Nav. Hosp. in United 
States. 

Lt. Charles H. Gordon, det. Navy Yard, 
Mare Island, Calif., about Mar.«l; to con- 
nection U. S. S. Northampton. 

Lt. John W. Higley, det. U. S. S. Langley 
about May 15; to Yale University; New 
Haven, Conn. r 

Lt. Perle M. Lund, det. U. S. S. New York 
about Mar. 25; to temp. duty Navy Yard, 
Washington, D. C. 

Lt. Brook S. Mansfield, det. U.S. S. Ne- 
vada about May 22; to Naval War College, 
Newport, R. 1. 

Lt. James J. McGlynn, ors. Jan. 18 re- 
voked; det. U. S. S. Idaho about Feb. 13; 
to Nav. Hosp.,.San Diego, Calif. and con- 
tinue treatment. 

Lt. Frank Schultz, relieved all active duty 
about May 15 to home. 

Lt. Emile Topp, relieved all active duty 
about Feb. 27 to home. 

Lt. George R. Veed, det. U. S. S. Aroos- 
took about Mar. 5; to 11th Nav. Dist., San 
Diego, Calif. 

Lt. (jg) Max H. Bailey, det. Nav. Air Sta., 
Pensagola, Fla., to “connection U. S. 8S. 
Northampton. 

Lt. (jg) Elmer FE. Berthold, det. U. S. S. 
Rochester; to U. S. §. Galveston. 

Lt. (jg) Cameron Briggs, det. VF Sqd. 
1B (U. S. S. Saratoga), Air Sqds., Battle 
Fit., about May 22; to Nav. Air Sta., Pensa- 
cola, Fla. . Ors. Jan. 3 revoked. 

Lt. (jgf George J. Dufek, det. 12th Nav. 
Dist. about Feb. 20; to connection U. 8. 
S. V-6. 

Lt. (jg) Samuel G. Faqua, uncompleted 
portion desp. ors. Jan. 30 revoked; to duty 
aaah Communication Office, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Lt. (jg) John O. Lambrecht, det. 12th 
Nav. Dist.; to Nay. Air Sta., San Diego, 
Calif. 

Ens. Henry J. Armstrong Jr., det. U. S. 
S. Henshaw about Feb..11; to U. S. 8S. 
Pruitt: a: Jan. 11 to U. S. S. Wasmuth 
revoked: 

Ens. Richard R. Ballinger, det. U. 8S. 8. 
Mississippi about Feb, 28; to Battleship 
Divs., Battle Fit. 

Ens. David L, McDonald, det. U. S. S. 
Mississippi about Feb, 8; to treatment, Nav. 
Hosp., Puget Sound, Wash. 

Ens. Jules F. Schumacher, det. U. S. S. 
Pruitt about Feb. 11; to U. 8. S. Henshaw. 

Ens. Henry B. Taliaferro, det. U. 8. S. 
Oklahoma about Feb, 28; to temp. ,duty 
U. S. S. Bridge. 

Ens. Donald A. Taylor,.det. U. 8. S. Wil- 
liamson about May 10; to resignation ac- 
cepted May 10, 1930. 

Ens. Vernon Dortch (§. C.), det. Qm. 
Corps Subsistence School, Chicago, Il}.; to 
duty Cooks and Bakers School, Nav. Trng. 
Sta., Hampton Rds., Va. 

Bosn. William L, Hickey, det. Nav. Air 
Sta., Lakehurst, N. J.; to U. S, S. Sciota; 
ors. Feb. 5 revoked, 

Chf. Gun, Joseph J. Cox, det. U. 8S, 8. 
Utah about May 15; to Navy Yard, New 
York, N. Y. .; 

Chf, Gun. William H. Stephenson, det. 
U, 8S. 8S. Rigel about June 2; 

Station. 

Chf. Gun. Harold L. Whiteacre, det. Navy 
Yard, Washingto , D. C., about Mar. 10; 
to ebnnection U. 8, 8, Chester. 

Chf. Pharm. William §. Burr, ors. Nov. 
19 modified; to Naval Academy. ; 

Chf. Pharm. Walter Zur-Linden, to duty 
Nav. Hosp., Norfolk, Va.; about Feb. 11, 








to Asiatic: 


assoc., 
30-4251 
Macmillan, Norman. The air travellers’ 
guide to Europe, by ... with maps and 
illustrations. 190 p. London, Duckworth, 
1929. * 30-4223 
Madden, Mrs. Josephine (Smart). ....Lyrics 
of family life, 1898-1928. 127 p. Wash- 
ington, D. C., The author, 1930. 30-4243 
Maurer, Mrs. Ruth D., Johnson. Use of 
electricity on the face and scalp,’ by Emily 
Lloyd, pseud.” 126 p,, illus. N. Y., Mari- 
nello co.,, 1930, 30-4229 
Munro, William Bennett. The makers of 
the unwritten constitution; the Fred Mor- 
gan Kirby lectures, delivered at Lafayette 
college, 1929. 156 p. N. Y., The Macmil- 
lan co., 1930. 30-4253 


Musser, Paul Howard. James Nelson Barker, 
1784-1858; with a reprint of his comedy 
Tears and smiles, by ...' 230_p. Phila., 
University of .Pennsylvania press, 1929. 

30-4244 

The story of man, 

illustrations by Grace Betts. 1 v., 

Chicago, Laidlaw brothers, 1929, 

30-4246 

Reinbach, Edna. Music and musicians in 

Kansas, compiled by... 21 leaves. 1929. 
29-28723 

Roth, Suzanne. Cours de francais; a book 
for beginners. 309 p., illus. Boston, 
Allyn and Bacon, 1930. 30-4250 

Sanders, Thomas Henry. Problems in in- 
dustrial accounting, by . .. with the col- 
laboration of Paul Brown Coffman. 2d 
ed., completely rev. 9816 Me, ee 
McGraw-Hill book co., 1930. 30-4252 

Sellew, Gladys. Pediatric nursing, including 
the nursing care of the well infant’ and 
child, by... 2d ed., entirely reset. 513 
p. Phila., W. B. Saunders co., 1930. 

¥ 30-4230 

Sunderland, Jabez Thomas. India in bond- 
age; her right to freedom and a place 
among the great nations, by ... .531 p. 
N. Y¥., Lewis Copeland ‘co., 1929. 30-4285 

Wilshere, Alured Nathaniel Myddelton.. An 
analysis of Taswell-Langmead’s English 
constitutional history, by ... 5th ed. 
133 p. London, Sweet & Maxwell, 1929, 

30-4254 


ington, D. C., Police officers relief 
1929. ’ 


Nida, William Lewis. 
BY. as 
illus. 


Beaumont, Cyril William. A bibliography 
of dancing, compiled and annotated by 
+... 228 p. London, The Dancing times, 
1929. 30-4352 

Beedham, R. John. Wood engraving, by ... 
with introduction and appendix by Eric 
Gill. 43 p., illus. Ditehling Common, 
Hassocks, Sussex, St. Dominic’s press, 
1929. 30-4344 

Cain, James Mallahan. Our government. 
241 p. N. Y., A. A. Knopf, 1930. 30-4362 

Faraday society, London. Molecular spectra 
and molecular structure; a general dis- 
cussion held by the Faraday society, Sep- 
tember, 1929. p. 611-954, illus. Aberdeen, 
The University press, 1929. * 30-4350 

Frederick, Justus. George. Common stocks 
and the average man. (Future America 
series, i.) 377 p. N. Y., The Business 
bourse, 1929. 30-4359 

Geod housckecping. Th studio book. 7 
folded leaves, illus. N. Y., Good house- 

_ keeping, 1929. 30-4341 

Hunt, James Karr, ... The formation of 
ozone in the electrical discharge at pres- 
sures below three millimeters. (“Reprint 
from the Journal of the American chem- 
ical society, 51 (1929).”). p, 30-38, illus. 
Easton, Pa., 1929. 30-4348 

Lambda chi alpha, _ Expositor of Lambda 
chi alpha; a manual of ‘fraternity manage- 
ment and policy for the guidance of officers 
and members of subordinate zetas of 
Lambda chi- alpha, 304 p., illus. Indian- 
apolis, Ind., The Fraternity, 1929. 30-4339 

Law, Frederick Houk. ... Our class visits 
South America. (Geographical readers.) 
342 p., illus. N. Y., C. Scribner’s sons, 
1930. 30-4354 

Leibson, Israel Baruch. Investment trusts 
oe. and why. 92 p. N. Y., Rena press, 


1930. 30-4361 
Lincoln, Waldo. ... Bibliography of Amer. 


Marine Corps Orders 


Col. 
B., N 
Brigade, Haiti, via the U. S. S, ghittery, 
scheduled to sail from Hampton Roads, Va., 
on or about Mar. 12. 

Capt. John H. Parker, on reporting of 
relief, detached M. B., N. A. D., Iona Is- 
land, N. Y.,-to M. B., Parris Island, S. C. 

Capt. Harry Paul, A. Q. M., on reporting 
of relief, detached M. B., Parris Island, 8. 
C., to M. B., Quantico, Va. 

Capt. Hu H. Phipps, on Mar. 1, detached 
M. B., Quantico, Va., to M. B., N. A. D., 
Iona Island, N, Y. 

2d Lt. Laramie D. Snead, detached M. D., 
U. S. S. Rochester, to M. D., U. S. S. Gal- 
veston. 

Maj. Wilbur Thing, detached M. B., Parris 
Island, S. C., to 1st Brigade, Haiti, via the 
U. S. S. Kittery, scheduled to sail from 
Hampton Roads, Va., on or about Mar. 12. 

Capts, Solon C. Kemon and John H. Par- 
ker, detailed as an Assistant Quartermaster. 

2d Lt. David L. Cloud Jr., detached N. A. 
S., Pensacola, Fla., to A. S.; E. C, E. F., M. 
B., Quantico, Va. 

2d Lts. Marion L. Dawson Jr. and Clinton 
E. Fox, on Mar. 27, detached M. B. N. A. &., 
Pensacola, Fla., to N. A. S., Pensacola, Fla. 

2d Lts. Robert G. Ballance and Allan C. 
Koonce, detached A. S., W. C, E. F., N. A, 
S., San Diego, Calif., to N..A. S., Pensacola, 
Fla., to report not later than Mar. 27. 

2d Lt. Arthur H, Butler, detached A. S., 
E. C. E. F., M. B., Quantico, Va., to NwA. S., 
Pensacola, Fla., to report not later than 
Mar. 27. 

2d Lt. Harold R. Lee, detached M, B., Par- 
ris Island, S. C., to N. A. 8, Pensacola, 
Fla., to report not later than Mar. 27. 

2d Lt. Robert B. Luckey. on or about Apr. 
1, detached M. B., N. A., Annapolis, Md., to 
M. B., Norfolk Navy Yard, Portsmouth, Va, 

2d Lt. Robert L. Peterson, detached M. 
B., N. Yd., Boston, Mass., to N. A. S., Pen- 
sacola, Fla.,to report not later than Mar. 27. 

2d Lt. Donald G. Willis, detached M. B., 
N. Yd., Washington, D. C., to A, &., E, C. 
E. F., M. B., Quantico, Va. 
on Col.- Elias R. Beadle, retired as of 


ar. 1. 

Lt. Col, Albert E. Randall, detached’ M. 
B., N. O. B., Pearl Harbor, T. H., to De- 
partment of the Pacific via first available 
Government conveyance, ' 

Maj. Ralph S, Keyser, on Mar. 5, detached 
Headquarters Marine: Corps, Washington, 
D. C., to M. B., N. O. B., Pearl Harbor, T. 
H., via commercial steamer sailing from 
San Francisco, Calif., on or about Mar. 27. 

Capt. Graves B. Erskine, detached Nica- 
raguan National Guard Detachment to M. 
B., N, Yd., Philadelphia, Pa., via first avail- 
able Government conveyance. 

1st Lt. Charles H. Hassenmiller, detached 
2d Brigade, Nicaragua, to M. B., N. T. §. 
Newport, R. I. ‘ 

1st Lt. Gerald H. Steenberg, resignation 
accepted to take effect Apr. 29. 

2d Lt. Frank M. June, detached N. A. S., 
Pensacola, Fla., to # 5S. E. C, E: F., M. 
B., Quantico, Va. ‘ 

2d Lt. Homer L. Litzenberg Jr.,, detached 
M. B., N. Yd., Washington,.D. C, to 2d 
Brigade, Nicaragua, via the U. 8, 8. Vega, 
scheduled to sail from Hampton Roads, Va., 
on or about Mar, 28, 

2d Lt. Floyd A. Stephenson, on or about 
Apr. 1, detached M, D., U. S. 8. New York, 
to M. B., Quantico, Va., via first available 
Government conveyance. 

Chf. Pay Clerk Delmar J. Dee, detached 
M. D., A. L., Peiping, China, to M. B., N. 
S., Cavite, P. I, via first available Gov- 
ernment corveyance. 

Chf. Pay Clark Malcolm E. Richardson, 
detached M. B., N. S., Cavite, P. L, to De- 
Easnens of the Pacific via first available 

overnment conveyance. 


Edward B. Manwaring, detached. M. 
0. B., Hampton Roads, Va., to 1st 


’ 








Government Books’ 
and Publications — 


Documents describe@ under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily. -The 
Library of Congress card bers are . 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. - 


Surface Water Supply. of the United. States, 
1926, Part V, Hudson Bay and Upper Mis- 
sissippi River Basins—Geological Survey 
Water-Supply Paper 625. United States 
Department of the Interior. Price, 20 
cents. (GS10-344) 

Bulletin of the Pan American Union, March, 
1930. Subscription price, $2.50 per year: 

(8-30967) 

Publications ef ‘the. Children’s Bureau, 
United States Department of Labor, Jan- 
uary 2, 1930. Free at Bureau. (23-11157) 

The Agricultural Situation, A Brief Sum- 
mary of Economic Conditions—Vol. 14, 
No. 3, March 1, 1930. Issued Monthly by 
the Bureau of Agricultural .Economics, 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
Subscription price, 25 eents per year. 

‘ . (Agr. 26-1797) 

Crops and Mafkets—Vol..7, No. 2, February, 
1930. Published monthly by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. Sub. 
scription price, 60 cents per ‘year. ip ‘ 

(Agr. 24-113) 


 —— ——————————_———————————=I 


ican cookery books, 1742-1860. 145 p., 
illus. Worcester, Mass., The Society, 1929. 
\ ! 30-4353 
Magee, Mabel A. Trends in location of the 
women’s clothing industry. (Materials for 
the study of business.) 175 p., illus. Chi- 
cago, Ill., The University of Chicago press, 
1930. 30-436 
Mathews, Asa A. Lee. ... The lower Tri- 
assic cephalovod fauna of the Fort Doug- 
las area, Utah, by... Published through 
the aid of the Kappa epsilon pi fraternity. 
(Chieagoy University. Walker museum 
memoirs, vol. i. no. 1.) 46 p., illus, .Chi- 
cago, Ill., The University of Chicago, press, 
1929. 30-4346 
Monroe, Walter Scott. Educational psy- 
chology, by... James C. De Voss, and 
George W. Regan. (Teacher training 
series, W. S.. Monroe, general editor.) 607 
p., illus. Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday, 
Doran & company, 1930. 30-4338 
Smith, Delos Hamilton. Annapolis on the 
Severn, by .. . photographs by Kenneth 
Clark, measured drawings from the 
George F. Lindsay collection. The. mono- 
graph series recording the architecture 
of the American colonies and the early 
republic.’ vol. xv, no. 6.) p. 143-163, illus. 
N. Y., R. F. Whitehead, 1929. 30-4343 
Solberg, Thorvald. Some notes on the 
Balearic Islands, with special reference 
to theis bibliography. (Regional bibliog- 
raphies, no. 1.) p. 69-146.. Chicago, TL, 
1929. 30-4351 
Spence, Lydia Elinor. The Spence course 
of study in history; a motivated project 
course for intermediate grades, by ... 
1 v. Baltimore, The Norman, Remington 
co., 1929. 30-4358 
Spicer, William C. Going to college: 34 -p. 
Boston, Mass., The Stratford co.; 1930. 
30-4336 
Teachers’ labour league. Schools, teachers 
and scholars in soviet Russia, with a fore- 
word by W. T. Goode, M.A, 82 p. Lon- 
don, Williams and Norgate, 1929, 30-4340 
Thom, Charles, The Penicillia, by... 
With assistance of Dr. Margaret > 
Church in handling the cultures and/i 
the medical chapter, Dr. O. E, May upon 
the biochemical chapter and Dr. M. A. 
Raines in preparing. the illustrations. 644 
. illus. Baltimore, The Williams & Wil- 
ins co., 1980. - tr? 80-4847 
Tourist guide; U. S. customs duties, pass- 
ports, visas, étc., and domestic and foreign 
travel information. ist ed. 1 v. Se 
Tourist guide, 1929. 30-4363 
Who’s who in Saint Joseph, biblographical 
sketcM®s of men and women. of achieve- 
ment, 1929. 1 v. illus. Louisville, Ky., 
Robert M. Baldwin corp., 1929. 30-4356 


Bird, Frederick Lucien. Public ownership 
on trial; a study of municipal light and 
power in California, by ...-and Francis 
M. Ryan. 186 p. N. Y., New republic ince., 
1930: 30-4533 

Brittain, Vera Mary. Halcyon; or, The fu- 
ture of monogamy. (To-day and to-mor- 
row.) 92 p,. N. Y., E. P. Dutton & co., 
1929. 20-4367 

Carver, George, ed. Periodical essays of the 
eighteenth century, edited by ... © 302’ p., 
Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday, Doran & 
company, 1930. * 30-4512 

Chang, Ching Hui. Police administration 
in New York, Chicago, and Philadephia, 
(Abstract of thesis (Ph. D,)-University 
of Illinois, 1927.). 21 p. Urbana, Il., 1929, 

30-4369 

Conference regarding the revision of the 
statute of. the Permanent court of inter- 
national justice and the accession of the 
United States of America to the protecol 
of signature of that statute, Geneva, 1929. 
. «. Minutes of the Conference regarding 
the revision of the statute of the Perma- 
nent court of international justice and the 
accession of the United States of America 
to the protocol of signature.of that stat- 
ute, held at Geneva from September ‘4th 
to 12th, 1929. 88 p. Geneva, Imp. J, de 
G., 1929. im 30-4370 

Dare, Viola. Little poems for little folks. 
33 p. Boston, Mass., The Stratford co., 
1930. -4509 

Divall, Tom.’ Scoundrels and scallywags 
(and. some honest men). 230 p. ndon, 
E. Benn, 1929. ° 30-4596 

Dorau, Herbert Benjamin. Materials o> 
the study of public utility economics. ( 
cial science text-books, ed. by R. T. Ely.) 
975 p. N. Y., The Macmillan. co., 1980, 

30-4528 

Dunn; Charles Wesley. The federal anti- 
trust law. 47 p. N. Y., Columbia uni- 
versity press, 1930. 30-4532 

Dutch East Indies. Post-, telegraaf- en 
telefoondienst. ... Historical review. of 
the development of the telegraph- telé- 
phone- and radio services in the Pacific, 
by the Post-, telegraph- and telephone ser¥- 
ice in, the Netherlands Indies. 45 p. 
Bandoeng, 'N. v. drukkerij Maks & v. d. 
Klits, 1929, 29-28146 

Forman, Samuel Eagle. The American d@ 
mocracy; a text in government for use in 
high . schools, academies, and normal 
schools, Rev. ed. 579 p., illus.: N. Y., The 
Century. co., 1930. . 80-4530 

Francis, Gerald McFadden. Some econom 
problems of electric interconnection with) 
special reference to cpone ing economies.’ 
(Abstract of thesis (Ph. D.)—Univ y 
of Illinois,-1927.) 14 p. Urbana, Ill, 1929. 
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State Books and 
Publications 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partments in the State rede below... 
Wisconsin—Twenty-Third Biennial pent 
of the State Hospital for the Insane. of. 
the State of Wisconsin, Madison, 1928, 

Virginia—Report of the Commission . 
ointed to Study and Report to the Leg 
ature Upon the Advisability of Estab- 
lishing a Liberal Arts College for Under- 
graduate Women at One of the te 
Teachers Colleges or Elsewhere—Senate- 
Document No. 4, Division of Purchase 
ani rinting, Richmond, 1930, nt 

Veg a—Report of the Inaugural Addres 
of Jno. Garland Pollard, Governor,.to 
General Assembly. Division of Pu: 
and Printing, Richmond, 1930, » 

Rhode Island—Report of 

ion Laws ‘of 





AvutHortten Statements omy 
PusLisHep WitHout COMMENT 


“Compensation Law 
Urged in Mississippi 
By Federation Head 


. ‘Mr. Green, in Speech Before 


Legislature, Says Injured 
Workers Get Immediate 


Relief Under A. F. L. Plan 


State of Mississippi: 
Jackson, Mar. 8. 


Industrial expansion predicted for Mis- 
sissippi within the next few years will 
bring problems that will require enact- 
ment of “social justice” legislation, Wil- 
liam Green, president of the American 


Federation of Labor, -told the Missis- | 
sippi Legislature Mar. 4, in urging pas- | 


» sage of a workman's compensation law. 


Mr. Green took occasion to reiterate 
the federation’s stand against commu- 
nism, in declaring that “its purposes are 
not our purposes and when we meet it 
we fight, giving no quarter.” __ 

“We are in active opposition to com- 
munistic forces,” he declared. “There 

_ ean be no compromising.” 

“Since industry calls for the employ- 

ment. of labor,” Mr. Green said, “then 

. industry must care for those injured 
_ while working.” . 
Law Operates at Once 

A. workman’s compensation law that 

saprovides the injured man with funds to 

keep up his family when they are 

". needed most ig the form of relief that the 
federation approves, he stated. 


“Under the compensation law there | 
- is no delay in the injured man or .the| 


family of a man killed getting funds’ at 


- once,” he said. “The law automatically | 


becomes operative.” : 7 
He said the method of securing relief 
through damage suits was not in keep- 
’ ing with this progressive age. : 
Long delays in the courts and big fees 


paid attorneys result in a poor adjust- | 


ment for the injured man, he added. 
“What the federation approves is a law 
- that provides the injured laborer or the 
family of a man killed with funds when 
« they are most needed,” said Mr. Green. 
“Also a law that contains a provision for 
rehabilitating the injured man that he 
might be returned as a producing unit to 
society,” he continued: 


44 States Have Law 


Mr. Green said that 44 States have 

_ workman’s compensation laws and that 
the masses making up the organization 
gates the ideas embodied in such a 
aw. 


. Brookhaven, who opposed the invitation 
asking Mr. Green to Mississippi, issued a 
statement in which he reiterated a for- 
mer declaration that “anyone who en- 
dorses a workman’s compensation act is 

- evidently un-Ameriean.” 


4 


Senator Barlow also termed a work- | 


man’s compensation law un-American in 


only of corporations bem insurance com- 
panies and not the laboring man.” 


Audit by New York Firm 
Finds $447,384 Surplus 


State of New York: 
New York, Mar. 8. 


The Yorkshire Indemnity Company, ; 


of New York, according to an examina- 
. tion of the company, as of Sept. 30, 1929, 
is found to be in possession of ad- 
mitted assets of $1,258,611 and a surplus 
_ of $147,381 over all liabilities, which, 
with its capital of $300,000, provides a 
surplus to policyholders of $447,384, 
Albert Conway, State superintendent.of 
. insurance reports. Since the last exam- 
. ination, on Dee. 31, 1927, net premiums 
increased from. $147,195 in 1927 to $680,- 
650 in the nine months of 1929. 


Total admitted assets increased from 
$849,180. to $1,258,611, the liabilities in- 
creased from $133,954 to $811,226 and 
the surplus to policyholders, which in- 
cludes the company’s capital, decreased 

«from $715,226 to $447,384. 

Since the last examination the com- 
pany’s underwriting reflects a loss of 
$297,431. In the same period the in- 
vestment earnings amount to $66,576 

“and the loss from decreases in invest- 

ment values amount: to $36,986. As a 
» result of gain and losses, the surplus 
funds decreased to the extent of $267,- 
* 841 during the period reviewed. 


“Last Clear Chance” Plea 
‘Fails in Kentucky Case 


State of Kentucky: 
4 Frankfort, Mar. 8. 

The doctrine of “last clear chance,” 

which is followed-in Kentucky, has no 

-application in an automobile accident 

. case where the plaintiff walked against 
the defendant’s automobile, which the 

* defendant could not have avoided, or the 

«driver skidded his car by a sudden appli- 
cation of brakes when a traffic light 
changed, the Kentucky Court of Appeals 
held, Mar. 4, in affirming the judgment of 
the lower court for the defendant in the 

“case of Gertrude Lieberman y, H. S. Mc- 

; Laughlin. 

.’ Judge Willis, in the opinion, cited the 
case of Damon Peak v. Cary G. Arnett, 
also decided Mar. 4, in which it-was held 
that the doctrine does not apply in a case 
where the circumstances were similar. 

In each case a pedestrian was injured 
at a street intersection while crossing in 
~the face of oncoming traffic. Evidence 

‘tended te show that each plaintiff walked 

‘into the side of the defendant’s automo- 

bile. The court held that the defendant 
in neither instance had sufficient warning 
to invoke the “last clear chance” doc- 


trine. 


‘Committee’ Will Review 


, Commission Costs Inquiry 

State of Michigan: 

. Lansing, Mar. 8. 
State Insurance Commissioner Charles 
D. Livingston has just announced that 
‘a meeting of the committee on commis- 
‘sion costs of the National Convention of 
urance Commissioners, of which he 
chairman, will. be held in Chicago, 
pr. 7, at the Edgewater Beach Hotel. 
‘One of the purposes of the meeting, 
it-was stated, will be to review the 
returns to the questionaires on commis- 
‘sion costs sent to companies and insur- 
ance associations recently. J.J. McGrath 
the New York State insurance de- 
rtment is now receiving replies’ in 
half of the committee of which he is 


+ 


Later in the day, Senator E. C. Barlow, | 


principle, because, he said, “it takes care | 
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Workmen’s Compensation - 


Contractor’s Surety 


Character of Service Supp 


New Orleans, La.—Railroad transpor- 
tation of materials combines the furnish- 
\\ing of work, skill and machinery for 
the purpose of a contract for public 
work sufficiently to create a liability on 
the part of a surety company on a con- 
tractor’s bond required by the Florida 
statute declaring that a contractor for 
public work shall execute a bond “with 
the additional obligation that such con- 
tractor * * * shall promptly make 
payment to all persons supplying him 
* * * labor, material and supplies,” the 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Fifth 
| Circuit has held. 





was brought in the name of a city, for 
the use of a railway company, against 
the surety company on a contractor’s 
bond, to recover for freight, switching 
and demurrage charges on material used 
in the performance of a contract with 
the city for public work. The suit, it is 
stated, was dismissed by the lower court. 
The question presented was whether the 
services were within the liability as- 
sumed under the bond. 

The early constructions of the statute 
set out above, the court said, were rather 
strict and concluded that services of a 
railroad were not “labor.” It pointed 
out, however, that the reasons for such 
gan interpretation were without ground, 
and held that the suit should not have 
| been dismissed under that conclusion. 


City OF STUART, FOR USE OF 
Fiorma East Coast RAILway Co. 


Vv. 
AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY OF 
New YORK. 


Circuit Court of Appeals, Fifth Circuit. 
No. 5691. 


Appeal from the District Court for the 
Southern District of Florida. 


| 


L’ENGLE (RoBerT H..ANDERSON, RUS- 
_SEL L. FrtnK and JOHN B. L’ENGLE on 

the brief), for appellant; W. McL. 

CHRISTIE (DoGGETT, CHRISTIE & :Doc- 

GETT and STUART MACKENZIE on the 
. brief), for appellee. 


Before BryaN and Foster, Circuit 
Judges, and SIBLEY, District Judge. 
Opinion of the Court 
Feb. 26, 1930 


SIBLEY, District Judge.—A suit at law 
in the name of City of Stuart, for the use 
of Florida East Coast Railway Company, 
| was brought against American Surety 
Company, as surety on a contractor’s 
bond, to recover for freight, switching 
| and demurrage charges on carload mate- 
| rial used in the performance of a contract 
with the city for public work, and was 
dismissed on demurrer. The controlling 
questions are: 1. Whether ‘the' charges 
| were owing by the contractor; 2. Whether 
they are within the liability assumed 
| under the bond. 


| Railroad Service 
| Supplied Contractor 


1...The declaration avers generally that 
the services of “the railway company 
were furnished to the contractor, John 
| W. Rollins Company, and used by it in 
;the performance of its contract. The 
bills of particulars annexed, however, 
under the column entitled “due from,” 
say’ variously: “City of Stuart, care 
Rollins Construction Company,” and 
“City of Stuart, care J. W. Rollins,” and 
“City of Stuart, care J. W. Rollins Com- 
pany.” The declaration should control 
as to the person sought to be charged 
by this suit. It is urged, however, that 
the bills show that the shipments were 
consigned to the City of Stuart, and not 
to the contractor, and that the city, and 
not the defendant, necessarily owes the 
charges. Assuming the fact to be true, 
| the consequence claimed would not fol- 
jlow. It does not appear that the city 
ordered the material, or authorized it 
shipped to it, or accepéed delivery on its 
arrival. On the contrary, it is alleged 
that the contract required the contractor 
to furnish all labor and material, and 
that the service of the railroad in de- 
livering the material was supplied to 
the’ contractor. The bills may be simply 
an error. The statements of the decla- 
ration control on demurrer. - 

2. The bond, which measures the de- 
fendant’s liability, does not refer to any 
statute, but was required by section 5397 
of Compiled General Laws of Florida of 
1927,, embracing an act of 1915, as 
amended in 1925. The bonds should doubt- 
less be construed in the light of the law 
requiring it, and be sypposed to accom- 
plish its purposes. Therefore, whether 
the statute intends to cover the charges 
of railroads for freight and demurrage 
is important. The precise point here 

resented has not been ruled on by the 

lorida Supreme Court, but that court 
recognizes that the Florida statute is an 
adoption of the statute. of the United 
States on the subject, 40 U. S. Code, sec- 
tion 270, and that the authoritative con- 
struction of the latter prior to the enact- 
ment of the former was adopted with the 
statute, and that Federal rulings since 
are highly persuasive as to the meaning 
of the Florida statute. Kidd v. Jackson- 
ville, 120 Sou. 565. 


Carrier’s Lien No 
Release to Surety 


The Federal decisions herein relied on 
were reviewed with approval by the 
Florida court in Fulghum vy. State of 
Florida, 92 Fla. 662. ‘The particular 
words for construction in the Florida 
statute are those which require the con- 
tractor for public work to execute a bond 
“with the additional obligation that such 
contractor or contractors shall promptly 
make payment to all persons supplying 
him or them labor, material, and sup- 
plies used directly or indirectly by said 
contractor or subcontractor in the prose- 
cution of the work provided for in said 
contract.” The early constructions of 
the similar words of the Federal statute 
were rather strict, this court in 1899, in 





concluding that the services of a railroad 
were not “labor.” This decision has been 
followed so recently as Mandell v. United 
States, 20 Fed. (2d), 629, 

Besides the narrow meaning given the 
word “labor,” the main reasons advanced 
for the holding are that the common car- 
rier has a lien, and does not need protec- 
tion by bond, and that on delivering the 

oods without payment he destroys the 
ien and prejudices the surety in his 
right of subrogation. As to the first rea- 
son, we find in the statute no reference to 
liens. Protection is expressly extended 
to all. persons who furnish the naméd 
'things, whether under 





The suit at law,:the opinion explains, | 


Ropert H. ANDERSON and JOHN B.! 


United States v. Hyatt, 92 Fed. 44% 
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Liable for Costs 


lied Held to Bring Service 


‘Within Liability Assumed Under Bond 


or poor, supplying in person or through 
agents and representatives. (As to the 
last see Fulghum v. Florida, 92 Fla. 
662.) A railroad company is not ex- 
cluded. In point of fact, many persons 
who have a lien enforceable by retention 
have been held to be within the statute. 


Nor is the nature of the work done in 
transportation such as to prevent its 
being labor. Much of what is done by 


even by the use of machines, is recog- 
nized as labor under the statute. Fulg- 
hum v. Florida, 92 Fla. 662. Transporta- 
tion of materials by cart and towboat is 
uniformly allowed as labor. 


In what way can the distance of the 


@ specially prepared rail track make it 
any the less labor. 


Liberal Construction 
May Favor Railroad 


It was held in Illinois Surety Co. v. 
John Davis Co., 244 U. S. 376, that 


was protected by the bond. If he should 


recover. Why not when it furnishes 
single cars. By all the cases, when a 
furnisher of material pays the freight, 
whether bound to do so or because the 
contractor does not pay, the freight is 


protected. See Maryland Casualty Co. 
v. Ohio Co., 20 Fed. (2d), 514. 

The same “place value” is given the 
material by the transportation, no matter 
who pays the freight, and to the same 
extent is material furnished. The deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court reject the 
theory of strict construction, and adopt 
that of liebral construction in the allow- 
ance of claims above alluded to. Illinois 
Surety Co. v. John Davis Co., 244 U. S. 
376; U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty Co. v. 
United States, 231 U. S. 237; Brogan v. 
National Surety Co., 246 U. S. 257. So 
do the above cited Florida decisions. 

In addition to protecting the honest 
claims of persons who have contributed 
to the performance of the/job, the legis- 
lative intent, no doubt, was also to mini- 
mize impediment and delay of the work, 
and facilitate’ procurement of labor and 
materials, through the security afforded 


its benefits, this intent Will be served. 


for charges if it is not, te the embarrass- 
ment of the work. The entire subject is 
well analyzed, and the authorities re- 
viewed, in the very recent case of State 
of Delaware v. Aetna Casualty & Surety 
Co., 145 Atlantic, 172. The claim that the 
peneata Ie unjustly prejudiced by the sur- 
|rendering of the carrier’s ‘ien is there 
fully examined and exploded. Addition- 
ally it may be remarked that the carrier’s 
lien could not be of advantage to the 
| surety by way of subrogation. If by pay- 
ment he can be subrogated, he could en- 
force it only against the materials trans- 
ported, thus keeping them out of the job. 


Transportation Vital 
Element of Contract 


Yet, the first and most important obli- 
gation of the bond is that the material 
shall be furnished, and the work done, ac- 
cording to the contract. If the materials 
whose transportation is not paid for are 
sold, either by the carrier or the surety, 
in order to satisfy the charges on them, 
the surety would still be bound to see 
that they were replaced by other mate- 





have to be paid Zor. The broad obliga- 
tract shall be completed, results in all 
liens for labor and material being prac- 
tically unimportant to the surety, except 
to see that they do not prevent the execu- 
tion of the work. 

If there were any doubt about the 


meaning of the words of the statute, | 
those of this particular bond are more ex- | 


| plicit. They bind the suret to “prompt 
| payment to any person or persons doing 
work or furnishing skill, tools, machin- 
ery or materials under and for the pur- 
pose of said contract.” Railroad trans- 
portation of materials combines the fur- 
nishing of work, skill and macKinery for 
the purpose of the contract, even if not 
labor in the narrow sense originally at- 


supra. We think a cause of action was 
set forth, and that the sujt shauld not 
have been dismissed. 

Reversed, and remanded for further 
proceedings. 





Maine Employes Are Paid 


$56,700 in Claims in Year | 


State of Mainé: 

Augusta, Mar. 8. 
The sum of $56,700 was required during 
the fiscal period July 1, 1928, June 30, 
1929, to pay workmen’s compensation 


claims filed by State employes against | 


the State of Maine, according to figures 
from the State insurance department. 


This was a substantial increase over | 


the claims paid during the preceding fis- 
cal year, which amounted to $53,106. 

Men employed by the State highway 
department were the most susceptible to 
industrial injury. The sum of $46,808 
out of the total claims was paid in this 
department during the 1928-1929 fiscal 
year, the claims for the previous year 
having been almost exactly $1,000 less. 

Other departments in which claims 
were filed and /paid were the adjutant 
general’s department, depritments of 
agriculture, inland fisheries and game, 
sea and shore fisheries, public welfare, 
highway police, public buildings and sev- 
eral of the State institutions. 

The workmen’s compensation act is 
made compulsory for the State and its 
political subdivisions. 


Bills Introduced in 
State Legislatures 


Commonwealth of Kentucky 
H. B. 753. To strengthen the present law 
| relative to the title of motor 
Rules. 
(Change in Status) 
H. B. 150. To provide for the creation of 


lien or not,|a Kentucky industrial safety board in the 
whether. individual or corporation, rich, department of labor, etc. Passed 


by house. 
x 


the agents’ of the railroad company is) 
hard labor, and the doing of the work,’ 


United | 
States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., v. United | 
States, 231 U. S. 237; Title Guaranty | 
Co. v. Crane & Co., 219 U. S. at page 34. | 


transportation or the fact that it is over | 


where trackand cars and equipment were | 
rented by the contxactor, and used by him | 
|in transportation for the job, the rental | 


charter a railroad or a train, the rail-| 
|road company could, under this decision, | 


added to the cost of the material, and | 


by the bond. If the carrier i3 included in | 


If he is not included, he must hold the | not less in the aggregate than the reserve | 


freight until payment is made, and sell it | computed in accordance with the pre- | 


rial whose transportation would again | 


tion, assumed in the bond, that the con- | 


tributed to the word in the Hyatt case, | 


vehicles; | 


Amendments Offered 


To Railroad in Transporting Material |To Insurance Law in 


New York Legislature 


Examination at Least Every 
Three Years of Companies 
Is Proposed; Change in 
Banking Law Asked 


State of New York: 
Albany, Mar. 8. 
Several additional departmental insur- 
ance bills have been introduced in the 
New York senate by Leon F. Wheatley, 
chairman of the senate insurance com- 
mittee, ~ 
The first of these is to amend section 
55 of the insurance law, in relation to in- 
surance without the consent of the in- 
sured. The bill would increase the 
amount of insurance which may be taken 
out by persons liable for the support of 
children on the lives of the latter at va- 
rious ages. 
Examination Provision 


A second bill would amend section 193 
of the insurance law with respect to re- 
ports to and examinations by the insur- 
ance superintendent. It would require 
an examination at least once in every 
three years of mutual employers’ liabil- 
ity. and workmen’s compensation cor- 
porations, instead of every two years, 
as required at present. 

Another bill is to amend section 22 of 
the insurance law in relation to reinsur- 
ance. It would make all reinsurance 
contracts of domestic companies or 
branches of foreign companies with prin- 
civle office in New York, other than life, 
whereby the insurer cedes more than 50 
| per cent of the total amount of its out- 
standing risks subject to approval of the 
superintendent of insurance. 
|approval is required when the amount 
| ceded represents 75 per cent of outstand- 
ine risks. 

Subdivision 1 of section 341-a of the 
insurance law would be amended under 
another bill. 
of mutual automobile casualty insurance 
| corporations. It would increase the sur- 
plus requirement from $100,000 to $300,- 
000 for such companies to transact cer- 
tain other kinds of insurance. 


Valuation of Policies 

The final bill would amend subdivision 
5 of section 84 of the insurance law, with 
regard to the valuation of policies. It 
would change the legal minimtm stand- 
|ard for the valuation of annuities issued 
j after Jan. 1, 1931, to the Combined An- 
nuity Tables with interest at 4 per cent. 
Other valuation standards for annuities 





provided the reserve produced thereby is 


scribed minimum standard. 


| duced in the senate by Samuel H. Hef- 
stadter and in the assembly by Abbott 
Low Moffat, both of New York City, the 
banking law would be amended by adding 
a new section 409-b, in relation to insur- 
ance. for employes of.-savings and -loan 
associations. It would permit group in- 
surance to be carried for the employes 
of such associations-up to a maximum of 
$5,000 if all premiums are paid by the 
employer. Each group: insurance con- 
tract would be subject to the approval of 
| the State superintendent of banks. 

Two bills to amend the workmen’s com- 
pensation law also have been introduced. 
One introduced in the assembly by Jas- 
per W. Cornaire, of Jefferson County, 
would add_-to the list of occupational dis- 
eases for which compensation is payable 
any disabling disease by pathogenic mi- 
croorganisms, viruses or their toxic sub- 
stances. 

Another bill by Ansley .B. Borkowski, 


to section 16 of the workmen’s compen- 
| sation act, in relation to death benefits to 
| surviving parents. 


Compensation Act Affects 
20,000 in North Carolina 


State of North Carolina: 
Raleigh, Mar. 8. 


Approximately 20,000 persons, firms 
and corporations in North Carolina 


“employer” under the State workmen’s 
compensation act, that is, they eniploy 
five or more persons and have provided 
insurance, either as_ self-insurers or 
through insurance carriers, the files of 
the State industrial commission show, 
according to °E. W. Price, secretary of 
the commission, Mar. 7. 

However, since Nov. 1, when investi- 
gators of the commission began to check 
employers who have not complied with 
| the provisions of the law, it has been 
found that 5,606 employers had not pro- 
vided insurance for their employes, Mr. 
Price said. Most of them, when in- 
| formed that it is necessary for them to 
observe the law, have provided the in- 
| surance, he continued. " 
| Approximately 400 employers and 200 
employes have rejected the provisions of 
}the workmen’s compensation act, Mr. 
Price declared. In cases of accidents, 
such employers are not permitted to 
plead the usual defenses of assumption 
of risk, contributory negligence or 
negligence of a fellow servant if suit is 
brought against them for personal in- 
juries to employes, it was explained. 


‘Blanket Schedule Bond 


State of. Oregon: 
Salem, Mar. 8. 
Holding that provisions of a statu- 

tory surety bond which are in addition 

to those authorized by statute are ultra 

vires and void, Attorney General I. H. 

Van Winkle recently has submitted an 

epinion to Secretary of State Hal E. 

Hoss that a blanket schedule bond cov- 

ering the employes of several educa- 

tional institutions may not be accepted 
by him under section 2984, Oregon Laws, 
which provides for individual bonds. 


May Change Oil Burner 
Rules in Massachusetts 


. 


Commonwealth of Massachnsetts: 
Boston, Mar. 8. 
| State Fire Marshal John W. etn nas 
announced that a conference will be 
|held at the Statehouse Mar. 28, at 10 
|a, m., to consider proposed changes in 
|the rules and regulations governing light 
fuel oil burners in the State. 





At present | 


This deals with the powers | 


may be accepted by the superintendent of | 
insurance under the terms of the bill, | 


Under the provisions of a bill intro- | 


of Buffalo, would add a newsubdivision 7 | 


|come within the meaning of the term | 


Is Held Void in Oregon) 


deficient in line than 


Mar. 8. 


The discussion, entitled “Preventing 
Diseases of the Teeth and Gums,” em- 
phasizes that the hardy resistant teeth 
of a few generations ago are rare today 
and after half a century of effort by 
the dental profession and with the in- 
| creasing cooperation of the public, pyor- 
rhea is still prevalent and dental decay 
| almost universal. 


Improper diet in the first few months 
lof life lays the foundation of poorly 
|formed and badly arranged teeth and 
|later brings about slow degenération of 
| the teeth and their supporting structures, 
| the paper states. 


| Until quite recently we have relied on 
| tooth powders, brushes, and antiseptic 
| mouth washes to prevent diseases of the 
| teeth and gums, and on fillings to fore- 
| stall the further spread of decay. These 
| hygienic measures are directed toward 
| reducing to a minimum the numbers of 
| bacteria in the mouth and their elimina- 
|tion from tooth cavities. The mechani- 
{eal removal of deposits, or plaques, from 
| tooth surfaces and of pus from about 





|root canals, and the placing of careful 
fillings are considered sound practices 
and should be continued. 


Structural Defects 
Are Found in Studies 
The fact that these measures are all 


disease and that their application is at- 
tended with partial success, leads. to an 
easy conclusion that.we need only attain 
the somewhat elusive goal of perfect 
cleanliness, bacteriologically speaking, in 
order to be free from dental disease. 

Yet, after nearly half a century of 
prodigious effort by the dental profes- 
sion and of increasing cooperation from 
the public, we still find pyorrhea preva- 
lent and dental decay almost univérsal. 
The hardy resistant teeth of a few gen- 
erations ago are rare today. When mod- 
ern teeth are studied in the laboratory 
they are found to contain many struc- 
tural defects which occurred during 
their formation, and irregularities in ar- 
| rangement are usual. 

We all know in‘ general way that the 
formation of teeth and bone is a process 
of calcification, or the fixation of lime in 
| certain tissues of the body. We have 
thought of it as a process which could 
(be left to take care of itself or perhaps 
as one which we could not influence if 
| we wished to do so. If our children had 
| poorly developed and narrow arches and 
lirregular and soft teeth, we probably 
attributed it to some hereditary factor. 

Calcification has been the subject of 
much scientific study; yet its inmost 
secrets have not yet been explored. 
Nevertheless, as a result of feeding 
animals experimental diets, we have ac- 
quired some practical facts concerning 
it which we belicve applicable to human 
| beings. Animals living in their naturai 
habitat and primitive peoples ufiac- 
| quainted with the food stuffs of civiliza- 
tion have only little of the dental mis- 
fortunes of the civilized world.» But 
| animals whose diets have been arranged 
|to resemble the food habits familiar to 
us all are likely to acquire equally fami- 
liar dental disturbances. 





Improper. Diets 
Said to Have Bad Effects 


Both English and American investiga- 
tors have found it possible to interfere 
with the process of calcification by means 
of diet. In England the results have 
| been chiefly faulty structure of the teeth 
and arches in young animals—predis- 
posing factors in decay. In this country 
we have produced more devastating ef- 
| fects, that is, conditions so closely re- 
sembling dental decay and pyorrhea in 


| disregard their significance. 

Moreover, there. is no reason to suppose 
that the deleteriousteffect of these diets 
is due to any localized action, such as 
the production of an acid saliva, or of 
conditions favorable to the growth of 
acid-forming bacteria. Improper diet is 
now believed to have a much more in- 
| sidious effect, because in the first months 
of life it lays the foundations of poorly 
formed and badly arranged teeth and 
later brings about slow degeneration of 
ae teeth and their supporting struc- 
ures, 


of primitive peoples whose teeth are 
good, we notice a few general character- 
istics in which they differ. Perhaps the 
most stricking of these is the matter 
of concentration or bulk. The aim of 
the food manufacturer is to give us easily 
consumed, quickly. digested food of a 
high caloric content, and long keeping 
qualities. Refining, drying, and com- 
pressing increase so-called food value 
excessively, and leave little of the course 
indigestible material which stimulates 
the muscular walls of the intestine to 
beneficial activity. 

The primitive man eats much of his 
food as he finds it, coarse and fibrous, 
and. therefore does not suffer from over- 
doses of protein or carbohydrate, or the 
toxie results of intestinal stasis. 

Refining, drying, and heating remove 
or partiall, destroy essential vitamins 
especially the one which protects agai 
scurvy, a disease that may be present 
in mild, unrecognized forms which are 
likely to escape diagnosis. Another 
characteristic of the primitive man’s diet 
in contradistinction to modern diets is 
the preponderance: of basic over acidic 
ash. Bread and meat, eggs and fish 
leave an acid residue which must be 
neutralized by the lime of the blood. 
Unless there is a steady supply of fresh 
lime from the food, it seems likely that 
the blood will draw upon the only’ other 
source available, that is, the lime of the 
bones and teeth." Much of this lime is 
then excretec: and lost. 


| Deficiency of Lime 
In Food Is Shown 


Modern diets have been said to be 
|more deficient in lime than in any other 
food factor. It would seem wise, then, 
to select for our daily ration, a number 
of foods which are known to contain 
liberal suppli#s. The most important of 
these is milk. Milk is probably the most 








It follows in full text: | 


the necks of teeth, the sterilization of} 


| associated with the bacterial aspect of | 


Modern diets have been said to be more | completely satisfactory of all foods when 
in any other |it can be obtained under ideal conditions; 
food factor and it would seem wise to| by which we mean from a sourc2 which 
select for a daily menu a number of|is clean and sanitary. 
foods which are known to contain liberal | istics of milk to which its preeminence 
supplies, especially milk, according to a|as a food, especially for growing chil- 
paper prepared by Dr. Percy R. Howe, dren, may be attributed are its alkaline 
of Boston, Mass., at the request of the | reaction and relatively large proportion 
Public Health Service, and made public|0f calcium, and abundance of vitamins; 








human beings that it would be foolish to | 


If we compare modern diets with those | 
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Contractors’ Bonds 


Less Lime Said to Be Found in Modern 
Diet Than Any Other of Food Factors 


Improper Feeding in First Few Months of Life Lays Basis 
For Poorly Formed Teeth, Says Dr. Howe 


The character- 


and a very moderate amount of protein 
of a good quality. 


Since most milk is necessarily pas- 
teurized, with consequent loss of the 
antiscorbutic vitamin, oranges, which 
contain large amounts of that vitamin, 
besidés much calcium, may play an im- 
portant part in any adequate diet. The 
value of orange juice as an aid to calci- 
fication has been demonstrated with 
great precision in carefully controlled ex- 
periments on guinea pigs. Moreover, a 
lack of it when no other source of the 
antiscorbutic was present, ‘as been 
found to cause deterioration of the cal- 
cified structure in the teeth of these ani- 
mals. Orange juice is by no means the 
only available source of the antiscorbutic 
vitamin, which is the most closely asso- 
ciated of all the vitamins with the fixa- 
tion of lime. 


Probably all fresh raw vegetables and 
fruits contain it and they should be eaten 
freely, especially lettuce and cabbage. 
Raw vegetables and those which “have 
Been properly cooked to avoid loss of 
salts, are second only to milk as sources 
of lime, and when eaten in variety and | 
quantity they supply all the vitamins as 
well. 

These foods increase and improve lac- | 
tation in guinea pigs, the effect being | 
quickly apparent in the teeth of young 
animals. In a few weeks the small 
transparent brittle teeth of poorly nour- 
ished young become hard, white, and 
dense when orange juice or green leafy 
vegetables have been added to the diet | 
of the mother. If human lactation could 
be improved“fn the same way, we might 
expect beneficial results in the teeth of 
the children, sounder structure and regu- 
lar arrangement with broader arches. 
Mother’s milk is the only perfect infant 
food, and it is an unfortunate aspect’ of 
modern life that there is usually a lim- 
ited supply at the very time when both 
temporary and permanent teeth are cal- 
cifying. 

The work of preventing dental disease 
should begin with the diet of the mother 
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Broad Classifying 
Urged for Injuries 
Under Compensatic 


California Director Sa 
Naming of Specific D 
eases in Statutes Is Unfair 
To Workers 


State of California: 
Sacramento, Mar. 8. 


Criticizing the naming of specific oceu- — 
pational diseases in workmen’s compen- 
sation laws as inefficient, Will J. French, — 
State director of industrial relations, in @ 


meeting, explained the plan used in Cali- 


tional diseases by providing compensa- 
tion for industrial “injuries.” instead of 
“accidents.” The former word, Mr. French 
declared, includes diseases of industry, 
but does not permit the “opening of the 
door” to all diseases, 


Radium Case Cited 


Mr. French’s reference to occupational 
diseases follows in full text: 

A number of the States are struggling 
with the problem of occupational di8- 
eases. Some of the compensation laws 
do not provide for; any assistance for 
those who are victims of industry just as 
much as are the men who meet with acei- 
dents. The failure of the New Jersey 
law to furnish either medical aid or 
financial help in the famous radium poi- 
soning cases has drawn direct attention 
to the omission. 

Laws like those of New York and Ohio 
name the occupational diseases, an inef-. 
ficient method. At each session of the 
legislature of such States there is a i 
and hauling when it is proposed to ad 
to the list,.one group favoring such ac- 


that the legislators are often in a quan- ~ 
dary as to the right course to take. 
Full Treatment. Is Provided 
Many inquiries have come from other 
jurisdictions about the California plan. 
Our law provides - unlimited medical 
surgical and hospital treatment and full 
compensation for all industrial injuries, — 
and this automatically includes diseases 
of industry. The word “accident” does 
not appear. 


Law. Promotes Efficiency 


Briefly, the California experience is 
that each claimant must prove his con- 
tention when there is doubt, that there 





even before the birth of the child, since 
the temporary teeth are beginning to 
form at the seventeenth week of the fetal 
life of the child. It should also continue 
throughout life. 


This: talk may be epitomized by the 
brief statement, which it would be well 
to remember, that in preventing disease 
of the teeth, “Cleanliness is good; diet is 


vital.” A 


has been “no opening of the door” to. all 
| diseases, that the insurance cost is neg- 
|ligible and has not exceeded 1 per cent 
of the ao of all other injuries, and that 
| preventive steps in the form of fatigue 
studies, good ventilation, proper hu- 
|midity, air and light, and the avoidance 
|of glare, are important factors in keep- 
ing employes fit, and thereby helping 
|them and their employers as’ well. 
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id word, 
worse on 
your cigar 


... the war against Spitting is a 
crusade of decency... join it. 


Smoke CERTI 


FIED. CREMO! 


Do you remember the old, filthy cigar 
shop where the man in the window rolled the 
leaves with dirty Sagres .-- and spit on the 


ends? More than hal 


of all cigars made in this 


country are still made by hand, and therefore 
subject to the risk of spit! The modern Cremo 
METHOD of manufacture protects you against 
this abomination—gives you the finest cigar 
quality plus the cleanliness of Certified food! 


© 1930, American Cigar Co. 





report to the recent Governor’s Council 


fornia, which, he: said, covers occupa- 


tion and others opposing. The result is ~ 


Ds 


ennsylvania Road 
Ipposes Extension 
Approved by I. C.C. 


purt Order to Be Asked to 
¢ in Construction of 
.. Trackage by Pittsburgh & 
West Virginia 


' “Phe Pennsylvania Railroad has notified 
‘the Interstate Commerce Commission 
that it will seek a court order enjoining 
the proposed construction by the Pitts- 

’ burgh & West Virginia Railway of a 
9-mile extension of its line to connect 
with the Donora Southern Railway at 
Donora, Pa., approved by the Commis- 
sion Feb. 7. ; 

The Commission’s order was to have 
become effective Mar. 10, but upon re- 
ceipt of the Pennsylvania’s notification 
that it would take the matter to the 
courts, the effective date of the order was 
extended to Mar. 24, by an order made 
public Mar. 8 in Finance Docket No. 


7737. 

The branch line proposed to be con- 
structed by the Pittsburgh & West Vir- 
ginia, known as the Donora extension, 
would connect at one end with the 38-mile 
- Connellsville extension of the Pittsburgh 

& West Virginia now under construction. 

The construction of the Donora extension 

has been opposed by the Pennsylvania 

since the plan was first submitted to the 

Commission for approval. 

Existing Line Cited 

It is the contention of the Pennsylva- 
nia that the road would serve no real 
public need, since the territory to be 
traversed by the line already is ade- 
quately taken care of by existing lines 
of railroad. 

The Pennsylvania’s letter to the Com- 
mission follows in full text: 

“Referring to the report and order of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, in 


Finance Docket No, 7737, authorizing the|tance of about 75 miles, the applicant | 


Pittsburgh & West Virginia Railway to 
construct a branch line of railroad in 
Washington County, Pennsylvar‘s. a 
copy of the said report and order having 
been received in this office on Feb. iv, 
1930, I am directed to advise you that 
it is the plan of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road to file an appropriate proceeding in 
court, in which this company will seek 
to have the said order set aside, and. to 
enjoin the construction of said branch 
line by the Pittsburgh & West Virginia 
Railway Company. 


Shorter Route Claimed 
“We are proceeding with the prepara- 


tion of the necessary bill and the sup-| 


porting papers that must accompany it, 
and every effort is being made to expe- 
dite the matter so that there will be no 
delay in the proceedings.” 


The letter was signed by Albert Ward, 
‘assistant «general solicitor, Pennsyl- 
vania’ Railroad Company. 

According to estimates of the Pitts- 
burgh & West Virginia, the Donora ex- 
tension would cost approximately $1,- 
397,030. It would serve an important 
industrial section in’ the vicinity of 
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Conditional Approval Is Recommended Expense of Courses 1M ethods Used by Utilities Companies. 
For Control of Susquehanna by B. & O. | At Approved Plane 


Assistant Director. 


1930, at which the Delaware & Hudson 
Company intervened in opposition to the 
application. Briefs have been filed. 

| “On Feb. 11, 1980, in Finance ‘Docket 
| No. 7645, the Commission-authorized the 
j applicant to acquire control of the Buf- 
falo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Railway 
Company by purchase of a majority of 
|its capital stock. One of the purposes 
of.the application.in that proceeding was 
| to secure the use of a portion of the line 
of the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh 
'as part of a new through route of appli- 
|eant’s system connecting its lines west 
| of Pittsburgh with the harbor and city of 
| New York. 

|_ “However, control of the Buffalo, 
| Rochester & Pittsburgh was sought on 
'other grounds also, and the application 
| was granted without giving weight to the 
possibility of the use of any part of the 
|line as a through route to New York. 
|In the present proceeding, use of a por- 


quehanna as an additional link in appli- 
|cant’s proposed through line is declared 
|to be the principal purpose of the pro- 
; posed control, although other benefits 
are also sought to be shown. 


Relationship Between 
Proceedings Described 


“To show clearly the relationship be- 
|tween the former proceeding and the. 


the proposed new route of the applicant 
| would connect with its present Pitts- 
burgh-Chicago line a few miles west of 
Butler, Pa. It would make use of the 
|applicant’s present line to Butler; the 
line of the Buffalo, Rochester & Pitts- 
burgh from Butler to B. & S. Junction, 
|near Dubois, Pa., about 80 miles; “and 
the line of the Buffalo & Susquehanna 
'from B. & S. Junction to Sinnemahon- 
jing, Pa., about 55 miles. 
mahoning to Williamsport, Pa., a dis- 





| proposes either to use new construction 
| or, if féund practicable, to use the tracks 
of the Pennsylvania. 


““Tt is also suggested that the New 
| York Central may join the applicant in 
|the new construction. At or near Wil- 
|liamsport the proposed line would con- 
jnect with the Reading system and from 
| that point to New York harbor applicant 
| would use the lines of the Reading and 
|the Central of New Jersey. The appli- 
}cant already owns about 34 per cent of 
|the capital stock of the Reading, and 
|the Reading in turn owns 52 per cent 
of the stock of the Central of New 
Jersey. 
| “The consummation of applicant’s 
|plans would give it a through line be- 
| tween Chicago and New York about 83 
|miles shorter than its present line 


| through Pittsburgh and Baltimore, with | 


materially better grades. The crossing 
|of the Alleghanies on the proposed route 
| would be about 700 feet lower than the 
| erossing on applicant’s present line. Ac- 
cording to the testimony, diversion of 
| vane to the new route would remove 
| 


any immediate danger of congestion on | 


|applicant’s line through the Pittsburgh 


Donora, and provide a shorter route than! diatrict and would obviate large ex- 


those now in existence to southern points | 


via Cumberland and Hagerstown. 
| 


Assistant Chief Selected 
For Commerce Position | 


Charles F. Baldwin, trade commis- | 
sioner at Sydney, Australia, will return| 
to become assistant chief of the ayto- | 
motive division of the Department of | 
Commerce, the Department announced 
Mar. 8. He will be succeeded at Sydney | 
by James E. Peebles. The statement fol- 
lows in full text: 

James E. Peebles, for five years man-| 
ager of the Portland, Oreg., office of the} 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, has been appointed trade commis- | 
sioner to Sydney, Australia, where he 
will succeed Charles F. Baldwin, of 
Zanesville, Ohio, who will return to the 
United States as assistant chief of the 


automotive division in the Washington | 
according to an announcement | 


office, 
today by W. L. Cooper, director. 
A native of Oregon, Mr. Peebles is a 


|between Butler and 


pense in improving the present line just 
west of that city. 
the line through Baltimore, which at 
times is now overburdened, and would 
permit freer movement rough that 
terminal of freight from the South and 
Southwest. : 


Cost Is Estimated 
For New Construction 


necessary between Sinnemahoning and 
Williamsport, the cost is estimated at 
about $15,000,000, or $200,000 per mile. 
The present maximum grade on the line 
Sinnemahoning is 
1.3 per cent, but applicant’s president ex- 
pressed the opinion that grades between 
those points could be reduced to .5 per 
cent at no large expense. 


“It would also be necessary to 
estimated expense of about $600,000, and 
eventually to install heavier rail at an 


expense of about $650,000. * * * 


“The main line of the Buffalo & Sus- 
'quehanna extends from Sagamore, Pa., 
about 50 miles northeast of Pittsburgh, 





graduate of Stanford University, Palo 
Alto, Calif., and a veteran of the A. E. F. 
Before entering the service of the 
Bureau he*was engaged in the importing 
and exporting business in Seattle. 
Australia for many years has ranked 
as one of the three leading markets for 
our automotive products, although last 
year it took fewer automobiles than in 
either of the two preceding years. Ex- 
ports of automobile tires were only one- 
fourth as large as in 1927, and shipments 
of lumber and pianos also fell off sharply. 
Exports of wheel tractors and kerosene, 
however, were considerably larger. 
Among the principal commodities in 
trade of the United States with Austra- 
lia, in addition te automotive products 
and accessories, are fish, leaf tobacco, 
sawed timber, gasoline and naphtha, il- 
luminating and lubricating oil, electrical 
machinery and apparatus, typewriters, 
mcyorcycles, and railway cars and parts. 


Rate Complaints 
Filed With the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
just made public complaints filed with 

in rate cases, which are summarized 
as follows: 


No. 23190.— Northern Indiana Sand & 
Gravel Company, of Wolcottville, Ind., v. 
Wabash Railway et al. Against a carload 
rate of 75 cents per ton on sand from Wol- 
cottville, Ind., to Chicago, Ill., as unjust 
and unreasonable. Ask for the establish- 

ent of a rate which the Commission may 
leem nonpreferential. 

No. 23192.—Oscar Mayer & Company of 
Chicago, Ill., v. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
et al. Unjust and unreasonable rates and 
charges on shipments of inedible tallow and 
| gmedible greases from Madison, Wis., to 

_ destinations in Illinois, Indiana, Maryland, 

Jersey, New York and Pennsylvania. 


for cease and desist order, the estab- | 


N 
Auk for of reasonable and just rates and 
ration. 
‘©. 23191.—The Reuben H. Donnelly Cor- 
jon et al., of Chicago, IL, v. Chicago 
4 lorth Western Railway et al. Against 


: on scrap paper from points in the 
district to points in Michigan as 
ust, unreasonable, unjustly discrimina- 


in a northeasterly direction to Addison, 
iN. Y., a distance of about 189 miles, 
| where connection is made with the Erie 
|Railroad. About 20 miles from Saga- 
|more, at Juneau, Pa., connection is made 
| with the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh, 
jand from‘that point to Sykes, Pa., a dis- 
| tance of 15 miles, the Buffalo & Susque- 


| 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
| made public on Mar. 8 decisions in rate 
cases which are summarized as follows: 


No. 22230.—American Cotton Waste & 
Linter Exchange et al. v. Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad et al. Decided Feb. 27, 
1930. 

Rates assessed and ratings applied on 
shredded rags, in carloads and less than 
| carloads, from Glendale, N. Y., and Phila- 
delphia, Pencoyd and Manayunk; Pa., to 
| Boston, Fall River, Fitchburg, Indian Or- 
|chard and Springfield, Mass., Rahway and 
Jersey City, N. J., Brighton and Cincinnati, 
| Ohio, Philadelphia, Chester and Swissvale, 
Pa., Chicago, Ill., Milwaukee, Wis., and 
Charlotte, N. C., found inapplicable. Ap- 
plicable rates and ratings not shown to be 
| unreasonable. Refund of overcharges di- 
rected. Complaint dismissed. 

No. 20642.—Raymond Granite Company v. 
Chicago & Erie ‘Railroad et al. Decided 
Feb, 25, 1930. 

Rate charged’ on a carload of iron or 
steel chilled shot from Mansfield, Ohio, 
to Knowles, Calif., found applicable. Ap- 
| plicable rate found unreasonable, but not 
otherwise unlawful. Reasonable rate pre- 
| scribed and waiver of undercharges au- 
thorized. 
| No. 22046.—Coltexo Corporation et al. v. 

Arkansas & Louisiana Missouri Railway 
et al. Decided Feb. 27, 1930. 

Rates on second-hand structural iron and 
steel and certain other second-hand iron 
and steel articles obtained from dismantled 
I 
tory, unduly preferential or prejudicial 
when compared with rates from other 
|points in the vicinity, including Chicago, 
St. Charles and Aurora, Ill. Ask for cease 
jand desist order, the establishment of just 
and reasonable rates and cancellation of 
|) alleged undercharges or amendment thereof 





|to a basis to be determined by the Com- | 


' mission as just and reasonable. 


| tion of the line of the Buffalo & Sus-| 


| present, it is necessary to state that | 


From Sinne- | 


It would also relieve | 
|honing would cost approximately $10,- 


“Should new construction be found| 


strengthen bridges and trestles at an| 


| Rate Decisions 
Announced by the 


| Interstate Commerce Commission 


of Finance Outlines Conditions of 
_ Acquisition in Proposed Report to I. C. C. 


[Continued from Page'1.] 


hanna uses the track of the former. 
There are branch lines from Wharton to 
Keating Summit, Pa., 17 miles; from 
Galeton, Pa., to Wellsville, N. .Y., 37 
miles; and from Gaines Junction to An- 
sonia, Pa., 9 miles. The total operated 
mileage of the Buffalo & Susquehanna is 
about 253 miles. * * * 

“The applicant’s senior vice president | 
testified that the acquisition of the Buf. 
falo & Susquehanna had been long under 
consideration. On Jan. 30, 1929, app*ti- 
cant’s board of directors approved the 
application in Finance Docket No. 7450, 
wherein the applicant sought approval of 
its control of the Buffalo & Susquehanna, 
|among other roads to be included in a 
proposed Baltimore & Ohio system. 


Agreement Reached 
With Committee 


“Thereafter, the applicant began nego- 
tiations to acquire the stock of the Buf- 
falo & Susquehanna, subject to approval 
of the Commission. An agreement was 
| reached between the company and a com- 

mittee, dated Aug. 2, 1929, providing that 
/in the event two-thirds of the preferred 
|and two-thirds of the common stock of 
| the Buffalo & Susquehanna were depos- 
| ited on or before Oct. 15, 1929, the appli- | 
| cant would purchase all shares deposited | 
}at the price of $90 per share for both 
| preferred and common. 
| “At the expiration of this period there | 
| had been deposited 16,856 shares of com- 
mon, or 56.18 per cent, and 28,196 shares 
of preferred; or 70.49 per cent. The pe- 
| riod for deposit was extended to Dec. 14, 
1929, and at the time of the hearing, Jan. 
| 27, 1980. there had been deposited under | 
the modified agreement 24,889 shares of | 
common, or 82.96 per cent, and 37,456 | 
shares of preferred, or 93.64 per cent; a| 
| total of 62,345 shares, or 89.06 per cent. 





“The cost of the stock deposited would | 
thus amount to $5,611,050. The total | 
| outstanding stock of the Buffalo & Sus- | 
|quehanna was $4,000,000 of 4 per cent) 
cumulative preferred and $3,000,000 com- 
|mon, all having the same voting rights, 
| and the total amount paid or payable in 
| the event of purchase of all of the stock 
|at the same price would therefore be 
$6,300,000. 
| _ “The witness testified that should the 
|Commission approve the application the | 
|applicant would offer to purchase all | 
| shares not deposited at the same price of | 
$90 per share within a reasonable period, 
and would consent to approval of its ap- | 
plication upon a condition to that effect. | 
The applicant was under agreement: to 
pay Drexel & Company, of Philadelphia, | 
|for services in acquiring the stock, $1 
|per share for all stock deposited under 
the agreement, making the total cost $91 | 
| per share, * * * 


Acquisition Viewed 
| As Step to Unification 


' 

“Assuming that the line of the Buffalo | 
& Susquehanna proposed to be used by 
applicant as part of its new route is 
adaptable, it can presumptively be de- | 
| veloped for that purpose at much less 
cost than that of new construction. The 
applicant estimates that a new line be- 
tween B. & S. Junction and Sinnema- 


000,000. 


“However, no conclusion can now be| 
reached as to the public necessity for 
applicant’s proposed route, nor as to the | 
prospect of its full development. Fur- | 
ther proceedings must be awaited. | 


“Upon the present record the Commis- | 
sion must view the proposed acquisition 
merely as a step in the unification of car- 
riers, to be tested by the general prin- 
ciples of the law providing for consolida- 
tien. It has decided that the Buffalo & 
Susquehanna should be a part of the 
Baltimore & Ohio system. This record 
supports the propriety of such disposi- 
tion. 

“The Delaware & Hudson argues that | 
no public interest in the acquisition of | 


plicant has been established that is not | 
conditioned upon its acquisition of con- 
|trol of the Reading, and as it has not | 
been shown that the applicant has rea- | 
sonable prospect of obtaining such con- | 
trol the public interest required by the 
statute has not been established: As al- 
ready indicated, however, the case ‘has 
a broader aspect, and the present con- 
trolling consideration is the most advan- 
tageous disposition of the Buffalo & Sus- 
quehanna in the building up of an effi- 
cient and economical transportation sys- | 
tem.” 





. 





carbon-black houses, in carloads, from} 

points in Louisiana to destinations in Texas | 

found not unreasonable. Complaint dis- 
missed. 

No. 22203.—Pfaltzgraff Pottery Company v. 
Reading Company et al. Decided Feb. 26, | 
1930. , 

Rate on clay, in carloads, from Port 
Reading, N. J., to York, Pa., found not un- | 
reasonable. Complaint dismissed. 
Investigation and Suspension Docket No. | 

3348.—Cotton from Demopolis, Ala., to} 

Pensacola, Fla., domestic and export. De- 

cided Feb. 26, 1930. 

Proposed reduced rate on cotton, in car- 
loads, from Demopolis, Ala., to Pensacola, 
Fla., domestic and export, found not justi- 
fied. Suspended schedules ordered canceled 
without prejudice to the filing of new sched- 
ules in accordance with our conclusions 
| herein. Proceeding discontinued. 


No. 22019.—J. W. Wells Lumber Company 
v. Chicago & North Western Railway. De- 
cided Feb. 26, 1930. 

Interstate rates on locomotives on their 
own wheels, but not under their own power, 
between points in Michigan, found unrea- 
sonable. Reasonable rates prescribed and 
reparation awarded. 

Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 
3381.—Gravel, sand and strippings from 

.. to Indiana points via E. J. 
Decided Feb. 26, 1930. 

Proposed reduced rate on torpedo sand, 
'gravel, and strippings, in carloads, from 
Spaulding, Munger, Ingalton, and West Chi- 
cago, Ill., to Hobart, McCool, Crocker, and | 
| Porter, Ind., found not justified. Suspended | 
| schedules ordered canceled without prejudice | 
to the filing of new schedules in conformity 
with the findings herein. 


No. 21819.—A. Moyer & Company v. Illinois | 
Central Railroad et al, Decided Feb, 27, | 








1930, 
Rates on green salted hides, in carloads, 


ja student may finish the course. 


the Buffalo & Susquehanna by the ap-|’ 


| activities. 
\is similar~to that of most educational 
| institutions which do not guarantee or 


Schools Surveyed 


Average Pilot’s Training 
Costs $565; Study on 
Part-time Basis Discour- 
aged, Report Shows 


The average cost of instruction for a 
private aircraft pilot’s course in the 
flight instruction schools which have been 
approved by the Department of Com- 
merce was found to be approximately 
$565, as a result of survey made of these 
schools by the Aeronautics Branch of the 
Department of Commerce, it was stated 
at the branch Mar. 7. 

It was found that the average length 
of time for such a course is about 8% 
weeks, it was stated. Other courses, in- 
cluding limited commercial and trans- 
port pilots, ranged in price from $1,255 
as the average cost for the limited com- 
mercial course to $4,304 for the transport 
pilot’s course, according to the statement. 

None of the schools replying to ques- 
tionnaires sent out by the branch agreed 
to furnish empioyment for their gradu- 
ates, it was said. It was also stated that 
part-time instruction and plans of pros- 
pective students to work their way 


through such schools are: discouraged in| 


general. The statement follows in full 


text: 


Minimum Time Given 
For the purpose of supplying infor- 


|mation in answer to a constant flow of 


inquiries received by the Aeronautics 
Branch of the Department of Commerce 
as to the tuition charges and length of 
time necessary to become a licensed pilot, 
a survey of all Department of Commerce 
approved flight instruction schools has 
been made by the Branch. 

On the basis of present returns (about 
55 per cent), it appears that the average 
cost of instruction for the private pilot’s 
course is approximately $565, and the 
average length of time about eight and 
one-half weeks. The average minimum 
time for the completion. of this course is 
given at five and two-thirds weeks, while 
the average maximum time is placed at 
two and three-fifths months. 

Reference is made to minimum and 
maximum time because many conditions 
enter into the speed or delay with which 
Among | 
these conditions are weather, the adapta- ! 
bility of the student to flight instruction, | 
and the availability of the student for) 
classes. 

For a limtied commercial course, the | 
average cost is $1,255; the average mini- 
mum time two and four-fifths months, 
and the average maximum time four and | 
three-fifths months. 


Price Range Wide 


For the transport pilot’s course, the av- 
erage cost is $4,304; the average mini- 
mum time is seven months, and the aver- 
age maximum time is 11 3/5 months. 

The price range for the courses are: 
Private, $440 to $795; limited commer- | 
cial, $1,050 to $1,350; and transport, 
$3,075 to $4,550, + 

While all of the schools adhere to the 
standard of minimum requirements es- 
tablished by the Department of Com- 
merce, there are many that go above and 
beyond this standard and obviously their 
tuition charges are more. For example, 
there are some phases of flying and some 
types of ships that are not specified in 
the regulations which are included in the 
courses. 

The tuition charges given in the fore- 
going statements do not. include room 
and board, the average cost of which is 
around $12 per week. The exact amount 
depends upon the type chosen by the 
student, the location and the extent to 
which he wishes to be provided for. 

Part-time instruction and plans of 
prospective students to work their way 
through are discouraged in general, as 
the schools emphasize the importance to 
the student of devoting the full allotted 
time each day to instruction. Some 
schools have gone so far as to declare a 
definite policy against part-time students. 


None Furnish Employment 


Prospective students also are urged not 
to undertake a course unless they have 
enough money available to pay for their 
entire tuition and living expenses; also 
there are other institutions that function 
uncer a partial payment plan. 

None of the schools replying to the 
questionnaire agreed to furnish employ- 
ment for their graduates. While no defi- 
nite stand was taken on this point, it 
is understood that such assistance, if 
forthcoming -at all, will depend on the 
qualifications and adaptability of the 
graduate. 

The question of salary the graduate 
may expect for his first employment 
after leaving the school also is regarded 
as being beyond the pale of the schools’ 
The situation in this respect 


promise anything to their graduates in 
the way of salaries or future employ- 
ment, 

a se 


found not unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. 

Complaint dismissed. 

Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 
3372.—Grain from Wabash Railway sta- 
tions to points in Michigan and Ohio. De- 
cided Mar. 1, 1930. 

Proposed schedules canceling the participa- 
tion of the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton in rates 
on grain, grain products, and grain by-prod- 
ucts from stations on the Wabash east of the 
Mississippi River and west of Detroit, Mich., 
to Toledo, Ohio, Detroit, and points grouped 
therewith, found justified. Suspension order 
vacated and proceeding’ discontinued. 

No. 21512.—Milwaukee Electric Crane & 
Manufacturing Corp. v. Atlantic Coast Line 
Railroad et al, Decided Feb. 27, 1930, 
Upon reconsideration rate charged on .one 

traveling crane, and parts, from West Allis, 

Wis., to Avon Park, Fla., found applicable. 

Complaint dismissed. Original report, 157 I. 

C, C, 417, reversed. 

Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 
3379.—-Furance or foundry limestone from 
Hillsyille, Shaw Junction and Walford, Pa., 
to Youngstown, Ohio, and adjacent. points, 
Decided Feb. 26, 1930. 

Proposed increased rate on furance or 
foundry limestone, in carloads, from Hills- 
ville and other points in western Pennsyl- 
vania to Youngstown and other points in 
eastern Ohio, found justified. Order of sus- 


| pension vacated and proceeding discontinued. 


No. 21348.—Meridian Traffic Bureau et al. v. 
Alabama Great Southern Railroad et al. 
Decided Feb. 27, 1930. 

Upon further consideration, findings in the 
original report herein, 159 I. C. C. 435, that 
rates on peanuts, shelled or not shelled, salted 
or not salted, in carloads and less-than-car- 
loads, from points in Virginia and North 
Carolina to Meridian, Miss., were not un- 
reasonable or unjustly discriminatory, but 


| unduly prejudicial, modified as to less-than- 


j that I can ascertain. 


|he not? 


| Company in some capacity? 





To Control Subsidiaries Described| |y Albany Traction 


Transcript of 


F. ederel Inquiry Covers Directorates’ and 


Transactions in Securities 
TT 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony Feb. 24 by Wil- 
liam B. Horne, an employe of ~the 
Federal Trade Commission, appear- 
ing as a witness in the Commission’s 
investigation of financial phases of 
power utility activities, was begun m 
the issue of Mar. 8 and concludes as 
follows: 


Q. All right. Is all of this stock held 
in the name of the American Gas & 
Electric Company? A. No. . The stock 
of a few of these companies is. held by 
completely owned subsidiaries of the 
American Gas & Electric Company. 

Q. When you ‘say completely owned 
subsidiaries of the American Gas & 
Electric Company; you mean the Ameri- 
can Gas & Electric Company owned the 
Subsidiaries? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And the subsidiary owns a few of 
these companies? 

A. Yes, sir. 


Q. Please turn to table 5. What do 
you undertake to show by table 5? A. 
Table 5 shows the service relations of the 
companies in the American Gas & Elec- 
tric group between Jan. 1, 1927, and Mar. 
1, 1928, as.reported on special reports 
submitted by the companies; during 1928. 

Q. What 1s the chief point brought out 
by this tabulation? A. That the Electric 
Bond and Share. Company furnishes 
financial services to the American Gas & 
Electric Company and to six of its prin- 
cipal subsidiaries. 

Q. And it also shows, does it not, that 
the American Gas & Electric Company 
furnishes service to those subsidiary 
companies? A, Yes, sir. 

Q. And those names and the names 
of those. companies are given, are they 
not? A. Yes, sir; also the names of 
the companies the Electric Bond & 
Share Company furnishes financial serv- 
Ice to. 

Q. 
Company furnish management and 
Supervision service to all its operating 
subsidiaries? A. Yes; it furnishes man- 
agement and supervision service to all 
of its operating subsidiaries. 

Q: Is this service furnished under a 
formal written contract?’.A. No. . 

Q. Has the American Gas & Electric 
Company furnished supervision services 
to any companies other than its sub- 
Sidiaries? A. So far as information in 
the Commission’s files discloses, it does 
not. However, it has furnished services 


|during this period to four companies 


which it-disposed of during 1927. 

Q. The company was organized when; 
do you happen to know that? A. In 
1906; on Dec, 21 is the date, the nearest 
At least that was 
the date the papers were filed. There is 


| always some question to my mind as to 


the date of organization; whether it is 
the date the papers were filed, or the 
date that they were certified to or what. 

Q. Mr. S. Z: Mitchell, is now chairman 
oz the board? A. Yes, sir. : 

Q. He took this office Jan. 15, 1907, did 
A. Yes, sir. , 

Q. He held it until when? A. On Mar. 
14, 1923, when Mr. R. E. Breed, who 
had been president of the company for 
a considerable length of time, was made 
chairman and served in. that capacity 
until: the time of his death, when Mr. 
Mitchell was again elected chairman of 
ti. board. 


Q. That was October, 1926? A. Oct. 


|14, 1926; yes, sir. 


There was an executive committee 
composed of five members, originally; is 
that true? A. Five members up until 
1917, when it was increased to six, and 
in 1923 it was meade seven. 


Q. Mr. Henry L. Doherty was con-| 
|nected with the company for some time? 


A. Yes, sir; he was the first president— 
well, the second president of the com- 
pany—the first permanent president, and 


|a@ member of the executive committee up 


until in 1910.. He was a director, with 
the exception of one year, from the be- 
ginning of 1913, until the beginning of 
1914, up until 1926. 

Q. Do you know whether Mr. Mitchell, 


| with Mr. Doherty back in those days was 


connected with the Electric Bond & Share 
A. I do not. 

Q. He is the Henry L. Doherty who is 
now the president of the Cities Service 
and various other companies connected 
with it? A. Yes, sir. 

Q.. Is the common stock of the Ameri- 
can Gas & Electric Company held by 


|@ voting trust? 


A. No trust, so far as I know. - 

Q. Was it ever so held? A. The min- 
utes of the meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of the Electric Bond & Share 
Company: held Mar. 6, 1912, refer to: an 
American Gas & Electric Company com- 
mon stock voting trust, 

Q. The minutes of the Electric Bond 
& Share Company show it was in exist- 
ence as you have just stated on Mar. 6, 
1912? A. No, sir. . 

Q. Well, it shows that a new trust for 
the common stock for an additional five 
years had been created, does it not? 
A. Yes, sir; that is the minutes show 
that. 

Q. Well, that first trust was then ter- 
minated Mar. 1, 1912? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, who were the voting trustees 
under this first trust? A. S. Z. Mitchell, 


Franchise Tax Based 
On Business in State 


New Jersey Ruling Follows Ver- 
dict in Bell Telephone Case 


State of New Jersey: 

Trenton, Mar. 8. 
Public utility companies operating in 
New Jersey have been given formal no- 
tice by the State board of taxes and 
assessment that only receipts from ‘in- 
trastate business are to be included in 
computing franchise taxes for 1929, ac- 
cording to announcement by the board. 
The action was taken, the board said, 
as a result of the decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States in the New 
Jersey Bell Telephone Company case, 
holding that interstate business should 
not be considered in determining . the 


‘State tax (IV, U. S. Daily, 3027). 


As a result of the decision, assessments 
against the telephone company of $247,- 
920 for 1928 and $320,153 for 1929 have 
been set aside and this amount of rev- 
enue is thereby lost. to the local districts 
among which the money would have been 
allotted, the board announced, The losses 
due to reduced payments by other com- 


from Memphis, Tenn., to Fort Wayne, Ind.,’carload traffic. Supplemental order entered.’ penies have-not yet been computed. 


Does the American Gas & Electric | 


fanson “W. Burchard and Henry L. 
oherty. 

Q. Were these three voting trustees 
connected with the American Gas 
Electric Company in any other capacity? 
A. Yes. All three were directors. Messrs. 
Mitchell and Burchard were members of 
the executive committee and Mr. Mitch- 
ell was chairman of the board. 

Q. Now, the minutes show that the 
new voting trust was to begin in March, 
1912, and was to run for five years? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Were Messrs. Mitchell and Bur- 
chard trustees under the new trust? A. 
Yes, sir. : 

. And, who were the other three? 
A. Harrison Williams, Henry H. Wehr- 
hane and D. B. C, Catherwood. 

Q.'Were these new voting trustees 
connected with the American Gas 
Electric Company in any other capacity ? 
A. All five were directors, with the ex- 
ception of Mr. Catherwood all were mem- 
bers of the executive committee, and as 
already stated, Mr. Mitchell was chair- 
men of the board. 

Q. How many methods of control does 
a holding company have over its sub- 
sidiaries? A. Four, as follows: 1, 
through stock ownership; 2, through con- | 
trol of directors; 3, through control of 
officers; 4, through management and su- 
pervision services. ; 

Q. Now, then, the American Gas & 
Electric Company owns all of the com- 
mon stock of 89 companies and 50 per 
cent of the stock.of five others? A. 
Yes, sir. . : 

Q. So, that is all; that is the situation 
so far as stock-holding control is con- 
cerned? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How many of its subsidiaries does 
it control through management and | 
supervision service arrangements? A. | 
With a single exception all of the com- 
panies in this group that made reports 
receive management and_supervisioh 
services from the American Gas & Elec- 
tric Company, but without a formal con- 
tract. : P : 

Q. Does’ the Electric Bond & Share 
Company furnish any service to the 
American Gas & Electric Company or its 
subsidiaries? A. Yes. It furnished finan- 
cial services to the American Gas & Elec- 
tric Company itself, and directly to six 
of its largest subsidiaries. 

Frank Buckingham was called as a 
witness Feb. 25 and testified as follows: 

By Mr. Healy: ' 

Q. You are employed by this Commis- 
sion, are you not? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Attached to what division? A. The} 
economic division. 

Q. You have been working’ on the 
affairs of the American Gas & Electric} 
Company, have you not? A. Yes, sir. 

Q.. Did you examine the minutes of 
the American Gas & Electric Company 
and its subsidiaries? .A. I examined 
the minites of the holding company and 
four of its principal subsidiary com- 
panies, the Appalachian Electric Power 
Company, the Ohio Power Company, the 
Indiana & Michigan Blectric Company; 
the Wheeling Electrie Company were the 
subsidiaries. 

Q. ‘These are not all of the’ sub- 
sidiaries of the American Gas & Electric 
Company,/but they are four of the prin- 
cipal subsidiaries? A. Yes, sir. Well, 
I might qualify that by saying perhaps 
that the Wheeling Electric Company 
might not be classed as a principal sub- 
sidiary. 

Q. Your examination of the records of 
the American Gas & Electric Company 
covered. what matters? 


A. My work included an examination 
of the growth of the capital assets and 
capital liabilities of the company. of the 
different security issues, the methods of 
issuing the same, the prices realized, com- 
missions paid, etc.; the extent to which 
the American Gas & Electric Company 
is interested in ojher companies, its rela- 
tions with other companies, and the earn- 
ings of the holding company and the 
sources thereof. 

Q. Did you make extracts from the 
minutes examined? A. Yes, sir, 

Q. What period was covered in your 
analvsis of the principal items shown on 
the balance sheets of the American Gas 
& Electric Company? A. With reference 
to assets, the investment, accounts were 
analyzed for the years 1925, 1926 and 
1927. However, the analyses of the com- 





mon-stock-owned accounts for six com- 
panies, which accounts showed large bal- 
ances at the end of 1924, were carried 
back to the beginning, or the original 
entry, in each case, extending back in 
some cases to the year 1922. The anal- 
ysis of the items on the liability side, 
such as common and preferred stock 
issues, bonds and other long-term debt 
issues. and the surplus account were cov- 
ered from the date of organization of 
the company to Dec. 31, 1927. 

Q. The American Gas & Electric Com- 
pany was buying certain assets of the 
Electric Company of America? A. Yes. 

Q. Did any other company have any- 
thing to do with the organization of the 
Ameriean Gas & Electric Company? A. 
There was nothing in the records fur- 
nished by the American Gas & Electric 
| Company to indicate the participation of 
any other company.’ However, an exami- 
nation of the minutes of the Electric 
Bond & Share Company by other repre- 
sentatives of the Commission revealed 
that the Electric Bond & Share Company 
organized the American Gas & Electric 
Company. 

Q. What action was taken at the meet- 
ing of the executive committee held on 
Nov. 23, 1906—that is the executive com- 
mittee of the Electric Bond & Share Com- 
pany’? .A, The. officers of the Electric 
Bond & Share Company were authorized 
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Company Is Voided 


New York Public Service 
Commission Orders Res? 
scinding of Transaction 
Affecting Public Carrier 


State of New York: 
Albany, Mar. 8. 
Transfer of capital stock of the United ... 
Traction Company, which operates inter- _ 
urban electric railroads in Albany and 
Rensselaer counties, to the Associated 
Gas & Electric Company musts be re- 
scinded, according to an order issued by 


the public service commission. ; 
The commission states that as a result’ 

of the transfer. contracts were made by | 

the United Traction Company. with com- ‘‘' 


é panies owned by the Associated Gas & 


Electric Company which, with a change 
in ~making accruals for depreciation, 
caused the books of the United Traction 
to reflect an increase in operating ex! 
penses for the year 1929 aggregating ap- 

proximately $250,000. a 


Transfer of Stock 


The findings of the commission, as set 
forth in’ its order, state that in 1928 the 
Delaware and Hudson Company owned 
practically all of the capital stock of the 
United Traction and “sold or assumed to ** 
sell” such stock and other property to 
Ellis L. Phillips and George W. Olm- 
stead. In .1929 the latter “sold or as- 
sumed to sell” the stock and other prop- 
erty to the Associated Gas & Electric 
Cémpany, a domestic stock corporation. 

“The Associated Gas & Electric Com- 
pany,” the findings state, “furnished tke” 
money and other consideration paid or ‘* 
to be paid to Ellis L. Phillips and 
George W. Olmstead for the purchase 
and acquisition of the said capital stock 
of United Traction Company. 

“After the purchasing or acquiring of 
said capital stock of United Traction 
Company by the said Associated Gas & 
Electric Company, as aforesaid,” . the 
findings continue, “contracts were made... 
by the said United Traction Company 
with certain corporations, subsidiaries «,: 
owned and controlled by Associated-Gas 
& Electric Company, which said con- 
tracts were put in effect and because of 
the effect of such contracts, and ‘because -« 
of a change in making accruals for de- 
preciation, and by direction of officials 
of said subsidiary companies, the books 
of the’ United Traction Company were 
changed and rewritten so as to reflect | ; 
an increase in operating expenses for — 
the year 1929. aggregating approxi- 
mately $250,000.” 


Purchase Held Void 
The commission holds that the at-~' 
tempted purchase and acquisition by the 
Associated "Gas & Electric Company of 
more than 10 per cent of the capital 
stock of the United Traction Company 


was contrary to law, and “was void and 
of no effect whatever.” ; 
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Transfer of Salaries — . 
To Firm Questioned «: 


Ohio Official Objects to Prac- 
tice of Holding Company 


State of Ohio: 
Columbus, Mar. 8. 

The payment of salaries by a local 
telephone conipany to nonresident offi- 
cers, who in turn indorse such salary «: 
checks to a holding company by which- 
the officers are employed in other ca- 
pacities, is questioned by the attorney- 
examiner of the Ohio public . utilities . 
commission, John B. McGrew, in a brief 
filed by him in the case of the Cam- 
bridge Home Telephone Company. i 
_ “If what has been done’ in this case ,,; 
is legal,” the brief says, “then it should 
be recognized that the company may 
raise the present salaries, may ‘adopt the 
same plan.in other small companies and’ 
compel the public to'’support this increas- 
ing burden of high‘finance without any” 
hope whatever of any legal relief. 
Whether the practice followed in this” 
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case is legal or not is for the commis- 
. et 


sion to decide.” 


As a general rule, Mr. McGrew says,” 


the commission has no power to inter- ‘’ 
fere with the management of a com-, 
pany, but he savs that ‘the facts de- 
veloned from the company’s witnesses 

fairly raise the questions whether large | 
sums under the guise of salaries have 
been taken from the company for the’ 
profit of the ultimate owner, Theodor 
Gary Company. and whether they haa 
the further object in view of creating 
an. operating statement that would jus-: 


tify asking for a higher rate of return.” 


The case haS now been submitted 
finally to the commission for decision. 


Subscription 
Enrollment Cou pon 


To THe Unitep States Datmy, 
22d and M Streets, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


For the enclosed remittance 
of $15 please enter my _ sub- 
scription to The United States 
Daily for two years. 





and directed to carry out the Electric 
Company of America’s purchase, and the 
sale of participations, on the basis rec- 
ommended by the special committee ap- 
pointed to report on the matter. 
. Publication of excerpts from tran- 
* script of Mr. Buckingham’; testi- 
mony will be continued in the issue 
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Avurnorizen Statements Onty Are Presenten Mérern, Bene 


Pusiiskep Without ComMENT BY THE UNI 


Federal 


Regulation by 
Found Valuable Aid 
To Careful Investor 


| Fraud Acts afd Registration 

” < System Discourage Swin- 
dling, Vermont Bank 
Commissioner Declares 


By Robert C. Clark 
President, National Association, of Securi- 
tles Commissioners, ‘Commissioner 
of Banking and Insurance, 

State of Vermont 

The safe investment of money is a fine 
art. It requires'the services of an expert, 
just as an aéroplatie needs a skilled pilot. 
There are so many factors to be consid- 
ered in selecting a security which will 
prove to be a good investment that the 
average man cannot safely trust to his 
own judgment. 

Abundant sources of information are 
open: to the careful investor. The local 

kér, reputable investment banking 

ses, better business bureaus and re- 
liable investment services can be used. 
But, in spite of this fact, millions of dol- 
lars ate lost annually to the stock swin- 
dier. A recent report of the bureau of 
securities of New York State names 20 
distinct types of security fraud. Many 
of these schemes are extremely clever 
and eternal vigilance only can save one 
from disaster. 

Worthless stocks are put out over 
names easily confused with well known 
and highly successful companies and by 
so doing the swindler has —— in 
millions of dollars from rich and poor. 
Ford, Curtis, Wright, these are some of 
the magic names which have been used to 
stir the imagination of the fortune) 
hunter. 


| 


Regulation Develops 
The misery and suffering caused by | 


these swindlers forced the States to pass 
laws to suppress their activities. Public 


States DAILy 


Finance 
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State |Mr. McFadden Urges Reorganization 


Of Kansas City Joint Stock Land Bank 


Receiver of Institution Is Suggested to Head Movement 
And Call Interested Parties Together 


/ 


ing a sale of the assets of a joint stock 
land bank if the Federal Farm Loan 
Board so directed, might make it appear 
to some, he felt, that too much emphasis 
was placed upon liquidation of the banks 
when in difficulties, rather than, reorgan- 
ization. This, he stated, would perhaps 
result in the palding up of a sales _re- 
sistance, which would make it difficult 
for. the operatine banks to market their 
securities, 


The witness referred to the fact that) be 


by the terms'of the Federal farm loan 
act, the amount of bonds outstanding can- 
not be greater than 15 times the. capital 
stock of the bank, so that a’ additional 
bonds are issued, new capital stock must 
be secured. He stated that the land 
banks wére established so that agricul- 
ture might be given aid, and credit sup- 
plied to agriculture from other séctions 
of the country through the medium of in- 
vestment in the securities of the ‘banks. 
He suggésted that there might be a little 
more of a spread between the rate of in- 
trest on the bonds and the rate on the 
mortgages. \ 

Mr, Renfro stated that the stock- 
holders of the Dallas bank were not try- 
ing to evade any liability that might at- 
tach to them by reason of their owner- 
ship of shares, and that there was no 
disposition on his part to suggest that 
there was any responsibility resting with 
the United States Government to assume 
or take over the losses that had resulted 
to stockholders. He stated that there 
could be no complaint that- the Federal 
Farm Loan Board, as at present consti- 
tuted, was not .ctive and alert in 
scrutinizing the operations of the joint 
stock land banks. 

Mr. Renfro proposed that the present 
powers of the Board. to rT re 
ceivers, and to supervise liquidation, be 


(Continued from Page 1.] 





sentiment demanded that steps be taken! preserved, that the Board be given 
to outlaw the security faker. The move- definite authority, with the receiver, to 
ment started years ago and gradually, by | determine, levy, and assess, if necessary 
process of evolution, two distinct types | the double liabity on stockholders, and 
of law for this a have come into| that it be given power to promulgate or 
“being, namely, the “fraud act” and the| approve a plan for reorganization. He 
“regulatory act.” expressed himself as in favor of giving 

In sevetal eastern States, among them; to the Board even more power than it 
New York, Connecticut,-Maryland .and| now has or would have under the pres- 
New Jersey, the fraud act is in force. | ent form of the bill, but said he would at 
This bestows authority on a public offi-| the same time protect investors by giv- 
cial, usually the attorney general, in| ing them some control over or share in 


Connecticut the bank commissioner, to| the appointment of managing receivers, | 


investigate any security selling plan, If | and by providing a reasonable method of 
he becomes convinced that the sale of | review. : 
a security will work or tend to work a, _ Representative Sumners (Dem.), of 
fraud, he can apply to the courts for an| Dallas, Tex., appeared before the Com- 
injunction restraining further sales, In| mittee, and stated that in making any 
States where the volume of sales and | amendments to the law a few basic facts 
the number of legitimate investment | should be kept in mind, namely, that 
dealers is so large that registration is|cheap credit for the farmer was the in- 
impractical the fraud ,act has proved | tent of the law, that the assets of farm 
very effective. Vigorous enforcement: banks could not in the nature of things, 
exposed a multitude of Sanh ey x nemereeneenetneeannnen gre een 


schemes and scores of swindlers have} and tricky dealer is effectively debarred 





been put out of business. 


To get the best results under this act 
it is highly essential, that those 
proached with plausible schemes for 
making money should: report the fact 
promptly. to the authorities. If in a 
moment of weakness you are persuaded 
to entrust any money or securities to a 
suave salesman who soon. aftérwards 
drops out of sight, lose no time in re- 
porting all the facts either to your | 
bankér, the State securities department ' 
or the better business bureau. 


Registration Required 


By far the most common form of se- 
curities act is the “regulatory act.” This 
law requires the registration in a public 
department of every person or concern 
which intends to offer securities for sale 
to the public. The State reeognizes that 
there are plenty. of investrient banking 
houses of repute, so that investors can 
securé reliable services. In order to ex- 
clude the fraudulent dealer and so give 
the reputable dealer a free field, regis- 
tration is required. ‘ 


Before registration can be secured, the 
State Department must be satisfied in 
regard to the applicant’s financial re« 
sponsibility, his reputation for square 
dealing and his good judgment in select- 
ing investments. A bond of indemnity 
must be furnished to insure against mis- 
representation and failure to Zulfill ob- 
ligations. A power of attorney is also 
filed, ‘under which an aggrieved person 
may bring suit against an out-of-the- 
State broker in the coyrts of the in- 
vestor’s home State, rather than have | 
to go outside at a great expense. In/ 
this way tlie 
banker is recognized and 

whilé the irresponsi 


‘ 


agg? on rece | 
e, pe 


oreign Exchange || 


New York, Mar. 8.—The Federal Reserve | 
Bank of New York today certified to the | 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of séction 
522 of the tariff act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
porpore of the assessment and collection 
of duties upon merchandise imported into 
the United States, we ha@e ascertained and 
nemy certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at ndon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cut- 
renciés are as shown below: . 

Austria (schilling) ...... ¥ 019\ Slate's 14.0654 
Belgium (belga) .............0.+.. 153.9290 
Bulgaria (lev) 
Czéchoslovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone) 

nd (pound) 
Finland (markka) ..... over " 
Pemhcé (franc) ......:-0rcseccscre 
Getmany (reichsmark) ........... <4 
G6 @ (drachma) .........+0.e0: i ' 

! 


reputable. investment |-jative, 


from operating in the State, -provided 
the public will insist on buying from 
registered, deglers, anly,,... engi 
‘ot only the brokerage houses but 
their salesmen also must be registered. 
A reputation for sound integrity must 
shown by the applicant for a salesman’s 
license. It is not enough for a salesman 
to be able to sell in volume. He must 
have. a4 reputation for telling the truth. 
State Powers Broad 
In the control of the registered dealers, 
‘the State securities department has broad 
powers. Immediate and thorough ex- 
amination may be started, if rumors of 
unsafe. dr improper practices are cur- 
rént; sale of a security may be suspended 
for cause and annual reports: of securi- 
ties sold can bé asked for. A concern 
ean be: quickly brought to account, if 
complaint is filed of unfair dealing. 
Power is also given the securities 
commissioners to prohibit sale of a secur- 
ity if he is convinced that its sale would 
work or tend to work a fraud. No ques- 
tion. is raised generally about municipal 
and public utility bonds and the issues 
listed. on New York, Boston or Chicago 
Stoek Exchan ;e, They have been thor- 
oughly investigated. But it is desirable for 
the protection of th: public to have full in- 
formation on file concerning issues of 
newly formed companies. _ Interested 


| parties can then secure the facts and 


the commissiofier can debar stocks put 
out primatily for,the purpose of defraud- 
ing the public. 

Can it be assumed, then, that every 
bond or stock offered in a regulated State 
is a desirable investment? By no 
means. Many of them are highly specu- 


give the exact facts. If a man wishes to 
specilate, knowing the risks as well as 
the attractions, he has only himself to 
blame if he loses his money. No man 


should speculate if he cannot afford to| 


lose. Under no circumstances should he 

amblé on borrowed money. Many 4 
Geoclt has resulted from so doing. 

Investigation Advised 

Can a man, then, who lives in a State 
having a regulator law deal safely with 
the strangé salesman who presents him- 
self at the door? N», The passage of a law 
does not insure its obedience, Robbery 
is forbidden by law but we still have 
robbers. Likewise, unlicensed salesmen 
will elude the authorities and attempt to 
prey upon the unwary. Ascertain first 
whether he and his house are properly 
registered or licensed. 

ware of the man who urges haste, 

who offers the chance of a lifetime to 
make large profits, who advises against 
consulting the local banker. Let him 
wait. He is probably in a hurry to sub- 
stitute a worthless piece of paper for 
your hard earned money. 

A postagé stamp will procure a state- 


iment from the se -urities départment of 


(zloty) 
Uma, cescudd) .,.. 
mia (leu) ... 


Stiees dollar) 
lentsin or Peiyang do}lar) 
uan dollar) } 


49.24 

... 65,8125 
. 99.5812 
100.0884 

. 4, 3 | 
cae 

: 18 | 


(dollar) . 
peso) ..... 
so) FREOREP 
ndland (dollar) 
tina (peso, gold) ..,.... 
izil (milreis) 11.4400 
12.0409 
88,9294 
.. 96.3900 


a regulated State indicating whether a 
salesman is licensed—registered, How 
few use it. It leoks sometimes as if 
they did not care to be warned. 

The State tries to safeguard the sav- 

ings of its people but all too often the 
people ignore these efforts and insist on 
rane on their own judgment. Greed 
a avarice—the lure 0: ain—break 
down common sense and caution and the 
savings of a lifetime tre lost. 
.. Reliability, responsibility, eapability— 
these are the qualities the State requires 
in its security dealers. -You can not 
afford to deal with a concern not having 
these qualities. If you have money to 
invest—deal only with a reputable in- 
vestment banker whom you State de- 
artment has approved after a thorough 
investigation, 


The foregoing radio address was 
delivered Mar. 5 from New York 
over the National Broadcasting Sys- 
tem network as a part of the Halsey- 
Stuart &€ Company program. 


But the State asks the dealer to} 








‘Thomas Harries; 


be highly liquid, and that interest default 
in agricultural communities grew out of 
general depression. “Any policy that 
would tend toward enforced and quick 


liquidation at this time would be against | 


public policy,” he stated. 

Representative Ellis (Rep.), of Kansas 
City, Mo., approved the idea of the chair- 
man of the Committee that efforts to 
reorganize the Kansas City bank should 

made, and stated that the popes 
legislation would react unfavorably upon 
any such plan. 

Paul Bestor, chairman of the Federal 
Farm Loan Board stated that if the Kan- 
sas City bank were ‘reorganized, a good 
share of the credit would bélong to the 
receiver, Mr. Langworthy. 

W. B. Doak, répresenting the Fairfax 
County Farm Association of Virginia, 
made a brief statement to the effect that 
there was no réason for the summary 
process provided by the bill being og’ 
eable to thé farm associations. Albert 
C. Williams, Federal Farm Loan Com- 
missioner, reviewed briefly the events 
leading up to the receivership of the Kan- 
sas City bank. 


Increase in Budget 


Asked in New York 


Income Is Sufficient to Meet 
Needs, Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Asserts 


(Continued from Page 1.] 


€00. This is about as small a surplus as 
the Staté, with due régard to safety and 
good judgment, should have. 

“Now, in theory, the situation is per- 
fectly sound and it would appear that 
that appropriations for the next year 
can be met out of current reventes and 
other cash resources, I am concerned, 
however, not so much with the next fiscal 
year, but with the year succeeding that 
ending June 30, 1931. 


Surplus Estimated 

“Of the available resources of the 
State, $321,000,000, only about $260,000,- 
000 comes from receipts collected during 
the year. The additional $61,000,000 
represents an estimated free surplus at 
the end of the current fiscal year. This 
surplus is wholly unlikely to be dupli- 
cated in size in the next year or two. 

“It is true that the State for the last 
two or three years was fortunate in that 
receipts from personal income taxes, cor- 
poration, stock transfer and inheritance 
taxes proved to have been considerably 
larger than originally anticipated. There 
is, however, not only no certainty that 
we will be equally fortunate in succeed- 
ing years but every indication. ts that for 
a year or two at least recéipts from these 


be | sources will at best be stationary. 


“Actual receipts for the year ended 
Juné 30, 1928, were only $280,000,000. 
For the fiscal year ended June 30, 1929. 
they were $250,000,000 and as estimated 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1930, 
these receipts will be about $260;000,000. 


Bond Proposal Up Again 

“Since the budget this year will be in 
excess of $310,000,000 the only reason 
we can take care of it is because we 
carried over in each of the past several 
years a large surplus. It is very evident 
that if the State is to maintain its prés- 
ent attitude of progress the budget for 
the year ending June 30, 1932, must be 
considerably larger than the present one 
of $310,000,000. J think it cannot~be less 
than $325,000,000.” 

Mr. Lehman pointed out that Gover- 
nor Roosevelt’s request that the legisla- 
ture authorize a bond issue to be voted 
upon, which was refused, is before the 
legislative leaders again this,year. This 
Was explained as. being in the interests 
of a construction program. 


“No action has yet been taken on this 
request,” Mr. Lehman said, “but I ho 
that in its wisdom the legislature will 
give the necessary authority. If it does 
not, I warn with all solemnity those who 
block the proposal to subnfit the question 


to the voters of the State that they are! 


assuming a heavy responsibility.” 


Nominations of 
Postmasters 


[Continued from Pége 8.) 


mina, Ollie L. Gillespie; Woodburn, Lyman 
H. Shorey. 

Pennsylvania Altoona, Jay E. Brum- 
baugh; Ambridge, Samuel M. Lambié; Coal 
Center, Lena M. Cole; Mercersburg, Law- 
rence L. Steiger; New Kensington, Sw iniam 
H. Yoder; Newport, Edwin 8. L. Soule; Pen 
Argyl, James Hewett; Saltsburg. Margaret 
B. Hill; West Alexander, Helen P. Howell. 

South Carolina.—Spartanburg, John A. 
Wood. 

Tennessee—Alamo, Roberta J. Tatum; 
Alexandria, Laura W. Malone; Clarksville, 
William D. Howser; Etowah, Joe R. Taylor; 
Jacksboro, Charles F, Perkins; Sweetwater, 
Charles E. Pennington, 

Texas.—Allen, Dibrel G. Melton; Barstow, 
Fred P. Ingerson; Canyon, Oscar Hunt; Chil- 
ton, Joseph C. Eakin; Hitchcock, bert 
Dempster; Crosbyton, Oria H. Sieber; Katy, 
Elroy L. McCord; Kaufman, Herman H. Dun- 
ean; Lone Oak, Maggie R. Hopkins; Lueders, 
John H. Sharbutt; Milano, Asa McGregor; 
Weatherford, Walter M. Hudson; Westhoff, 
Emanuel T. Tellér; Woodsboro, Tom Har- 
grove; Wortham, William B. Lee, 

Utah.—Kamas, John W, Guild, 

Vermont.-Grand Isle, Milton B. Hoag; 
Manchester, Otto -R. Bennett; Middlebury, 
Arthur G. Hinman. 

Virginia.—Buchanan, Harry Fulwiler; 
Tappahannock, Robert B, Réuzie; Weyers 
Cave, Bruce L. Showalter, ° 

Washington. — Cheney, Willis Swank; 
Gig Harbor, Franz 8. Drummond; Hoquiam, 
Ralph L. Philbriek; Molson, Christopher C, 
Van Leuven; Morton, Noel D. Tower; Oak- 
ville, Michael J. Murphy; Othello, Joseph 
E. McManamon; Prosser, Walter C. Som- 
mers; Raymond, William Busch; Renton, 
Roy, Golda R. Moore; 

ortis; Sedre Woolley, 
David M. Donnelly; Steilacoom, William 1, 
Leech; Tenino, Wilson Howe, , 

West Virginia,—Institute, Rosa H. 
Brown; Terra Alta, Charles T. Kelly, 

Wisconsin.—Adell, Edward W, Guth 
Barron, Lester B. West; Boyceville, Royal 
C. Taylor; Brodhead, Dell L. Amosaeh; 
Cazenovia, Benjamin F, Querhammer; Dan- 
bury, Lewis T. Larson; Deerfield, Clarence 
L, Jordalen; Genoa City, Charles H. Prouty; 
Glen Flora, Alexander C, Magnus; Glen- 
wood City, Charles P, Peterson; Hammond, 


Saint John, Juanita 


oh 


BOL Le ae ae 
a Pst bie Poa 


New York Reports 
Lower Money Rates. 
In February Market 


Substantial Reductions in 
Bank Charges on Com- 
mercial Loans; Few Sur- 
plus Funds Invested 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


reserve banks. Borrowings of New York 
City member banks from the reserve 
bank have been smaller during the past 
month than at any time in the past three 
years, and borrowings of member banks 
elsewhere throughout the country de- 
clined in February to the smallest amount 
since January, 1928. A reduction in the 
rediscount rates of the Federal Réserve 
Bank of New York from 4% to 4 per 
cent was made on Feb, 7, and this was 
followed by corresponding reductions at 
Chicago, Boston, and Kansas City. The 
reserve banks of Richmond, Cleveland, 
Minneapolis, Dallas, and St, Louis, which 
had retainéd 5 per cent discount rates 
until February, reduced their rates to 
4% per cent during the month. 


Security Loans 
Notwithstanding the decline in money 
rates, and the fact that the position of 
member banks with respect to indebted- 


ness is more comfortable than at any 
time since 1927, there have been few in- 
dications of any pressure of surplus 
funds seeking investment, and the 
weekly reports received from member 
banks have indicated up until the third 
week of the month a further contraction, 
rather than expansion, of bank credit. 


Recent changes in the principal classes 
of loans and investments of reporting 
member banks show that in the case of 
security loans there has been no evi- 
dence in February of a continuation of 
the January decline, which, in fact, 
represented largely a liquidation of tem- 
porary year-end loans, and the present 
volume of security loans remains close to 
the highest level reached up to the time 
of. the heavy credit demands on the 
banks which occurred in connection witi 
the break in the stock market last 
October. 


Other loans of the réporting banks, 
largely commercial loans, have shown 
considerably more than the usual sea- 
sonal liquidation in recent months. 
Even excluding the unseasonal increase 
of late October and November, which! 
was probably related more largely to the | 
events in the security markets than to 
business developments, the decline since 
early last October has amounted to 
about $750,000,000, a decline much large 
than the ordinary seasonal movement. 
The reduction in business activity and in 
prices has probably been an important 
| factor in this decline in loans. The decline 
|has continued in February swhen a sea- 
sonal increase usually. begins. 


Although member banks are no longer | 
under the pressure of heavy indebted- 
ness at the reservé bank, as they were 
during much of the past two years, the 
reporting banks have as yet made little 
increase in their investments. There 
was a moderate increasé last November 
following a substantial decline from July, 
1928, to October, 1929, but since the ftrst 
week of this year the tendéncy has been 
eyuee, rather than upward, except 
fot the effect of the purchase of a $56,- 
000,000 issue of Treasury bills in the 
third wéek of February. Consequently, 
the investments of these banks remain 
well below their volume at the corre- 
sponding timé in 1928 or 1929. 


Market Bill Rates Reduced 

Following the rate reduction of % per 
cent effected by the dealers on Jan. 31, 
open market bill rates were reducéd a 
further % per cent on Feb. 6, bringing 
the offering rate for unendorsed 90-day 
bills to 3% per cent. During the whole 
month of February, both the demand for 
and the supply of bills were consider- 
ably smaller than in January, but as the 
dealers’ purchasés and sales approxi- 
mately balanced, open market portfolios 
'of bills showed little net change for the 
|month. Offerings of bills to the reserve 
| bank by dealers and banks were heavier 
after the reduction tn the bank’s buying 
| rate for bills of 1-45 day maturity to 
3% per cent on Feb, 11, and the exten- 
sion of that rate to bills of maturities 
up to 90 days on’ Feb. 24. Total sys- 








only a small increase for the month, as 
the excess of outright purchases over 
maturities during this period-was largely 
offset by a further decrease of bills held 
under repurchase agreements at the New 
York reserve bank. 


The total volume of dollar acceptances 
outstanding declined $40,000,000 during 
January from the record level reached 
at the end of 1929, but at $1,693,000,000 
on Jan. 31, the amount was still $414,- 
000,000 above a year ago. Seasonal de- 
clines in import and export transactions 
were offset to some extent by a con- 
tinued expansion in the use of American 
acceptances in financing shipments of 
goods between foreign countries and the 
storage of goods abroad. 

The open market for commercial paper 
continued active during the first week 
of February, and following the reduc- 
tion in the New York Reserve Bank’s 
discount rate, the prevailing offering 
range for prime paper declined from 
ey 


Individual Debits Show 
Increase During Week 


Debits to individual accounts as re- 
ported to the Federal Resérve Board by 
banks. in leading cities for the week 
ended Mar. 5 and made public Mar, 8, 
aggregated $16,274,000,000 or 28 per 
cent above the total reported for phe 
preceding week, and 26 per cent below 
the total reported for the corresponding 
week of last year. * 


Aggregate debits for 141 centers for 
which figures have been published 
weekly since January, 1919, amounted to 
$15,409,000,000, as compared with $12,- 
047,000,000 for the preceding week and 
£21,080, 0,000 for the week ended 

ar, 6 of last year. 
pp nny 
Kate C. Conrad; Kendall, Clem G. Walter; 
Kennan, Mamie B. Johnson; Mellen, John 
P. Fitzgerald; New Auburn, Amund J. 
Amundson; Ogema, Verner A, Nelson; 
Three Lakes, David E. Lamon; West Salem, 
Christian R. Mau, 

Texas.+-Teague, Lillian Procter. 

Withdrawal. Vermont —Hyde Park, 
Emeroy G. Page, : 





tem holdings of bills, however, showed | 


¢ 
Land Banks 
United States Treasury Statement 


Comparative Analysis of Receipts and Expenditures at the Close 
of Business Mar. 6; Made Public Mar. 8, 1930 


Corresponding 
period 
last year 
$10,497,750.31 

9,772,736.38 
9,691,882.40 


‘ 
Corresponding 


perio 
Fiscal year 1930 fiscal year 1929 
$387,308,812.56 $406,476,934.84 
1,260,432,277.00 1,094,973,530.85 
427,41%,174,07 409,580,539.74 


28,562,640.00 
90,252,451.22 
6,081,257.62 
2,201,377.27 


Receipts This month 


$7,881,598.60 

7,798,135.65 

Misc. internal révénue .. 10,941,029.35 

Foreign obligations— 

Principal 

Interest :........+s06 eee 

Railroad securities .’.... 
All others 


Trust fund receipts (re- 
appropriated for in- 
vestment) 

Proceeds sale of surplus 
property 

| Fosame Canal tolls, etc. 

Other miscellaneous .... 


40,883,179.63 
80,520,597.15 
4,590,320.26 
3,863,245,85 


63,030.05 
1,019,613.38 
s 

1,242,612.30 
4,739.33 
750,470.59 
2,235,761.03 
$34,198,951.34 


$20,613,115.21 


449,432.54 


13,646.15 
1,090,512.55 
3,542,205.40 


$32,799,203.67 


—__- -— _—__ 


j $32,328,808.17 


27,897,453.92 


5,533,829.72 
19,777,598.89 
141,855,913.90 


es 


$2,400,074,402.95 


———______ 


$235,041,957.27 


37,894,980.28 


6,600,098.31 
19,368,901.02 


oe 


$2,224,521,555.58 
$423,494,466.24 


_—— 


Total ordinary 
Excess of expenditures . 


Expenditures 
General expenditures ... 
“Interest on public debt 
Refund ctistoms 
Refund internal revenue 
Postal deficiency 
Panama Canal 

Op. in spec. accounts— 
Railroads 
War Finance Corp. ..... 
Shipping Board 
Alien property funds ... 
Adj. service cert. fund .. 
Civil-service ret’m’t fund 
Invest. of trust funds— 
Govt. life insurance .... 
D. C. teachers’ retirem’t 
Foreign service ret’m’t .. 
Gen. R. R. contingent .. 


. 
$1,544,296,656.20 
366,839,750.04 
14,040,251.08 
75,679,276.58 
50,000,000.00 
8,390,075.47 


$4,003,092.78 
463,775.39 
18,103,432.79 
1,316,028.28 
111,078,727.26 
19,372,591.39 


27,214,131.70 
407,095.70 
326,582.13 
276,226.52 


$53,145,397.05 
499,758.17 
710,148.89 
4,662,250.05 
5,000,000.00 
84,791.96 


$48,426.22 
86.29 
1,281,009.31 
950,519.02 
$471,991.73 
#1,134,963.49 


$40,514,378.25 
489,498.16 
286,869.77 
1,725,511.42 
10,000,000.00 
27,554.54 


297.87 
$25,245.77 
238,544.00 
709,651.01 

$927,766.47 
530,161.47 


1,242,612.30 


$1,409,956,946.89 
375,179,176.33 
14,544,201.77 
139,739,054.44 
50,000,000.00 
6,496,698.35 


_- *871,222.41 
$524,623.02 
14,810,187.62 
#755,622.87 
110,822,075.10 
20,411,348.49 
449,432.54 37,132,472.66 
375,699.43 
317,967.07 
386,808.19 


———_—_—_. 


$54,812,066.55 $2,233,273,956.97 


Total ordinary $2,178,021,168.07 


Sinking fund $291,514,950.00 
Purchases and ret. from 
foreign repayments .. 


18,000.00 
Received from foreign 


YEARLY 
INDEX 


$369,925,800.00 |/ 





governments under, debt 
settlements 

Rec, for estate taxes ... 

Purchases and _ retire- 
ments frum franchise 
tax receipts (Federal 
reserve and Federal 
intermediate credit 
banks) 

Forfeitures, gifts, etc. .. 


109,790,850.00 
58,100.00 


2,933,400.00 
60,503.25 42,303.75 


$401,842,403.25 $469,994,853.75 


Total expenditures $65,128,011.84 $54,812,066.55 $2,635,116,360.22 $2,648,016,021.82 


ee 


Receipts and expenditures for June reaching the Treasury in July are included. 
*The figures for the month include $5,406.68 and for the fiscal year 1930 to date 
$366,968.22 accrued discount on war-savings certificates of matured series, and for the 
corresponding periods last year the figures include $11,795 and $550,700.81, respectively. 
tExcess of credits (deduct). 


4%-5 per cent to 44%4-4% per cent. Bank | though onthe whole the creation of, new 
investment demand at the lower range | Paper continued in fairly good volume. 
remained in the same generally good | @ more active market for commer- 
volume that existed prior to the change,; cial paper during recent months has 
and the dealers reported a rather wide- | been accompanied by successive increases 
spread distribution of paper outside of|in the amount of paper outstanding, 
New York City. New paper coming | dating back to last October. During 
into dealers’ hands about kept pace with| February some of the paper firms re- 
the investment demand, but in the latter; ported that their new purchases in- 
half of the month it was reported that | cluded names of concerns which have not 
new supplies of the highest grade pa-| been in the market for many months, 
per were rather more difficult to obtain,| and that there were instances of the pur- | 


LLINOIS is one of the 
I fifteen states in which 

more than ten thousand 
farms enjoy central station 
electric light and power serv- 
ice. reports Charles F. Stuart, 
Minneapolis, chairman of the 
Rural Electric Service Com: 
mittee of the National Electric 
Light Association 


January 1, 1923, the number \ 
of electrified farms has in- 
creased between 150 and 200 
per cent, but more notable 
than this increase, he points 
out, is the changing use of 
the power. 


In the early days of rural elec- 
trification, electricity was 
brought to the farm as a sub- 
stitute for the oil lamp. Perhaps 
one or two small appliances 
were used. “Ry January 1, 
1929.” says Mr. Stuart, “the 
farm was becoming a factory in 
which electricity is employed 
in the home and around the 
farm, performing more than 100 


According to Mr. Stuart, 
13,284 Illinois farms were 
receiving central station elec- 
tric service on the first day 
of 1929. 





Using figures for the entire 
nation, he finds that since 





St. Louis 


$1) 


Status of. 

State Banks 

—in- ~ 
Reserve System 


Changes in the State bani: membership — 
of the Federal reserve system during the . 
week ended Mar. 7, together with a list 
of banks to which permission was 
granted during the same for thé exer- 
cise of trust powers, were announced 
= 8 by the Federal Reserve Board as 
ollows: 


Admitted to membership: 


Fa¥ette Title & Trust Co. Uniontown, 
Pa.; capital, $150,000; surplus, $550,000; 
total resources, $6,245,646. 

American Exchange Trust Co., Little 
Rock, Ark.; capital, $1,000,000; surplus, 
$500,000; total resources;-$20,889,586. 

Voluntary withdrawal: 

Port Carbon State Bank, Port Carbon, Pa. 

Consolidated with national bank: : 

The Security Bank, Poftsmouth, Ohio, a 
member, has consolidated with the Central 
National Bank of Portsmouth, Ohio, under 
the title of Security Central National Bank 
of Portsmouth. . 

Change of title: 

The Mississippi’ Valley Merchants State 
Trust Co., St. Louis, Mo., has changed its - 
title to Mississippi Valley Trust Co. 

Consolidation of State members: 

The Security State Bank, La Crosse, 
Wash., has, consolidated with and under the 
title of the First State Bank, La Crosse, 
Wash., a member. 

Permission granted to 
powers: 

Torrington National Bank & Trust Co., 
Torrington, Conn. (supplemental); Berwyn - 
National Bank, Berwyn, Pa.; First National 
Bank, Donora, Pa.; First: National Bank, 
Lenoir, N. C. 
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chase of notes of concerns which had 
never before utilized the facilities. of 
the open market. Outstandings of 21 
paper houses on Jan. 31 reached $404,- 
000,000 the largest amount since Febru- 
ary, 1929; the increase over the Decem- 
ber figure was 21 per cént, and the total 
increase from. the low level of last sum- 
mer has amounted to 52 per cent. 


exercise trust - 


Associated Gas and Electric Company 

Dividend No. 21 on Class A Steck 

The Board of Directors has 
declared the regular quarterly 
dividend on the Class A Stock 
payable May 1, 1930, in Class 

A Stock at the rate of 1/40th of one s! 

of Class A Si for each held of 

vesese at the close of business March 31, 

On the basis of the current market price 
for the Class A Stock of $45 per 
share, this dividend yields a return of 
about $4.50 per share per ennum. 

Scrip for fractional shares will not be 
deli: , but will be creditéd to the stock. 
holder’s until a full share has 
accumula: Steckholders can purchase 
sufficient additional scrip to complete full 
shares. 

Payment in stock will be made to all 
stockholders entitled thereto who do not, 
on or before April 15, 1930, request pay- 
ment in cash. This does not apply to those 
who have heretofore filed permanent divi- 
dend orders. 


M. C. O'KEEFFE, Secretary. 
March 8, 1930. 


toward reducing 


labor costs and increasing 
production.” 


We distribute the securities 
of Central Illinois Public Serv- 
ice Company. Illinois a 
& Light Corporation, Illi 
Northern Utilities Company, 
and Public Service Company 
of Northern Illinois — whose 
coordinated efforts in serving 
the greater portion of the state 
contributes largely to this 
progressive showing made by 
Illinois. Send for our list of 
investment securities yielding 
6% and more 


UTILITY SECURITIES 
COMPANY 


230 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 


Milwaukee Minneapolis Louisville Indianapolis Richmond Detro& 


Utility Securities Corporation, 111 Broadway, New York City 
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F Government Venture in Field 
of Home Building + + + 


Dwellings Constructed in 25 States as War Meas- 


ure Disposed of after Armistice, without Profit, 
to 6,000 Families of Wage Earners 


By MRS. LULAH T. ANDREWS 


Director, Federal Bureau of Industrial Housing and Transportation 


in Machine Age aT qian et 


Unemployment through Labor Saving Brings 
Distress to Unskilled and Illiterate but Gives 
Higher Wage and Leisure to Other Workers | 


By A. W. CASTLE 
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HE HOME is that rich soil which 

~4 nourishes and determines the 

yield of any nation—economi- 

cally, morally, spiritually and patrioti- 

cally—and contributes most to what- 

ever prestige a country may enjoy 
among other nations of the world. 

In direct proportion as the home has 
taught honesty, integrity, nobleness of 
purpose, fear of God‘and love of coun- 
try, will the Nation as a governmental 
unit reflect these lofty virtues in its 
own life and in its intercourse with the 
many nations of the earth. 

If this thought may be regarded as 
somewhat trite, it is, nevertheless, a 
triteness that is only cumulative proof 
of its universal applicability and com- 
mon recognition. 

The United States Housing Corpora- 
tion was created by act of Congress in 
May, 1918, to function under the super- 
vision and control of the Department of 
Labor. 


A 
In view of the humanitarian objects 
and efforts of the Secretary of Labor, 
therefore, it should not be surprising 
to learn that the corporation, organized 
for the ostensible and avowed purpose 


of aiding in the winning of the war, has - 


contributed much to the building of 
homes, and to the intrinsic elevation as 
an institution, of the American home. 
But such is the accomplished fact,\as 
we shall see. 

Under the act, the corporation,~in 
addition to its many other functions, 
was empowered to acquire, and did ac- 
quire, lands in more than 25 States of 
the Union, and thereafter erected dwell- 
ings thereon. 

Shortly after the Armistice Congress 
further directed that these holdings be 
disposed of as expeditiously as possi- 
ble. The Government reaped no profits, 
however, from any of its sales and they 
were spStifically limited to home-build- 
ing purchasers who were wage-earning 
workers of the country. 

Under this plan the mercenary specu- 
lator was precluded from participating, 
and owing to the very reasonable prices 
placed on the properties and the easy 
terms tendered the purhasers, more 
than 6,000 families purchased homes, a 


vast number of which, no doubt, still 
would be renting and moving from 
place to place had it not been for the 
unusual inducements afforded them by 
this program. 

In addition to the fair terms under 
which these homes were acquired, the 
corporation has ever maintained a di- 
rect oversight and intimate contact 
with its purchasers. 

a 

Where such large numbers of indi- 
viduals are concerned there necessarily 
must arise many economic and complex 
difficulties resulting from sickness and 
other adversities which prevent pur- 
chasers from meeting promptly the-in- 
stallment payments on their homes. 
Such cases have always been given the 
most considerate attention, especially 
wherever it has appeared that the par- 
ties honestly have endeavored to meet 
their obligations and preserve their 
homes. 

In the great majority of instances, 
by the granting of reasonable exten- 
sions, the delinquent purchasers have 
been enabled to rehabilitate their finan- 
cial status and later to make full pay- 
ment and receive deeds for their prop- 
erties. This situation would scarcely 
have been possible had properties been 
purchased from disinterested manipu- 
lators. 

Thus, with the return of peace this 
arm of the Government, which had 
proved.its worth and efficiency in the 
molding of sinews of war,'then turned 
its attention to one of its most golden 
assets, the improvement of the home. 

a 


And may we not reflect with becom- 
ing pride, that the Government, by this 
altruistic program, inspired in these 
many thousands of homes a resolve for 
economic independence, a stability of 
character, a higher regard for family 
ties and domestic. responsibility, a 
manly and womanly pride, a finer sense 
of worth-while values and ideals, a 
loftier standard. of manhood and 
womanhood, and a stronger and more 
comprehensive appreciation of the rela- 
tion between themselves and their 
Government. 


C lassifying Land for Reforestation 


Compyplsory Law in Operation in Oregon 
By P. A. ELLIOTT 


Forester, State of Oregon 


HILE OREGON is by no means 
the first State to pass a refor- 
estation law the Oregon law 

has two outstanding features wherein 


it differs from any reforestation law 
that has ever been passed by any State. 


The first—and the one that means 
more towards the successful .applica- 
tion of the law than any other feature, 
and lack of which has made é@ther State 
reforestation laws practically inoper- 
ative—is the automatic classification of 
the land. Forest laws of other States 
make the law optional with the owner. 


The Oregon law is based upon the 
inherent quality and use of the land, 
and as long as it meets the require- 
ments of reforestation land it can be 
so classified by the State board of for- 
estry, regardless of the wishes or de- 
sires of the owner. This provision 
permits speedy and uniform reforesta- 
tion classification essential for a suc- 
cessful State-wide program. 

Where the classification is made op- 
tional, the acreage classified depends 
entirely upon the interest and action 
of the owners in listing their lands 
under the law. Experience has proven 
that classification under this plan is 
only fairly satisfactory. 

The second outstanding difference is 
the fixing of a definite amount to be 
paid annually by the owner upon his 
reforestation lands. 

Several other States, in endeavoring 
to stabilize the annual taxes on lands 
devoted to timber production, have pro- 
vided for a fixed valuation on the land 
itself. This method is helpful to the 
owner, but still leaves him the uncer- 
tainty of his annual reforestation tax 
bill, because of the variation each year 
in the amount of the local tax levies. 

Oregon’s law definitely stabilizes this 
annual carrying charge by providing 
for a forest fee of five cents per acre. 
This annual payment provides current 
revenue for local and State government 
and gives the owner assurance of a 
definite annual carrying charge. 

While the law did not go into effect 
until June 4, 1929, following its pas- 
sage by the legislature, nevertheless 
preliminary steps leading up to the ac- 
tual work of: classification were insti- 
tuted in April of last year. Out of 
this preliminary work came the recom- 
mendation of the State board of for- 
estry that the State be segregated for 


administrative purposes into three re- 
gions as follows: 

1.—That lying west of the Cascade 
Mountains, where the timber resources 
contribute a high percentage of the 
counties’ taxable resource; where cut- 
over lands now bring the owner no 
appreciable annual revenues; where 
there is no immediate market for the 
sale of cut-over lands and where the 
tax delinquency problem is very serious. 

2.—Those counties comprising the 
Blue Mountain region of eastern Ore- 
gon where cut-over lands at present 
have a ready sale or rental value for 
grazing purposes or a sale value for 
exchange to the United States Forest 
Service; where there is considerably 
less tax delinquency and as a result 
the cut-over lands are being provided 
fire protection under the fire patrol law 
and reforestation is taking place in a 
fairly satisfactory manner, regardless 
of their present management for 
grazing. 

3.—The region covering the remain- 
ing counties of eastern and southeast- 
ern Ogegon, where lands do not have 
such a high annual rental value for 
grazing; where the tax delinquency 
problem on cut-over lands is more seri- 
ous than in the Blue Mountains and 
where the sale value is lower. 

Some skepticism was first felt as to 
the amount of current tax revenue the 
counties would :receive when a large 
area of assessable land was taken from 
the ad valorem roll and contributed only 
five cents per acre. 

Besed upon the assumption that the 
lands would pay all taxes under either 
plan, figures compiled from the asses- 
sor’s records showed that the changed 
tax status ‘would result in a gain of 
$241 for eight school districts and a 
loss of $1,804 in 17 districts or a net 
loss of $1,563. The 1214 per cent equity 
that the county acquires on the forest 
crops already on the lands immediately 
upon classification will far more than 
offset the small reduction. 

While the law is by no means perfect, 
nevertheless its application has proven 
that it.is practical, and without ques- 
tion is the best law of its nature that 
has ever been passed by any State. It 
is reasonable to expect that within two 
years after the passage of the law that 
Oregon will far exceed any other State 
in the amount of land classified and 
listed under a reforestation law. 
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Local Self-government Is Endangered by 


Growing Tendency to Centralization, Says State Fiscal Advisor 


By CHARLES M. JOHNSON 


Executive Secretary, County Government Advisory Commission, 
State of North Carolina 


common unit of political adminis- 
tration is the county. 

Every State in the Union. is divided 
into counties, but witl. much variation 
as to organization, administration and 
authority. The important features of 
county government, however, are very 
similar throughout the United States. 


The name county indicates its his- 


ie THE UNITED STATES the most 


torical connection with the. county: in ° 


England from which the American 
county has developed. In functions 
and general importance, the American 
county differs widely from the English 
county, while it is even less like depart- 
ments of local government in the coun- 
ties of Continental Europe. 

The development of the county in 
the United States had its start with 
the system of county administration in 
Ehgland in the seventeenth century, 
when the English colonies were estab- 
lished. At that time the county officials 
in England were the bord lieutenants, 
the sheriffs, the coroner, and the justice 
of the peace; all but the coroner were 
appointed by the crown. 

During this same period local admin- 
istration to a great ‘extent was decen- 
tralized. The lord lieutenant was head 
of the militia system, the sheriff was 
the chief conservator of the peace and 
the executive agent of the judicial 
courts. 

Local administration was mainly 
looked after by the justices of the peace. 
Justices in each county formed collec- 
tively quarterly courts for criminal 
jurisdiction as well as for fiscal and 
administrative authority in county 
affairs. ‘ 

In the American Colonies, counties 
were organized with similar officials 
appointed by the colonial governors. 
Counties, however, in different sections 
of the Colonies had a different forma- 
tion and a different start. In New Eng- 
land the towns or boroughs as units 
formed themselves into counties, while 
in the South, to a great extent, a county 
was a great rural area. 

From the Declaration of Independ- 
ence until the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, important changes in 
county administration in the States that 
grew out of the Colonies, as well as 


in the new States that were formed,’ 


were taking place in local administra- 
tion, The main results of these changes 
were to establish a radically democratic 
and decentralized system. 

The county officials were made locally 
elective and the number of such officials 
was largely increased. In all the States, 
gradually, an elective county board 
took over the administrative functions 
formerly performed by the justices of 
the peace; while the sheriffs, solicitors, 
county treasurers, county clerks, county 
recorders and justices of the peace all 
became elective officials. 

There are about 3,200 counties in the 
United States. Most of the larger 
States have from 60 to 100 each. Texas 
has 243; Rhode Island has 5, and Dela- 
ware. has 3. 

In area and population the ‘counties 
show great differeneess Nearly two- 
thirds of the counties contain from 300 
to 900 square miles, and the most usual 


areas are from 400 to 600 square miles. 

More than half the counties have a 
population of 15,000 to 30,000. In the 
South and in the States west of the 
arid plains, many counties have a popu- 
lation considerably less than 10,000. 

The development of the county, ad- 
ministratively? has been a greater prob- 
lem than that of the State or of cities 
and towns, The county has occupied 
a peculiar position in «the» political 
organization. 

On the one hand, its existence is only 
quasi; it is essentially a part of the 
State, a unit of administration only. 
On the other hand, the trend toward 
the so-called -home rule and local auton- 
omy has been’ sought and made effec- 
tive even to a greater extent than in 
the cities and towns—bringing about 
the anomaly of a part of the whole 
striving for a separate and distinct ex- 
istence and in many cases accomplish- 
ing such distinct existence—and pos- 
sibly to the detriment of the parent 
organization as well as to the political 
unit itself. 

Local county authorities and even 
local agents of the State government 
are elected within each county and are 


. Subject to little or no effective super- 


vision of any central government, even 
to a large extent the State is losing 
control over its own component part of 
the county as a quasi political subdi- 
vision and a part of the State. ' 

The functions of the county, legis- 
lative and administrative, in early days 
were quite. simple. The collections of 
revenues both local and State, the pres- 
ervation, of the peace and the building 
of roads and bridges to a small extent 
made up the sum total of county 
activities. 

The public schools were developed in 
most cases independently of the county. 


‘The idea was more general that the 


public school system was a State sys- 
tem. Local development was by school 
districts or localities rathér than by 
counties. 

The trend of government, national 
and State, has been toward increased 
operating expenses, largely on account 
of increasing the functions and serv- 
ices whieh the government performs for 
its citizens. Similarly to the Federal 
and State government, county govern- 
ment has followed in with the trend. 

To the simple legislative and admin- 
istrative functions of the counties of 
earlier times have been added the most 
extended and ramified services—health, 


welfare, schools, farm demonstrations, 


home demonstrations, civic develop- 
ments, and a host of minor activities. 

Besides, the counties have fostered 
districts for various sérvices to the 
public, such as sanitary districts, drain- 
age districts, road districts. 

Finally, the simple legislative and 
administrative functions of early times 
have been increased to a new scientific 
plane and have called for more thought 
and more work in the services rendered 
through these activities. 

In 1902 the revenues and payments 
for expenditures, made directly by the 
county ,authorities, were less than 
$200,000,000. By 1925 these amounts 
had grown to more than $1,500,000,000. 


Director Adult Extension Education, Department of Public Instruction, 
State of Pennsylvania 


are not at the threshold of a new 

age. We are in it. For thrée 
decadeg man’s ingenuity in contriving 
labor-saving machines has been playing 
havoc with the old order of things. 

Forty years ago many a large con- 
struction or other project was  post- 
poned or delayed because of lack of 
man-power. Particularly was this true 
of the field of unskilled labor. 

Bars to immigration had not existed, 
but our passive admission soon changed 
to generous promise and entreaty. 
America, on its own invitation and ap- 
peal, was flooded by labor largely un- 
schooled and unskilled. 

Thirty years ago, growing rapidly, 
we suddenly discovered that we were 
overequipped industrially, for home 
consumption. Growing pains began to 
demand our attention. 

If our mills were to be kept busy 
we must sell our overproduction in 
the world market. There was: no 
alternative. 


Oye to popular belief, we 


a ’ 

National peace and prosperity, de- 
manded international competition. The 
battle was on. : 

Necessity, like all good mothers, met 
the situation nobly. For 30 years she 
has devoted herself to her little inven- 
tions, largely of the labor-saving type— 
even to the extent, some say, of neg- 
lecting some other rather important 
household duties. 

In 1925, one man was doing the work 
done by 3.1 men in 1914, Score one 
for machinery in that decade. From 
1919 to 1927, a period of eight years, 
the number, of wage earners in industry 
increased 3 per cent and our production 
increased 50 per cent—and this in spite 
of our rapidly growing population. 
Another touchdown for the machine 
age. 

The total horsepower of electric mo- 
tors in’ manufacturing plants of the 
United States was less than 500,000 in 
1900. In 1925, this electric device had 
multiplied its power 60 times to the 
stupendous total of 30,000,000 horse- 
power. 

In 1900, 200 unskilled laborers found 
work at shoveling on one job. Today 
they sit idly by and watch one. giant 
steam shovel, do the same'job in less 
time. ~ 

A 


The wheat crop harvested in the 
United States last year, would have re- 
quired, 45 years ago, at least 20,000,000 
more men. 

Prior to 1919, all glass tubing was 
made by skilled glass blowers. Today 
one machine takes the place of 600 of 
those men. . 

Previously, shoes were made almost 
exclusively by hand, employing thou- 
sands of workmen. Today, invention 
has installed machinery which elim- 
inates over 90 per cent of that labor 
cost and 9 out of 10 of those men are 
out of a job. 

Prior to 1919, one man could make 
about 75 electric light bulbs in one day. 
In 1920, an automatic machine was, per- 
fected which produced 73,000 electric 


light bulbs every 24 hours, displacing 
994 men for each maehine installed. 

More recent improvements have more 
than doubled this phenomenal capacity. 
Each of these machines now displaces 
2,000. men. 


The march of progress sacrifices an- 
nually thousands of skilled workers and 
common laborers. Ruthless industrial 
competition installs 100 machines, and 
25,000 workmen are added to the army 
of. the unemployed. Probably willing 
workers, most of them; certainly in 
need of an honest day’s work, all. of 
them; face to face with an economic 
condition. they cannot .understand, 

Six per cent of them are wholly il- 
liferate and cannot even sign their own 
names. Twenty-five per cent of them 
cannot read and write sfmple English 


understandingly. Others find that the _ - 


Timited education of their childhood 
will not avail them. 

Their experience with life does not 
apply to the new conditions. The skills 
to which they had trained their hands 
are no longer in. demand. . The world 
they ‘knew is a thing of the past. 

They struggle desperately, some of 
them, to adjust themselves to the new 
demands, to master new skills. They. 
fall by the wayside, many of them, ‘as 
drifters, idlers, dependents, criminals— 
victims of man’s inventive genius: 

Recently have come reports of unem- 
ployment demonstrations ‘ from. . ‘the 
North, East, South, and West. Evi- 
dently in Cleveland, in Philadelphia, 
in New Orleans, and in Los Angeles, 
machines have taken the place of too 
many breadwinners. 


a 


But the machine age’ is not by any 
means, all unemployment, all anxiety, 
all disadvantage. Against these haz- 
ards stand human advantages, human 
blessings, human possibilities not an- 
ticipated 50 years ago. The average 
home today enjoys and takes for granted 
conveniences and comforts which were 
beyond the reach of kings of yesterday. 

Many of us personally saw the 
change of the 12-hour working day to 
the 10-hour day. We have.seen, too; 
the change of the-10-hour day to the 
8-hour day. Now come. proposals . to 
change the 8-hour day to a 6-hour day. 

We have also seen the 6-day working 
week give way to five and a half days, 
and now come. proposals of a 5-day 
working week. Machines are freeing 
humanity from the bondage of labor.: 
Hand in hand with the tragedy of un- 
employment comes the potential bless- 
ing of increased leisure time. 

Invention, organization, mass: pro- 
duction, efficient distribution—all con- 
tribute to the rapidly growing leisure 
of mankind. Lack of economic balance 
and lack of individual adjustment con- 
stantly swell the ranks of the un- 
employed. 

If idle minds are .the devil’s work- 
shop, idle hands. are just as truly his 
tools. Empty, unsatisfactory leisure 
time, or a fruitless search for an honest 
day’s work, make fertile soil for the 
seeds of the destructive forces of 
society. 


S urvival of Little Red Schoolhouse 


Essential Facility in Rural Mid-West 
By G. W. ROSENLOF 


Director of Secondary. Education and Teacher Training; Department of Public 
Instruction, State of Nebraska 


where it must continue to exist, 
is rapidly taking-on “new airs” 
and is coming into its own as a neces- 
sary unit of educational activity, shorn 


T™ ONE-ROOM rural ‘school, 


' of most if not all those features that 


have made it the “butt” of many a rude 
joke and has set it up as the object of 
much unpleasant conversation. 


There are throughout the plains h- 
gions of the middle west—those regions 
one time’referred to as part of “The 
Great American Desert’”—areas that 


shall always present obstacles\to “con- 


solidation” for better administrative, 
supervisory and instructional service. 
Economically, socially and physically 
it will be impossible for a decade or 
more to provide for any other type of 
educational opportunity than that of 
the one and two room rural school. 

In recent years many of our one- 
teacher schools have disappeared, but 


the rate at which they continue to. 


cease their existence will be- lessened 
with each succeeding year. 

In Nebraska, a typical midwestern 
agricultural State, there are today 
many less of the one-room rural schools 
and the enrollments in the schools 
growing less from year to year. 

In 1924 there were 6,492 rural schools. 
in charge of 7,255 rural teachers. The 
enrollment in these rural schools was 
reported to be 133,896 pupils. In 1929 


\ 


there were 6,208 rural schools with 
6,382 teachers in charge of the 106,767 
pupils enrolled. e * 
That is to say, there are today 2 
less rural schools, 873 less rural teach- 
ers and 27,129 less rural pupils than 
there were five years ago. Putting it 
another way, 284. school districts in 
1929 did not attempt to maintain sepa- 
rdte schools. They voted to transport 
their children to ovher.-districts and 
pay a tuition. for their schooling. 
There were actually 181 more indi- 
vidual school districts in. 1929 than in 
1924. Another unusual condition in 
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Nebraska is that, while there are 27,000 | | 
students less in the rural schools, itis ~~ 


not altogether due to. urbanization, for 
the total enrollment: in both graded 


urban and rural elementary schools has ~ 


decreased 17,776. 


Industrialization and its attendan 


tendency to urbanization, together wi 
improved highways and better means 
transportation, are impoxtant factors, 
the elimination, of the one and two 
rural school. In a very real sense, 
the lessened number of children of ¢ 
elementary school age is proving toh 
an important factor. 
For the past five years conditions 
have been very materially stabilized in 
Nebraska and. we..have, 
reached a plateau, so, to s 
descriptive curve of growt 
opment. 
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